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THIRD REPORT OF EVIDENCE. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to take into consi- 
deration the State of the Poorer Classes in Ireland, and 
the best Means of improving their Condition, and to report their 
Observations thereupon to The House; and who were empowered 
to report the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, 
from time to time, to The House ; — 

JJAVE made a further Progress in the matters 
to them referred, and examined several other 
Witnesses, the Minutes of whose Evidence they 
have agreed to report to The House, up to the 7th 
day of this instant July, inclusive. 

16 July 1830. 
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497 '• Are you aware of any efforts that have been made in Ireland by the intro, 
duction of spinning by machinery, so as to enter into competition with the machiner 
of Britain ? — No, I cannot say that lam; I know the machinery that is employe/ 
but I cannot say how it contends with the machinery in England. ^ ’ 

4972. Do you know any machinery erected of late years for spinning ?— Yes ■ 
there is, for instance, one near Newry at Bestbrook. 

4973- Has there been any increase in the cotton manufacture which has been 
contemporaneous with the decay of the linen manufacture ? — In my neighbourhood 
there is a manufacture of mixed materials, which they call unions, that have j n 
some measure been a substitute for the linen manufacture, but I imagine that that 
manufacture will not last. 

4974. Why do you think that? — I think it will not be found durable; I think 
the cotton thread and the linen thread wear too much against each other ; it j s 
cheap at first, but will not be found so, I fear, ultimately. 

4975- Do you consider that the clothing of the peasantry is any thing better 
than it used to be ? — No, I do not think it is ; I think it is much the same. 

4976. Do any of the peasantry in your neighbourhood appear without shoes and 
stockings ? — Never, the men ; boys and women do. 

4977* Have the habitations of the poor at all improved? — I think the habitations 
in my neighbourhood are better than they were. 

4978. Is there not a substitution of cloth in the clothing of the peasantry, for 
the friezes that were formerly worn ? — No, I do not perceive any difference. 

4979- In the county of Armagh, are there any public charities supported either 
partially or in the whole at the expense of the county? — There are; there is the 
Lunatic Asylum, and there are, I suppose, half a dozen dispensaries, or perhaps 
more. 



4980. Is not the Lunatic Asylum a late erection ? — It is. 

4981. Is there under the system of charitable relief that you have described, 
efficient assistance given to the poor in cases of sickness, or do you consider that 
that assistance might be extended further with advantage ? — No, I do not think it 
could, it would cost more than I think it would be worth : therefore I conclude that 
it would not be valuable. 

4982. Have you any fever hospital in the county of Armagh?— Yes, there is 
one built by the Primate at his own private expense, and maintained at his private 
expense. 

4983. Have you had periodical recurrences of fever in your county? — Yes, but 
at long intervals ; I think about fourteen years ago there was such ; individuals are 
occasionally affected by fever. 

4984. Have you not a county infirmary at Armagh ? — We have. 

4985. Then you do not think that the system of relief for the sick poor by medical 
assistance need be carried further than it is at present ? — I do not. 

4986. Have you served as a grand juror in the county? — I have. 

4987. Are the presentments, generally speaking, paid to the actual people 
employed upon the works in money or in goods ?— Generally, I should say that 
they were paid in money ; but a great portion of them is paid in goods ; not in 
goods so much as in eatables, potatoes and oatmeal. 

4988. Does not this payment in food enable the employer to charge almost an 
arbitrary price for the commodity which he sells to his workmen ? — I should sup- 
pose he generally gets a third or a fourth more than it is worth. 

4989. If then a system were devised which ensured the payment of public works 
of that county in money, would not that be a change likely to improve the con- 
dition and habits of the people? — No doubt. 

4990. Do not you think it would also conduce to an economical expenditure upon 
the public works ? — Certainly. 

'199 1 - Do you consider the present grand jury system of Ireland to be satisfac- 
tory ? — I think it very bad. 

4992. In what respects do you think that it is open to objection ?— To all modes 
ot jobbing : as far as my own experience goes, I think there is scarcely any thing 
that passes through the grand jury that is not jobbed. 

4993. Even 
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q q". Even assuming that there was no such tendency, do you consider that the 
• e afforded during the assies, or the degree of information possessed lay grand 
^ rors, are such as to enable them to execute with satisfaction the civil duties which 
itfe entrusted to them ?— Certainly not. 

4 oq4. Do you consider that the execution of those civil duties by grand jury has 
tendency to interfere with the due execution of their criminal functions also ? — 
j have not perceived that that has operated in that way. 

.005. Have they time left for the execution of their criminal duties? — No, they 
have not time, because they are forced to divide themselves into portions of the 
grand jury, in order to expedite the business. 

4996. How many do those portions generally consist of? — I have seen three or 
four portions. 

4007. Do those portions consist chiefly of persons who are interested in the 
peculiar district to which their labours refer ? — With reference to the passing of 
the roads they are almost always ; they work in baronies in order to expedite the 
business. 



8 June, 
1830. 



4998. Then are the Committee to understand that the sanction of a certain 
number of the grand jury, rather than the sanction of the grand jury in its col- 
lective capacity, is given to the consideration of those works? — Yes, all except the 
work relating to the county at large. The whole grand jury brings its attention 
upon the county at large ; but with reference to the baronial part, it is the barony 
gentlemen, for the most part, that execute it. 

4999. Will you describe the works which are executed by the county at large, 
and those which are executed by the baronies separately ? — The county at large 
regards bridges, walls, mail-coach roads, gaols, public establishments, salaries ; 
and the baronies separately, the mere roads that run through those particular 
baronies, which require repairs. 



5000. Does any particular division take place with respect to the criminal 
business of the county, or is that executed by the grand jury in their collective 
capacity? — No; very frequently by portions of them, but it does not fall into 
baronies. 

5001. Does this practice originate, in your opinion, in the limited time which 
is now given for the performance of the duties of the officer — Certainly, merely 
from that. 



5002. Do you not conceive that it would be more desirable that the attention of 
the grand jury collectively should be given to those matters, than that the duty 
should be delegated to a small portion of the grand jury ?— Of course, a portion are 
not the grand jury. 

5003. Do you consider that any of the abuses at which you have hinted arise out 
of the secrecy of the grand jury proceedings, or at least the absence of the public, 
and the want of knowledge which is thereby produced as to the course of proceed- 
ings adopted by grand juries ?— No doubt the want of publicity is one cause : 
however, I doubt very much if publicity would have much effect upon grand juries 
such as I have seen. 



5004. If the proceedings of grand juries were carried on in the face of the 
public, subject to observation, do you not consider that that would interpose some 
degree of restraint upon their acts ? — Most certainly, and it would have very great 
effect in time. 

5005. Do you conceive that it would be a desirable improvement in the adminis- 
tration of the grand jury system, if there were a competent engineer appointed, with 
proper safeguards, so as to secure, as far as is possible, his independence, to give his 
counsel and assistance to the grand jury in the discharge of their civil functions? 

In making new roads it would ; but I do not see how the engineer could operate 
upon the repair of the old roads ; for the most part roads are now repaired upon 
what they call the darning system, that is to say, so much money is to be laid out 
°n bad spots upon so many perches. Formerly each perch was to be completely 
repaired in itself to a certain breadth. I do not think an engineer could have any 
effect upon these Repairs. 

5006. Do you not consider that many of the abuses of the grand jury law arise 
out of the system which now not only enables but compels the grand jury to select 
Ae particular individuals who are to execute the public work, and thereby to admit 

665. 4- 3 S 2 the 
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George Ensor, the possibility of a selection with a view to personal advantage and favouritism 
Esq- rather than the due execution of the work itself? — Most certainly ; the road is often 

' 7 found to want repair in order to put a person in to get a job, and the good road is 

repaired when the bad one is left in ail its horrors. 

5007. Then, were a system adopted which enabled the grand jury to decide upon 
the abstract work rather than the individual who had to execute it, would not that 
system of favouritism be corrected ? — It would to a certain extent. 

5008. If the system of free competition by contract were to be introduced, d 0 
you not think that an additional safeguard would be afforded against partiality and 
favouritism ? — No doubt. 

5009. Where a presentment is obtained for a road which does not in point of 
fact require repair, or does not require repair to the extent stated and demanded 
does not that necessarily involve the perjury of some of the parties ? — No doubt; no 
person can forward a presentment unless he swears to it. 

5010. Do you not conceive that the multiplication of those oaths for present- 
ment purposes, the oath too of the parties who have a pecuniary interest in their 

affidavit, has a tendency to relax the principles of morality amongst the people ? 

Certainly ; I think they care nothing about their oaths. 

5011. Is not the phrase of “ a presentment oath,” almost used in the way in which 
a Custom-house oath is always adverted to ? — -Yes, as a matter of form. 

5012. Is there not a tendency under the presentment system to throw the exe. 
cution of the public works at the periods of the year immediately preceding the 
times of account, at spring and summer assizes ?— There is, that the people may do 
the work rapidly and be paid rapidly. 

5013. Does not that produce an extraordinary and artificial demand for labour 
and at those periods of the year which frequently interferes with the potato digging 
in one instance, and with the turf-cutting and summer work of the farmer in the 
other? — No, I do not think it does, there are so many hands. 

5014. If a fair system of contract were to be introduced, do you believe that the 
works could be executed with greater economy than they now are? — Yes; but who 
are to review those contracts ? 

5015. Supposing a system were established by which those contracts were 
reviewed with strictness, do you not consider that the contract system would act 
more advantageously upon labour than the present system ? — No doubt. 

5016. Is the population of your county very dense ? — Yery ; the county contains 
about 300,000 English acres, and I think there are about 220,000 people. 

5017. Has it increased very considerably within your observation? — It has 
very. 

501 8. To what causes should you trace the rapidity of the increase of the popu- 
lation ? — The linen trade, which was very considerable till lately, and in the greater 
part abundance of fuel. 

501 9. Did that linen trade act upon the subdivision of land, by promoting it ?— 
Yes, certainly ; in the part where I live, the country is in fact a disjointed village, 
it is so closely inhabited. 

5020. Was the subdivision of land going on rapidly within your observation? — 
Very. 

5021. Did this subdivision take place chiefly upon the estates which were let 
upon long leases, and in which there were middlemen, or did it take place indis- 
criminately upon all estates, whatever was their system of management ? — Upon all 
estates, I may say ; if a father had a family, the land was divided among his sons, 
and a part of it went frequently as a portion to the daughters. 

5022. Has any disposition been manifested to check this subdivision of land of 
}ate years ? — There has very lately. 

5023. Do you think that the former state of 40 s. franchise had any tendency to 
promote this subdivision of land ? — I suppose it must have had, but not nearly so 
much as was supposed, because on land which gave no franchise the same sub- 
division took place upon ecclesiastical property ; I think ecclesiastical property was 
father more subdivided than fee-simple. 

5024. D° 
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Do you think it is for the pecuniary advantage of a landlord to subdivide George Ensor, 

■ nd or to allow subdivision to take place, and to continue ? — I think he is ^ ^ 
hlS y s hort sighted landlord who subdivides. 

a ro2'>. Do you believe that that impression generally exists among the landlords lg30 ’ 
the present time, and that they are disposed rather to retrace their steps, and to 
consolidate farms, than to promote the subdivision of them? — 1 believe that is 

rSfi. Then you do not consider that any artificial mode is necessary to be pursued 
• order to counteract the supposed tendency in the landlords of Ireland to subdivide 
*h ir estates ? — No, I should think the reverse ; I think the disposition the other 
w jji operate almost too rapidly, and that it will throw out too many people 
suddenly upon the world. ... 

<027. Are you aware of any instances in which the system is now going on in 
the county of Armagh ’—There is one case which is known to the Committee, and 
T know it is my own disposition. This system to which I allude has been only for one 
vear now with every disposition to check the evil, it requires some time to be enabled 
to do it ; there are leases outstanding, and therefore it can only operate as leases fall ; 
and you must expect a very rapid mortality, in order for it to operate rapidly. 

5028. Supposing this subdivision of property to go on unchecked, what effect 
would it produce, in your mind, upon the condition of the poor themselves ’—It 
would make them more miserable, and reduce rents. 

5029. Was the tendency then to lower the condition of the poor in proportion as 

the subdivision of land went on, and to deprive the country of the establishment ot 
any thing like an independent yeomanry ? — It certainly tended to the increase of the 
people, and the impoverishment of the people. . 

V 5030. Are you acquainted with the Act which is commonly called the Subletting 
Act’— Not very well. , , , 

5031. Have you known any cases in which persons have been dispossessed 01 
their lands under the provisions of that statute ? — Not one. 

5032. Supposing an Act of that description had been carried into effect and 
acted upon some 50 or 60 years ago, so as to have prevented the violation of covenants, 
and the subdivision of farms, contrary to the stipulations of leases, do you consider 
that it would have been advantageous to the public interest’— I do. 

5033. Have you been able to compare the mode of cultivation in those very small 
tenancies with the mode of cultivation in the larger farms ? — Yes. 

<5034 Which of the two is the best, with reference both to the quantity ot lood 
produced, and the quality of the food’— The quantity on the smaller portions of 
land is much more considerable than upon the large, and some people are giving up 
the plough in my neighbourhood that have horses, and are cultivating with the spade; 
but it seems odd to me. , ,. , 

5035. Applying the question to the potato crop of the country, under which 

mode of cultivation do you think the potato crop would be more abundant and 
less exposed to the vicissitudes of the season, under the cultivation of a moderately 
sized farm, or under the small system of cultivation of the poor cottiers ?— lhe poor 
cottiers I consider the worst. , , . . , c 

5036. Are not the periodical failures of the potato crop, and the vicissitudes ot 

the seasons, with reference to the article, some of the greatest causes of the great 
distress and misery of the poor ? — Certainly. . . . 

5037. Do you consider the subdivision of the land, and the bad cultivation inci- 

dent to it, to be one of the acting causes which promote that insecurity of the 
potato crop’ — Certainlv. ., , , 

5038. You have said" that the ecclesiastical lands were more subdivided than 
others, can you give any reason for that’— I could give a reason, but whether it is 
the true reason or not I cannot say. At the time that the Catholics were not per- 
mitted to have votes they naturally were thrown upon the land that could give no 
votes ; the ecclesiastical property gave no votes, and then Catholics were thrown 
upon this ecclesiastical property. They were an incumbrance to landlords w o 
could turn fee-simple land to votes ; they were then necessarily thrown upon tne 
ecclesiastical property as an inferior sort of land ; that was one reason, 1 imagine, 
why they congregated there, and the rent they paid upon the ecclesiastical property 

was much greater than upon a fee-simple. . . , 

5039. As the cause you have now assigned has not been in operation since 1793, 

can you assign any other cause ’ — No ; I cannot assign any other. • . 

5040. May it not have arisen from the circumstance of the landlords having 
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only a life-interest on that property, and therefore wishing to make the most thev 
could, without reference to future advantages? — Ecclesiastical property is a totiL 
quoties, it is rather a perpetuity than a life-interest. 

5041 . Do you not consider that the ecclesiastical lands are, generally speaking 

those estates which are worst managed, and in which least capital is laid out ? £ ’ 

much the worst. 

5042. Is it not also that species of land in which, necessarily, the middleman 
system is more likely to arise ? — Certainly, it necessarily produces that. 

5043. And in proportion as the estate is mismanaged, and in proportion as there 
are two or more mesne tenants between the inheritor and the occupier, is there not 
a tendency to create this accumulation of paupers, and this infinite subdivision of 
property? — To be sure ; men that are put upon land in gradation each expects to 
have a living out of his share of it. 

5044. Do you not consider the tenure of ecclesiastical land to be one under 
which neither the head landlord nor the middleman, nor the occupying tenant 
have any of them an encouragement to invest capital in improvement ? — I do. 

5045. Are there many waste lands in the county of Armagh, bogs and moun- 
tain ? — Yes, there are turf bogs. 

5046. Has there been any tendency of late years for the population, which may 
become excessive in the low lands, to extend itself upon the mountain? — Yes ; the 
mountains are nearly all cultivated ; where there are bogs or flats that have not been 
cultivated, they are cut for fuel, and when cut down brought into cultivation. 

5047. Do you consider that in the waste lands of Ireland any provision could be 
made, or is likely to be made by natural causes, or the removal of impediments, 
for the population which may be found in excess upon certain parts of the old 
inclosed land ? — I do not think there is any chance that the turf bogs can be 
turned to advantage under the present circumstances, because it would require an 
immense outlay of capital. 

5048. Have you had any public works carried on in the county of Armagh, 
opening new lines of road and communication ? — There is one from Armagh to 
Lurgan, that is now in progress. 

5049. Have you had any opportunity of observing the effect which public 
works have produced in Ireland when they have been judiciously selected and 
well executed, in the development of the industry of tracts which formerly were 
not brought into action ? — No, I have no knowledge of that. 

5050. Is there a considerable portion of the labouring population which is now 
without the means of employment? — Yes, considerable. 

5051. What proportion should you think of the labouring poor? — A fourth, 
perhaps. 

5052. Are the Committee to understand then, that the demand for productive 
labour is not more in your belief than equal to three-fourths of the existing popu- 
lation? — I should think that was a very large estimate. 

5053. Is there an anxiety on the part of the people themselves for labour, or is 
this circumstance connected w’ith any want of industry on their part? — Not at all; 
they are very anxious to work if there were means of employment. 

5054. Do you think that the want of employment of so large a portion of the 
people arises out of any causes which are capable of being remedied by legislative 
interference ? — I do not. 

5 <> 55 - Do you consider that capital to any extent could be advantageously 
applied in Ireland, either in the improved agriculture of the country, or in public 
works in that country, that would at once give employment to the people, and 
would afford a remuneration according to the average rate of profits of the capital 
so invested ? — I am sure in agriculture that almost any extent of capital could 
be usefully employed ; there is scarcely any field that is cultivated as it ought 
to be. 

5056. Do you consider that capital might be applied to agricultural improvement 
in Ireland extensively, creating a greater demand for productive labour, and yet 
affording due profit ? — I do. 

5057. If it can be so applied, do you know any obstacles which prevent its 
application now, or is it from the poverty of the country ? — From the poverty of the 
country. 

5058- Do you consider that the proportion between the capital of a country 
capable of being productively employed, and the number of people who are seeking 
for labour, will measure the condition of a given population ? — Of course, 

I should 
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I should think so ; but then the capital must be in some measure properly distri- Gto|eE 



bat j f d * Do you think that any proper distribution of capital can take place by 
Wkial means, or that a reliance can solely be placed upon natural means for pro- 
ar 'no that proper distribution ? — No ; I do not think that artificial means can almost 
‘^nrove anything, unless you go to machinery. 

*o6o. any artificial interposition that would disturb the natural application 

0 f capital, would in your mind rather augment the evil than tend to cure it? — 

Would any calculations with respect to the state of the population, that 

grounded upon the sole elements of area and number, appear to you conclusive 
Tto the state of the population of the labouring poor?— Not at all. 

38 , 0 g 2 . Have you considered the question of the effects that would be produced by 
h? application of a system of poor laws in Ireland?— I have. 

<063. Do you consider that the introduction of a system of compulsory relief 
would have any tendency to increase the capital of the country in which it was 
introduced ?— I cannot perceive how that possibly could be ; I should think its 
ooeration would be the reverse. 

^064. Do you think it might not induce the application of English capital to 
that country, which it has been suggested is withheld from it in consequence of the 
misery of the people produced by a wont of the poor laws?— I do not. I will 
mention a particular circumstance. A gentleman called on me last Sunday week, 
and he wished to lay out a sum of money in Ireland to the amount of 300,000 /. 
in the purchase of land, and among other particulars, he asked me what I thought 
would be the effect of poor laws in Ireland. That was a very wide question 
to answer briefly, but the poor law project was to him a subject of awe ; and 
he said that he so much feared the effect of this and other causes, that he was 
rather disposed to lay out his money on mortgage than upon the purchase of 

lall ?o65. Has it never occurred to you that there might also be other persons of 
capital equally adverse to lay out money in Ireland without the introduction of 
a system of poor laws ?— I cannot talk about possibilities, I merely mention that fact. 

c 0 66. Did you understand from the gentlemen whether he contemplated the 
poor laws to be established in Ireland as being necessarily the same as those in 
England’— No; we seemed to agree that that was utterly impossible for any one 
to imagine. His repression seemed to be generally to poor laws. They caused an 
awe or suspense in his mind. 

5067. Do you know what he meant by the system of poor laws, which caused 
such an' awe in his mind ? — A compulsory relief of the poor 

<5068. Was the compulsory relief that was contemplated for the purpose ot main- 
taining the poor unemployed, or for contributing to the relief of the poor in a state 
of employment? — We did not enter into these particulars, but he had no idea that 
the English poor law system would ever be translated into that country or any other 

° VS" Do vou consider that the introduction of a system of poor laws into Ire- 
land, would have a tendency to raise the rate of profits in Ireland.— No, certainly 
not. , , ' 

5070. If it had not that tendency, would it have rather an opposite one. 

I should rather think so. , , 

5071. Is there at the present moment amongst the poor of Ireland, and amongst 
the classes immediately above them, the farmers, any considerable charity and kind- 
ness one towards the other? — Exceedingly so; no poor person goes into a c ° tl age 
that does not receive some relief, that is, two or three potatoes or something ot that 

5072. Is there amongst this class in Ireland; to be found an attentive discharge of 
the duties of family life, such as those of parents towards their children, and ot 
children towards their parents ?— There is, and in the case of orphans, they are 
uniformly taken by the neighbouring people. 

5073. How do you consider that those feelings and those duties would be acted 

upon if there were a system of relief by parochial assessment introduced into Iie- 
land ?— I think it is obvious generally, that if a person is forced to pay he will be 
less disposed to give charitably ; that that would dr; up in some measure the sources 
of charity. It is so I understand in other countries, in England, for instance, among 
the people. ■ ' 
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5074. Have you ever seen in Ireland the effect produced upon any charity whi h 
under one circumstance was supported by private subscription, and under a noth ** 
was supported by public aid. Do you think that a grand jury assessment in aid^f 
a voluntary charity, would have, or has had the effect of reducing the private c ° 
tribution ? — I cannot say that I know any instance that would come under th' 
question. 

5075. Supposing the relief were confined to the aged poor and to those who we 
suffering under permanent disability, do you believe that the relief given would l, 6 
as efficient and as discriminating as that which is given at the present moment t, 6 
private benevolence ? — I am sure it would not. 



5076. Then are the Committee to understand, that you conceive the interposition 
of a relief by a compulsory rate, would have a tendency to substitute a lesser and 
a more injurious charity, for a greater and a more discriminating charity ? — That U 
my opinion. 



5077. Supposing relief were given to the able-bodied poor, if it were given gra- 
tuitously without reference to work, what effect do you think it would produce 
upon the habits of the people ? — It is scarcely possible to conceive such a charitv 
as that, I should think. ^ 



5078. Are there not cases of failure of the potato crop in which the able-bodied 

poor are plunged into the extremity of distress, and in which some relief may 
be necessary to be given to them? — Yes. ^ 

5079. If given gratuitously, you consider that it would act prejudicially upon the 
industrious habits of the people ? — Certainly ; all that 1 say, is extrinsic to dire 
calamities, to extraordinary cases of famine, or things of that sort. 

5080. In those cases of extreme suffering, you consider that a necessity is super- 
induced, which sets aside every general principle? — Yes. 

5081. Reasoning upon ordinary cases, what is the effect produced upon the 
habits of the poor by apprehended scarcity, a short crop, not amounting to a 
famine? — More care in the use of food, and artifice to stem the difficulty when it 
comes pressing. 

,5082. Do the farmers keep as many pigs, and rear as many under those circum- 
stances, as they would in more abundant years? — No; whenever there is an appre- 
hended scarcity, that occasions a slaughter of the pigs. 

5083. Do you think that either the habit of careful expenditure, or withholding 
of the supply of food from the rearing of pigs, would take place if any reliance could 
be placed upon parochial assistance at the end of the year ? — It would render the 
people of course more negligent of consequences. 

5084. Do you mean to say that the relief now given by charity is in ordinary 
times adequate to the existing distress ? — I think it is ; and I am sure it is a »reat 
deal greater than any compulsory relief could effect. 

5085. Do you not see, when you go into the market towns and fairs in the parts 
of Ireland with which you are acquainted, the most wretched objects placed on the 
side of the road ? — There are. 



5086. Do not they appear to be utterly destitute of all means of support?— 
I consider that those people are so far from great misery, that they are in good 
circumstances ; I am told that those apparently miserable cripples are sometimes 
worth half a guinea on fair days. 

5087. Have you ever ascertained that to be the fact? — They live sumptuously, 
and get riotously drunk. 

5088. Does their appearance look very like this rate of living? — No ; but it is 
their profession to excite public commiseration. 

5089. What is the state of their clothing ? — They are almost naked, because they 
are cripples, and they want to show their infirmities. 

5°9°. Do you believe that many of them have the means of furnishing them- 
selves vvith much better clothing than they choose to exhibit? — I am sure of it. 

509 1. Supposing any system of compulsory relief were introduced for their 
benefit, if poor houses were established for their reception, do you think it would be 
possible to confine them to the relief afforded by those establishments, except by 
actual commitments and compulsion ? — It would be necessary to chain them if you 
vvould put them into places where they would be very indifferently fed, because 
they are exceedingly well fed now. 

5092. Then you consider those cases to be rather cases which may be termed 
cases of vagrancy, than cases of extreme distress ? — They are people who make 
a circuit to the several fairs ; and I think they afford the greatest proof that can be 
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of the profligacy of the charity of the people, I mean the excess and superabundance 
of it by them. 

<0Q3- O n the whole, do you mean to say that the distress which is produced in 
Ireland is all got up and similated for the purpose of exciting charity ? — All my 
observations go to the north of Ireland, and I am now speaking with reference 
merely to those cripples who attend fairs and markets ; I say that they are exceed- 
ingly well off. 

5094- Supposing relief to be given to the able-bodied poor, not gratuitously, as 
jj as been supposed in your late examination, but in labour, where do you conceive 
die work could be found that would give them occupation ? — I do not know any. 

5095- Can you conceive any work to be found for them which would not inter- 
fere with the work to be executed by the free labourer under a natural system 1 — 
jj 0 ; talking of work, I mean always profitable work. 

5096. If the work were not profitable, could it be permanently advantageous to 
a ny class to be engaged in it ? — I cannot conceive that it could be. 

5097- If it were profitable employment, must it not be an interference with 
labour already applied for the purposes of profit ? — Most certainly. 

5098. Then must not the consequence of such forced application of capital for 
the 'purposes of labour be a diminution in the rate of wages generally ? — No doubt. 

5099. And in that respect must it not be injurious to the condition of the entire 
labouring class ? — I should think so, of course. 

5100. Do you consider the state of agriculture in Ireland as very inferior to that 
which exists in this country ? — I do. 

5101. Do you not think that money might be laid out with advantage upon the 
cultivation of the land, and not only the cultivation of the land, but in agricultural 
improvements of various sorts, such as draining and fencing ? — Yes. 

5102. You have stated that you consider that about three-fourths of the able- 
bodied labourers are employed? — Yes; I do not mean to say that every fourth 
man is totally unemployed ; but that four men execute what three men, or fewer, 
could execute. 

5103. Do not you consider that ample employment might be found for the other 
fourth in the improvement of the land ? — Certainly ; I am sure the land that is at 
present cultivated, is not half so well cultivated as it ought to be. 

5104. Do you think that without lowering the rate of wages, sufficient capital 
could be found for the employment of the people? — Yes; if you increase capital you 
uphold the wages. 

5105. Do you consider that a compulsory provision for the poor would have the 
effect, in any way, of increasing the capital ? — I cannot conceive any way. 

5106. Can you tell the Committee what proportion of the rental of Ireland is 
supposed to be spent in other countries ? — I have made a calculation of that, rather 
particularly, and I should suppose about four millions. 

5107. What proportion do you suppose that to be of the whole ? — Probably a 
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third, or more. 

5108. On what grounds did you form your calculation of the amount of Irish 
income spent out of Ireland? — By putting down the names of absentees, and their 
rental, not throughout the whole country, but in some counties. I took two counties 
on the credit of the Bishop of Limerick, and in two counties he said there was nearly 
half a million, these were Kerry and Limerick ; 300,000/. in Limerick, and 1 50,000/. 
in Kerry. 

5109. Do you consider that there is a disposition on the part of the resident 
landlords of Ireland to employ labourers upon their property, in proportion to the 
value and importance of their estates ? — According to their means. 

5110. Do you think that, generally speaking, resident landlords in Ireland do 
employ labourers in proportion to their means ? — Yes ; I think they are disposed to 
improve their estates to the extent of their means. 

5111. Do you think that there is a disposition on the part of the farmers to 
improve their land also, in proportion to their means ? — Certainly. 

5112. So that the inferiority in the cultivation of that country, as compared with 
the cultivation in this, is owing rather to a deficiency of capital, than to the want 
pf an inclination to improvement? — Certainly, it would be their advantage to 
improve. 

5113. Do you consider that the question of absenteeism would be materially 
affected by the introduction of poor laws into Ireland ? — No, I do not think it would 
have any effect on absenteeism. 

5114. If the landlord was to pay three-fourths of any cess that was to be levied 
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Esq- other countries be applied in providing for the poor in Ireland? — No doubt, So 

* v/- J much as would be deducted from the absentee rental would be expended in I re . 

8 June, land ; but I think that is a bad way of providing, by applying a tax in the way of 
l83 °" a charity. 

5115. Would not such be the effect? — No doubt; but it would be very 
small. 

5116. Supposing two townlands in a given parish, in one of which the rent was 
low, and the system of management good, and the farms improved at the expense 
of the landlord, and that in the other the picture is directly opposed, namely ; 
a pauper population, accumulating a great misery, and exaggerated rents ; if there 
were a compulsory system of assessment for the relief of the poor, would not the 
effect be to tax the land of the one inheritor in proportion to his good manage- 
ment of his estate for the benefit of the other, in proportion to his mismanagement 
of his estate ? — To be sure it would be to reduce them both nearly upon a level, and 
to give the bad man the benefit of the good man’s conduct. 

5117. In proportion as the rents were exaggerated, and enforced with severity, 
would not the distress of the people be augmented ? — Certainly. 

5118. And in proportion as their distress was augmented, would not their claim 
upon the parish for relief be augmented also ? — To be sure. 

5119. Thus would not the tendency be to give a premium upon the mismanage- 
ment of estates, and the high rent exacted by the landlord ? — I think so. 

5120. When you speak of a system of compulsory relief, do you mean such 
a system as should give all the poor, able-bodied as well as others, a right to demand 
relief from their parishes? — No; I mean compulsory relief for any and every 
person. I am opposed to compulsory relief to the aged and the infirm, and in 
every instance, except for the insane ; because if an insane person be in a family, 
he occupies the whole family ; and if a number of insane people were put into an 
asylum, one person can take care of them all. Thus you may relieve many families 
by employing a few individuals as keepers ; beside you relieve the world by securing 
the insane. 

5121. Do you think that a mere power of assessment, with a discretion as to 
giving relief from it, would produce all the evils you anticipate from the poor 
laws ? — I do. It is an eating disease, and I do not think you can control it if it 
is once introduced. 

5122. Do you think that the mischief produced upon the people would be in 
proportion to the expectation excited rather than the relief given, and that if the 
expectation of relief was excited, although the relief was not compulsory, the 
mischief would still remain? — I do not think there is much expectation in Ireland of 
any benefit from poor laws. 

5123. Supposing them introduced, would not there be an expectation produced 
in the mind of the pauper for relief, and whether that was compulsory or not, would 
not the expectation in his mind of relief produce the mischief you have described ?— 
No doubt it would to a degree. 

5124. Would you not add to the exception you have made of lunatics such 
other classes of misery and suffering as cannot be augmented in number by reason 
of any system of relief, such as cases of sickness and fever for instance? — Yes, that 
is an obvious case. 

5125. You have said that a great deal of the charity which exists in Ireland is 
from the poor cottagers to one another ; do you think that the establishment of 
a compulsory assessment for the relief of the poor would, in consequence of reliance 
being placed upon it for that purpose, destroy the charitable feelings of the people 
who were made liable to the assessment? — Yes ; and I think there are few persons 
that rent a cottage that would not be liable, for if it was imposed upon the land- 
lord, he would make his tenant pay in proportion. The system in Ireland is rack- 
renting, and a rack-rent must be had by whatever means it can. 

5126. Do you consider that system to be greatly injurious to the interests of the 
occupying tenantry in the country ? — Very. 

5127. Would that system be acted upon, or checked by the introduction of poor 
laws ? — I do not see how it could. 

5128. Is not the tendency of those rack-rents to produce paupers upon the 
estate of the landlord so charging rack-rents ? — It tends to produce misery, but 
not paupers. 

5129. If by compulsory assessment the landlord was called upon to pay his share 
towards relieving that degree of misery which he had created upon his estate by 

rack-renting. 
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• renting, do not you think that the introduction of that compulsory assessment 
raC Id have a tendency to remedy that which you consider a great evil in Ireland, 
W °mely, the letting at extravagant rents? — No, I do not: he will take as much as 
h* can/ and he will double as you double. 

Would it not be essential, in order to make the check which has been 
lluded to direct and immediate, that the landlord supposed by the question should 
himself have to pay the expense of maintaining the poor upon his estate, and if 
he had the power of maintaining his own poor upon the estates of his neighbours 
s well as his own, would not that check be withdrawn ? — To be sure it would. 

Would it not therefore be essential to the application of the system, in 
order to give that check, that each townland or estate should be specially bur- 
dened with the maintenance of its own poor?— That each should be insulated. 

5132. Would it not be necessary in that case to establish somewhat like a law of 
settlement, as between every separate estate ? — I do not see how that could be 
otherwise. 

5133- Do you consider that the application of the law of settlement could take 
place amongst the Irish peasantry ? — I do not see how it could. 

' Why may not the poor' be relieved upon that spot w here they are found 

indigent, in the same manner as casual poor are in England ’—They may, to be 
s ure°; but I do not see why they should : no doubt people may be relieved wherever 
they are in distress ; but if a townland or a parish is obliged to maintain its own 
poor, it is rather hard that they should also maintain stranger poor. 

<135. Have you known many cases, or any, within your observation, of the poor 
perishing for want of food?— None ; I have known people perishing in storms. 

5136. Are there many cases of exposure of children r — Scarcely any ; 1 do not 
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recollect any. 

5137. Do you consider that an alteration of the law, rendering it compulsory 
upon parishes to maintain children that were exposed or deserted, is required in 
Ireland, or u-ould be productive of benefit in its consequences ?— I should think it 
would be injurious. 

5138. Are the habits of the women correct and virtuous amongst the Irish pea- 
santry? — Reasonably so. 

5139. As compared with other countries ? — 1 think much superior to the English. 

5140. What effect do you think would be produced upon those habits if a pro- 
vision by law were made for all illegitimate children or deserted children? — Of 
course it would encourage the trade. 

5141. Has there been any deterioration, within your observation, in the physical 
powers of the Irish labourer, or is he now as active and as hearty as you have 
known him to be formerly? — I have not seen any alteration in him. 

5142. Suppose the case of a townland which has been cleared of the super- 
abundant population by its owner, which population has settled upon a neighbouring 
townland, do not you think it is perfectly fair that the owner of that townland 
which is cleared of the incumbrance should contribute something towards the 
maintenance of those whom he has dispossesssed ? — Yes; I do think that. 

5143. In the case that is put, how could they settle upon a neighbouring pro- 
perty, unless the persons interested in that property found it for their advantage 
that they should there acquire a settlement ? — I do not know. 

5144. If they settled there for the advantage of the parties, or with the consent 
of the parties, would there be any injustice in the parties so acquiescing in the 
settlement being responsible for the consequences of it ? — I should think not. 

5145. You have admitted that this system of ejectment is going on rapidly in the 
part of Ireland which you are acquainted with, and you have also admitted that the 
land should be answerable for the poor ejected from it ; can you suggest to the Com- 
mittee any plan by which the land could be made answerable for the poor so ejected 
from it ? — As I am so very adverse to the poor laws, that is a sort of thing that never 
occurred to me ; I should be sorry to suggest any thing that should facilitate the poor 
laws, but at present I have no mode of answering that question. What I said with 
respect to the propriety of the landlords relieving the ejected tenants in some 
measure, was with reference to cases I have heard of, in which whole townlands are 
cleared ; it is not the more moderate mode of clearing estates. 

5146. Do you conceive, with reference to the case that has been put to you, sup- 
posing one landlord to have persevered for years in a system of discouraging sub- 
letting, and keeping down- the superabundant population upon the property, and his 
neighbour to have encouraged subletting, and encouraged the growth of the super- 
abundant population upon Iris, that there would be any justice in a system which 
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should cause those two persons to contribute jointly to the support of the pauperise 
which existed, in different proportions upon those two properties ? — 1 think it would 
be most unjust, it is like robbing an honest man to pay a rogue or a fool. 

5147. Then in the answer you gave with respect to the obligation that might be 
imposed on the landlord to provide for the ejected tenants, you had in view 
exclusively a temporary necessity to meet a temporary case, and not the introduction 
of any permanent principle ? — No. 

5148. In considering the question of poor laws, and of forming the opinion you 
have expressed, have you considered it with reference to the happiness and well 
being of the poor themselves, or with reference to any other causes or interests . 
The poor themselves, in the first instance. 

5149. And viewing ifupon that exclusive ground, with reference to the interests 
of the poor themselves, do you conceive that the introduction of a system of com. 
pulsory relief would be productive of benefit to those classes ? — I think it would be 
injurious to them ; in the answers I have given, I consider them in the first instance 
the landlord is quite a secondary consideration with me. 

5150. Are there many emigrants that pass from the county of Armagh into 
England ? — 1 believe not very many ; but there are some to Manchester or Liverpool, 
but not many ; I believe they are weavers for the most part. 

5151. Are those able-bodied people generally? — They are. 

5152. Supposing a system of relief were provided bylaw, which would give 
support, to the families of able-bodied men during their absence from Ireland, do 
you conceive that the number of emigrants from Ireland to England would be 
increased or diminished ? — The emigrants are for the most part single men, I do 
not think they are ever married men ; they go to Manchester, and if the business 
is sufficient they stay there, if not they return. 

5153. Applying the question to the emigration of those who have families, do 
you think the emigration would be increased, if the emigrant was certain of the pro- 
vision for his family during his absence ? — Of course that provision would be 
a husband to that family while he was abroad, and therefore he would be more 
liberated to pass abroad. 

5154. You have stated, that if relief was given to the able-bodied poor in labour, 
the tendency would be to lower the rate of wages in Ireland. Is not the difference 
between the rate of wages in the two countries, the measure of the inducement to 
emigrants to pass from one country to the other? — Certainly. 

5155. Then if the poor laws had a tendency to lower the rate of w ig< s in 
Ireland, must they not have the effect of increasing the number of emigrants ? — 
Certainly, it is a further inducement to go abroad. 

5156. Assuming that the opinions you have hitherto stated are erroneous, and 
that the application of the poor laws would be as useful as, according to your opi- 
nions it might be injurious, do you conceive that there exists in the parishes in 
Ireland machinery that could be entrusted with the levy, application and account of 
public money, for the purposes of the relief of the poor ? — Indeed I do not. 

5157. Do not' you think it would very shortly be created, supposing such an 
assessment to be enacted by law? — No, I do not ; I do not think there is a single 
seed or a cutting from whence it could grow. 

5158. Do you think such an arrangement would be productive of a great increase 
of jobbing? — I do. 

5159. Do not you think that the ministers of various religions, which are to be 
found in almost every parish in Ireland, might make excellent members of such 
a committee? — I think many of them are the greatest jobbers I know. 

5160. Do you consider that there exists such an active control of public opi- 
nion in Ireland, as would be a check to the abuse of power in parochial vestries ? — 
There is no public opinion. 

5161. Do you mean to say that the machinery would be deficient from the spirit 
of jobbing, and not from ignorance and want of capacity to conduct it? — Yes, and 
spirit of party. 

5162. Supposing that six persons were annually elected by the householders at 
large in a parish, and that these six persons with the help of the ministers of reli- 
gion and the magistrate, were to be entrusted with the powers of taxation, do you not 
think that they would have a sufficient interest in the well being of the parish, to 
administer their functions without the abuses you have mentioned ? — If so, they 
w ould be different from those I have been acquainted with. 

5163* Is there any thing in your experience of grand juries, and of the conduct 
of parochial vestries in Ireland, that would induce you, from the actual experience of 
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, asti to distrust the creation of new powers in the manner suggested by the < 
tbC stion's ? — I would rather depend upon the vestries than upon the grand juries. 

* a6A . Upon what ground would you rather depend upon the vestries than upon 
he grand juries ? — They are more intimate with the circumstances, and I think 
they are better taken from those that could have a control, but I should not depend 
upon them either. 

5165. Do you consider that annual elections of six commissioners or vestrymen, 
with a power of assessment and of relief, could take place advantageously in 
oarishes in Ireland ? — Though I am very well disposed to annual elections, yet I do 
not think it would suit in that case. 

5166. From what class do you think that those persons would be elected ? — The 
agents of the estates, I suppose, would be the persons that had the greatest control. 

“5167. Do you think that the active control exercised or exerciseable by landlords 
and by agents, would be sufficient to compel the householders to choose those agents 
as members of the vestry ?— I should rather think so. 

5168. In many parts of the north, might it not be expected that the persons to 
be chosen, would be persons of strong religious and party politics, and that the 
persons applying for relief, might be persons of another description of party poli- 
tics ?• — Certainly, the persons that would be likely to be elected would be Protestants, 
and the persons most likely to apply for relief would be Catholics, they being the 
poorer class. 

5169. Do you consider that there would be some dangers incidental to such 
a, consequence of reviving religious asperity? — There would, but I hope that would 
not be very alarming. 

5170. Supposing the vestry had the power of imposing taxes, three-fourths of 
which were to be paid by the landlord, and only one-fourth by the occupying tenants, 
do you consider that that would be any sufficient or immediate check upon the 
amount of funds that were likely to be raised? — This proceeds so much upon sup- 
position, that it is hard to give an answer to it ; agents of course would look to the 
interests of their landlords. 

5171. Are you acquainted with the state of the vestry laws in Ireland? — I can- 
not say that 1 am. 

5172. Have there been any differences of opinion and heart burnings produced 
within your observation, from the uncertainty of the objects for which vestry assess- 
ments might be made? — I have heard so, but I have no knowledge of it. 

5173. Do you think it would be desirable to define with more precision the 
objects of such assessments ?— Certainly, every thing should be stated in the most - 
precise manner. 

5174. Would it also be desirable to remove the burthen of those local assess- 
ments in cases of future leases, of course not violating any existing contract from the 
occupying tenant to the landlord ? — I think it would. 

5175. On what principle would it be just to remove the burthen which is imposed 
by those vestry rates from the occupying tenant to the landlord, that would not be 
equally just with respect to the maintenance of the poor to remove the burthen ot 
maintaining those poor from the occupying tenant to the landlord ? It would relieve 
tenants in some degree from a portion of the rank-rent, but I do not see how that 
would at all affect the poor I am speaking of, the begging poor. All the Irish are 
in some measure poor, but the difference is between poor and paupers. 

5176. If it would be a relief to the occupying tenant to relieve him from the 

amount of burthen which he is called on to contribute under the vestry rate, would 
it not also be a relief to the same occupying tenant to relieve him from the support 
of the pauper population, who now live around him, and who you say are chiefly 
supported by that class of society who are immediately a step above them. Would 
it not be a desirable thing to relieve the occupying tenant from that weight, and to 
place it upon the rich man who is more able to sustain it? — That is to say, why 
should you not prevent a man from being charitable ? Why should any one prevent 
another from laying out his money as he pleases; we object to sumptuary laws because 
that is a limitation of luxury, but we should then have a sumptuary law to prevent 
a man from using his money in charity. . 

5177. Do not you think that the relief of those poor is almost imposed upon the 
occupying tenantry as a matter of necessity from which they cannot escape . They 
may say no, if they please. 

5178. If their charity were not so exercised, would not the poor perish without 
some other provision ? — They would be in a very bad way, no doubt. 
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5 1 79 - Then is it not imposed upon them as a necessary burthen 1 ? — So far it j s . 
but 1 think, to say that people in a Christian country should not give in charity ^ 
the amount that they wished, would be a very extraordinary conclusion ; they do it 
freely, and they do it with satisfaction, and why prevent them from doing it. 

5 1 80. Do you consider that the so doing would deprive them of a moral and 
religious privilege? — Yes, with regard to the necessity of relieving the poor; that 
would apply also to a compulsory provision, if the poor are not relieved, let it be 
how it will they will perish. 

5181. Are there not considerations involved in the removal of vestry assessment 
from the occupying tenant to the landlord, which are independent of the mere 
money relief that might be given to the tenant ? — I think so. 

5182. Speaking generally, the landlords being Protestants, and the occupants 
speaking generally, being Catholics, do you not think that it would more desirable' 
that in future contracts those taxes for the support of the Protestant Church should 
be borne by those who have a direct interest in its maintenance ? — Certainly. 

5183. Are there many schools in your neighbourhood ? — Yes, more than enough. 

5184. Do you mean more than enough with reference to the number of persons 
to be educated, or to the description of education given ? — With reference to the 
people. I think the education is generally very good. 

5 1 85 . Have there been any causes of heart-burning and jealousy with reference 
to education ? — Not much. 

5186. Are you at all acquainted with the claims under the head of tolls and 
customs in your neighbourhood? — Yes ; I have had a good deal of experience on 
that subject. 

5187. Do you think that those duties upon the sale and transit of commodities 
produce any effect upon the industry of the poor? — I am sure of it. 

5188. In what respect? — They are levied off the most miserable people ; and to 
reduce them would be in some measure establishing the benefit of a poor rate, 
without the evil of a poor rate. Persons carrying fish on their heads for eight or 
ten miles, are tolled ; people carrying brooms are tolled. 

5 1 89. Have these tolls any effect in repressing the productive powers of industry ? 
— Yes, I think they have ; they are very vexatious. 

519°- Are they in many cases claimed against persons who have no sufficient 
means of procuring legal redress against the improper claim ? — Those are the persons 
that are generally attacked. 

5191. Are not the same claims made against the more wealthy and intelligent, 
and may not they be supposed likely to resist? — Yes, and they do resist. 

5192. Have you known any cases of such resistance? — I have; there have been 
frequent cases in the city of Armagh. Processes have been taken against the 
officers ; they have relinquished them, and in a short time they have afterwards 
resumed them. 

5 * 93 - Are the difficulties which are incidental to a legal resistance against a toll, 
supposed to be illegal, so great as to deprive the public of any efficient remedy in 
cases of abuse ? — I think so. 

5194. Have you observed any improvement in the state of public feeling, with 
respect to religious party, of late in the north ? —I think the irritation has declined 
very much. 

5 1 9 .‘ 5 -_ Does that show itself in the absence of the former contests and way- 
layings that sometimes took place ? — Yes ; I think there is more humanity between 
the different parties. 

5 1 96. Is there more of a disposition now to act together than there used to be ? — 
No, I cannot say that it has advanced so far as that, but I think there is less dis- 
position to irritate. 

5197- Do the Protestant displays still go on? — No, not so much. 

5198. Since when has this improvement taken place? — Immediately after the 
passing of the Bill, I think the Protestant party were never so violent, and in about 
three months afterwards the spirit subsided very much, and we are much more com- 
fortable than we were. 

5 1 99 - Do you think there is a tendency on the part of many Protestants that 
were opposed to the measure, to acquiesce in it now, and to recognize its benefits ? 
—Certainly. 

5200. Do you think it is likely to act usefully in the administration of the law 
in thc country, so as to give greater confidence in the purity and impartiality of that 
administration?^ — I should suppose so. 
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Mortis, 15 ° die Junii, 1830 . 



Major General Richard Bourke, called in ; and Examined. 



ron] YOU were examined before the Committee on the state of Ireland, in the Major General 

1—- 

■ 202. Since that period, have you had any means of making further observations y 

on the state of the country and the condition of the people?— Very shortly after 
the period alluded to, I left Ireland and went to the Cape of Good Hope, but 
l returned last year, and have been in Ireland since. 

''203. You were in the civil employment of His Majesty at the Cape of Good 
jj 0 pe v I was Lieutenant Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

5204. Have you since resided in the county of Limerick ? — I reside where I did 
before, in the liberties of Limerick. 

5205. Has there been any variation since you have resided there in the rate of 
wages ?— I think not, except what may have been occasioned by the conversion of 
Irish money into English. Gentlemen of the country pay their labourers at the 
same rate now as that which I have known to obtain for many years ; and I do not 
think the farmers have made any difference in their price. The wages of artificers 
have been reduced in some places. 

5206. Is there any alteration in the rate of wages allowed by the grand juries in 
presentments ? — I believe there is, but I am not quite sure of that. 

5207. It appears by a return which has been laid before the Committee from the 
treasurer of the county of Limerick, that the rate of wages which is generally allowed 
by the grand juries amounts to from 8 d. to 1 o d. and 1 s. per day ; has that been the 
general rate of wages, within your observation? — I think before the year 1825, we 
used to allow 1 s. a day almost constantly ; we considered that a fair charge. 

5208. Are there a considerable number of the labouring poor in your neighbour- 
hood and within your observation out of employ ?— A very considerable number. 

5209. Do you, under the head of labouring poor, mean to take those persons 
who have nothing but their labour to subsist upon, or do you include also the class 
of small tenants?— I include all that are in the habit of offering their labour for hire. 

Almost every labourer in my part of the country holds a little land, and in so far 
may be considered a small farmer ; and when I say there are a considerable 
number of persons out of employment, I mean manufacturers also, of whom many 
are out of work in my neighbourhood, the linen manufacture in that part of the 
country having totally failed. 

5210. To what cause do you attribute the failure of the linen manufacture? — To 
the application of machinery worked by steam in the manufacture of linens in 
England and Scotland. 

5211. Can you state what the price of potatoes may be taken at now in Limerick 
and its vicinity ? — When I left Ireland, about a month ago, in my neighbourhood it 
was unusually high, from 4 d. to 5 d. a stone, owing to some local scarcity. 

5212. What would you consider the average price of potatoes at this time of 
year? — About 2 £ d. or 3 d . ; earlier in the season, perhaps from 2 d. to 2 £ d. 

5213. Combining the answers that you have given, which state that a consider- 
able number of the people are out of employment, and that the price of potatoes is 
much above the average rate, is there any considerable increase of distress felt in 
your neighbourhood ? — 1 do not recollect ever to have seen more distress in that 
part of the country than I witnessed this spring. I am aware that some families in 
my neighbourhood have subsisted for some time past upon one meal of potatoes 
•a the day. 

5214. Can you inform the Committee what quantity of potatoes would furnish 
a meal for an able-bodied person ?— In the gaol, we allow between four and five 
pounds of boiled potatoes at a meal. 

5215. How many meals do you allow in a day? — Two meals only; the first 
consisting of stirabout and fresh milk : with the potatoes there is allowed a pint of 
sour milk. A pint of sour milk does not fall to the lot of every cottager. 

52 lG. Do you conceive that a stone of potatoes a day might be taken as a safe 
proportion for the quantity of potatoes required for the food of an able-bodied man ? 

—I think that would be an ample allowance. 

5217. Have there been any peculiar causes in that neighbourhood which have 
665. 3 T 4 had 
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Major General had a tendency to produce the increase of distress you have described ? — I am not 
Richard Bourke. aware of any peculiar to that neighbourhood. The failure in the linen manufacture 
' ^ J has been general throughout the county, and I believe in all the south of Ireland. 

15 June, tj2i 8. Has there been any alteration in the system of managing lands going 0tl 

within your observation, which has acted upon the state of distress of the people ? 

There has. I have known Ireland since the year 1816 ; from which period, land- 
lords have been endeavouring to clear their estates of a superabundant population : 
this process is still going on, and at times causes considerable distress to the persons 
removed. 

5219. You are aware of an Act which is called the Sub-letting Act? — I found it 
on the Statute Book when I came home last year. 

5220. Are the Committee then to understand that the system of clearing farm s 
was acted upon prior to the passing of that Act? — Certainly. 

5221. What do you conceive is the object of the landlord in effecting those 
clearances of his farms ? — The improvement of the estate, by consolidating farms, 
and getting more respectable and solvent tenants upon the land. 

5222. Under which system of management do you conceive that the highest rent 
would be offered, distinguishing the rent that would be offered from the rent that 
would be paid ? — Under the system of subdivision, no doubt. 

5223. Upon the average of years, under which system do you conceive the 
landlord would receive the greatest amount of rent? — Under the consolidation 
system. 

5224. Under which system do you conceive the improvement of the estate, and 
the introduction of improved agriculture, would take place? — Under the system of 
large farms. 

5225. Under which system do you conceive that there would be the greatest 
demand for labour? — I should think under the small farm system for manual 
labour. 

5226. Is that answer founded upon the supposition, that in the larger farms 
more would be done by mechanical means, and by the application of horse power ? 
— Yes. 

5227. Would the produce be greater, and the danger of vicissitudes of crop be 
less, upon large farms, and with an improved cultivation, applying it particularly to 
the potato crop ? — I should think so. 

5228. What is the condition of the actual small tenants upon those lands in 
which the subletting and subdivision of farms have taken place to a considerable 
extent? — Extremely wretched: those tenants produce little more from the land 
than what is sufficient to maintain their families ; and they find it very inconvenient, 
and at times impossible to pay the high rents demanded of them. 

5229. Is not the tendency of the alteration to change the state of the small 
occupier of land into that of a labourer seeking for wages in the market ? — I think 
such is the tendency. It goes to establish comfortable farmers and labourers in 
proportion to the demands of the farmer. 

5230. Have you observed the situation in which some of the estates are placed 
where the system of clearing has been carried into effect, with reference to the con- 
dition of the occupying farmers ? — I have : the condition of those persons appears 
to be very much improved. 

5231. Are the houses of a better class ? — They are considerably better ; it has 
been the practice to build good houses of late years upon those estates. 

5232. Have you not seen on some of those estates substantial farm-houses with 
slated roofs, built at the expense of the landlord, and substituted for the cabins that 
had been formerly occupied by the cottage tenants ? — I have ; I have seen lately 
some very good houses upon the estate of I.ord Dunraven, in the county of 
Limerick, and several good houses elsewhere, though not in general slated. 

5233. Do you believe that the conviction is generally prevalent amongst the land- 
lords of Ireland, such as you are acquainted with, and from the practice you have 
observed, that it is more for their interest to clear their estates, than to allow a 
system of subletting to go on ? — I believe so. 

5234. Speaking generally, do you conceive that it is necessary to add any indirect 
motive or any artificial excitement to the practice which at present prevails of 
clearing estates in Ireland? — By no means. 

5235. May it not be, on the contrary, apprehended that the system, though in 
itself leading to good, but leading to good through temporary distress, is proceediug 
with more rapidity than policy might justify ?— The practice has sometimes occa- 
sioned 
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• ned considerable distress : at the same time, I think landlords in general take the 
S1 ° e of the people who are ejected into consideration, and endeavour by some 
Ca ans or other to alleviate the pressure ; but, no doubt, very considerable distress 
« been, and I should suppose would continue to be occasioned by the continuance 
of the practice. 

^236. What becomes of the tenants who are ejected from their holdings in ordei to 
{ford the means of consolidating farms ? — In some cases they have been placed upon 
small allotments of mountain or waste lands in the neighbourhood, where there has 
been a possibility of doing so ; in other cases, I believe the people have gone into 
the large towns. 

5237* Did any case occur upon your own property, during your absence in the 
(Tovernment of the Cape, which rendered it necessary to make such arrangements 
upon your estate ? — Upon the termination of a lease which had subsisted for nearly 
70 years, an arrangement of the sort I have mentioned was made, and eight families 
were removed from the arable land of the farm, and placed on the mountain, with 
four acres in each allotment. 

5238. Was that change productive of ultimate good to the land from which they 
were removed, whilst at the same time it diminished the pressure which would have 
been created if those persons had been dispossessed without finding for them any 
habitation ? — No doubt, it very much diminished the pressure upon those persons, 
and the estate will be ultimately benefited. 

5239. Those persons whom you have yourself so removed to mountain land, and 
having four acres given to them each, what was the class of the holdings they had 
before ? — I believe some of them had not more than four or five acres. I was 
absent at the time of the expiration of the lease, and cannot exactly state what 
quantity of land they held ; but it was very inconsiderable. Those persons who 
held larger portions obtained renewals. 

5240. Was the land to which they were removed land which had been entirely 
unproductive before ? — It had only been used for grazing. 

5241. In what situation have those persons been able since to maintain them- 
selves ? — I had not seen them before they removed, but I understand they are as 
well off now as they were before. 

5242. Does this accumulation of numbers, generally speaking, take place in estates 
in which the landlord deals directly with the tenant, or in cases where there are 
intermediate mesne tenants, middlemen ? — Almost always where there are interme- 
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diate tenants. 

5243. Had the landlord the means of preventing this accumulation of numbers 
upon his estate ? — I do not think he had. It was almost impossible to prevent it 
on farms under lease. 

5244. Have you read the Subletting Act ? — I have. 

5245. Do vou think that that Act has been the cause of the distress which you 
have stated to” exist in your neighbourhood ?— I hardly know what the effect of the 
Subletting Act has been : it passed while I was absent from the country ; I never 
had occasion to avail myself of any of its enactments. 

5246. Have you heard of any one else availing himself of its enactments? — No, 
I have not ; I have heard it said, that in our county it has been almost a dead letter. 

5247. With respect to one of the sections of that Act protecting the tenant from 
more than one distress, have any circumstances ever come within your knowledge 
to show that that was a difficulty from which it was necessary to relieve the tenant ? 
— 1 am quite sure of it. 

5248. You are aware that under that Act no more than one distress is capable of 
being enforced ; have you known cases in which more than one distress had been 
enforced prior to the passing of that Act? — I have known frequent cases of 
that sort. 

5249. Have you paid any attention to the existing charitable establishments in 
your neighbourhood? — 1 am acquainted with the nature of all of them. 

5250. There appears to have been a new asylum for lunatics built at Limerick, 
are you practically acquainted with that establishment ? — I found the asylum estab- 
lished when I came home last year ; I am one of the governors, and have looked 
into its administration. 

5251. What was the state of the provision for the lunatic poor prior to the 
erection of that asylum ? — There was hardly any thing that can be called a provision 
for them : they used sometimes to be confined in the gaol, others were sent to the 
house of industry, which was very ill suited for their reception, or cure. 

665. 3 U 5252. Was 
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Major General 5252. Was there any sufficient moral and medical control under the former 
Richard Bourke. system provided for the lunatic poor? — No. 

^ ^ ' 5253 . Does the present establishment strike you as being well conducted an! 

15 June, the present system good? — Extremely well conducted, and the system excellent- 
1 830. best proof of which is, that a very considerable number of those who have bee [ 

brought in lunatic have been sent out cured. 

5254. Is that establishment entirely maintained by local assessment? — Entirely 

5255. Do you conceive the provision which is now made by law for the support 
of the lunatic poor, is adequate to the necessity of the case? — 1 think we want i n 
our asylum a ward for incurables. I am afraid the number of incurables is increas- 
ing upon us, and that we shall soon be obliged to refuse admission to patients whose 
case might admit of cure for want of room. 

5256. Can persons, whose insanity has proceeded from epilepsy, be received 
in the lunatic asylum established under the late Act? — No, neither idiots nor 
epileptics can be received. 

5257. Do you conceive that it would be desirable to make a further provision by 
law for pauper idiots, epileptic patients, and incurable patients ? — I think it would. 

5258. Were that provision made by law, would the support of the pauper lunatics 
and of all falling under that class, though under different stages and characteristics 
of the disease, be adequately provided for in Ireland ? — I think the provision would 
be complete in the district of which I speak. 

5259. Has any mode occurred to you by which this provision could be best made, 
whether by an additional ward annexed to the existing asylum, or by separate 
establishments in Dublin or elsewhere ? — I should say, in the case of the Limerick 
District Asylum, by annexing a ward to it. 

5260. Do you not think, that by annexing a ward, the same system of manage- 
ment and the same officers might with very little additional expense, be made ope- 
rative for the control of both establishments ?— Yes, those are the reasons why 
I prefer annexing additional wards. That plan would also be the cheapest. 

5261. Would you prefer that to any annexation of them to county hospitals or 
houses of industry ? — I think there can be no doubt of it. 

5262. Are the Committee right in understanding that the whole support of the 
lunatic poor is now provided for in Ireland by local taxation and assessment charged 
upon the land of the country ? — Exactly so. 

5263. There appears to be a county infirmary at Limerick, are you acquainted 
with that establishment ? — I am. There is a very good and convenient building, 
and I believe the treatment of the patients is as good as can be, and the expenses 
moderate. 

5264. Is that also supported by assessment charged upon the land? — By far the 
greater part of the funds are provided by assessment upon the land ; there are also 
subscriptions received, and a small Parliamentary grant. 

5265. In what mode are the admissions regulated to the county infirmaries of 
Ireland ?— The Act of Parliament directs that the patients shall be admitted upon 
the certificate of a subscriber, and it is upon those certificates alone that they are 
admitted or ought to be admitted, according to law. 

5266. Is there any regulation which prescribes that the patients admitted should 
be inhabitants of the county from the taxation of which the support of the hospital 
is derived? — No, there is not; and this circumstance has led to some difficulty with 
respect to the County Infirmary at Limerick. The greater number of the sub- 
scribers are persons residing in the city of Limerick, and the persons whom they 
usually send into the hospital upon their certificates, are residents of the city also. 
The city furnishes no part of the funds for the support of the hospital. The county 
gives 550 1 . English a year, (the largest sum allowed by law), and the grand jury of 
the county complain that there is no sufficient admission of county patients, although 
the county bears nearly the whole charge of the establishment. In consequence, 
at last spring assizes, the grand jury were very much disposed to withhold the 
usual grant, and I believe, it was chiefly upon consideration that this Committee 
were sitting, through whom they hoped to obtain the necessary alteration of the law, 
that they made the usual grant. 

5267. If they had withheld the grant, would the institution have fallen, or would 
its means of activity have been very much limited ?— It would have fallen. The 
subscription, as well as I recollect, does not amount to above 60 l. a year. 

5268. In what mode might the inconvenience to which you have alluded be cor- 

rected ? 
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. j ?__Bv restricting the issue of certificates of subscribers to the sick residing Major General 
the county. mcMBmrU. 

<260. Would not this produce a falling off of the subscriptions which are now 
, r j ve( j from persons not residing in the county? — Perhaps it might; but I do 15 June, 

ot think the subscriptions are to be considered ; they amount to a small sum ; 1 3 °' 

the great charge of the establishment is borne by the county. 

<270. In the case to which you have alluded, and similar cases of county infir- 
maries being situated within local and exclusive jurisdictions, if the admissions were 
confined to county patients, would not the patients belonging to the city be left 
without any medical relief? — If they had no establishment of their own. 

5271- Would not the best remedy be the erection of city infirmaries of the same 
character for city patients, leaving the county infirmary for the purposes of the 
county? — I think it would be very desirable to have separate establishments. 

I think also that neither the power of ordering admissions, nor the administration 
of those hospitals should be vested, as at present, in subscribers alone. The counties 
and cities upon which rates are levied for the support of hospitals ought to exercise 
a control over the funds they grant, and ensure the admission of the sick from those 
districts in which the rate is payable. I should therefore think it advisable that the 
power of ordering admissions should be given to justices of the peace in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, and that grand juries should appoint boards of superintendence 
of hospitals, as they appoint boards of superintendence for gaols. 

5272. Would you not extend that recommendation to all the charities supported 
at the expense of the grand jury, and would not such a board of superintendence, 
which should make their report to the next grand jury, be a considerable check 
against abuse, and cause improved activity in the charities ? — I think it would be 
& yery good measure, and might be extended to all the charities, except the dispen- 
saries, which are scattered over the county, and which I would exclude on that 
account ; at the same time I think, if grand juries are bound to present a sum in 
aid of a dispensary, they ought to have some control over that expenditure also, or 
they ought to have the power of refusing a grant of money (subject to the appro- 
bation of the judge of assize), upon complaint being made of any abuse in the 
establishment. 

5273. If justices of the peace generally were empowered to recommend persons 
to the county infirmary, would not such an alteration of the law indispose such 
magistrates from becoming subscribers — subscription being now the only means by 
which they can be entitled to recommend ? — Perhaps it might; but I do not think the 
funds of the establishment would be much injured by it. 

5274. Should you have any objection to limiting the power of recommendation to 
the justices at petty sessions? — I see no other objection, but that it would be more 
inconvenient to the patient to attend at the sessions. 

5275. It would be an extension of the present practice, and as far as it was an 
extension of the present practice, would it not be an accommodation to the patient ? 

— It would be a convenience as compared with the present practice, the sick 
having frequently to seek a recommendation from a great distance, under the existing 
arrangement. _ 

5276. You are aware, that by law at present, the appointment of medical officers 
to that establishment is restricted, altogether to members of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in Ireland ; is it convenient to continue that restriction of 
eligibility ? — 1 hardly think it is. 

5277. The law only providing for one county infirmary, whatever may be the 
size of the county, should you have any objection to vesting in the grand jury with 
proper safeguards as to site, and as to the specification of the plan and estimate, the 
power of erecting more infirmaries than one in large counties ? — I think it would 
be advantageous to give them that power. 

5278. Is your answer also intended to affirm the proposition that it would be 
advantageous to introduce some check as to the choice of site, and as to the expen- 
diture?— Certainly ; I think the adoption of the provisions of the Act for building 
Prisons would properly apply to any other public building in the county. 

5279. Under those provisions, is not a reference made to Government, and is 
not an approval of the site and of the estimate, a necessary condition before the pro- 
secution of the work ? — It is necessary before the work can be undertaken. 

5280. With those alterations which you have suggested, do you conceive that the 
establishment of county infirmaries, the income of which in the last year amounted 

665. 3 U 2 to 
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Major General to ‘ 54 , 000 /., and-the relief given having extended to 7,729 intern patients, would 
Richard Rourke. be adequate to the purposes for which these hospitals were intended ? — I think the 
v v J establishment would be fully sufficient. 

15 June, 5281. Are the Committee to understand, with reference to the county infirmaries 
1 3 °‘ that the expense is altogether borne by the grand jury presentments, and by the 
amount of private subscriptions ? — There is a small grant from the Irish Treasury 
in consequence of which the accounts were directed to be audited by the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts in Dublin. 

5282. Do you see any necessity of continuing that small grant from the Treasury 
which out of an expenditure of 54,000/. only amounts to 3,000/. a year?— I S6 g 
no great object in it. 

5283. Do you see any necessity for continuing the audit of all these accounts? 
— I think if a board of superintendence were appointed by the grand jury, in the 
way that boards of superintendence have been appointed for the gaols, there would 
be no necessity for that measure. 

5284. Have you found that the attendance of country gentlemen upon the gaol 
committee has led to economical arrangements, and to a better discharge of public 
duty, than under the former system ? — Considerably ; I believe the gaol at Limerick 
is as well managed as any gaol in England, and perhaps more economically than 
many. 

5285. And with an improved system at the same time? — An improved system 
of prison discipline. 

5286. Are there any establishments in the part of Ireland with which you are 
acquainted, for the reception of the poor in cases of fever ?■ — There is a hospital at 
Limerick and one at Newcastle. 

5287. Are those also maintained chiefly at the public expense by a tax raised off 
the land ? — Almost entirely. 

5288. Has fever prevailed at any time within your observation, and to any con- 
siderable extent, in Limerick? — I was in Ireland in the year 1817, in which year 
I think fever prevailed to a frightful extent. 

5289. Was it necessary at that time to enlarge very considerably the accommo- 
dation for fever patients 3 — I am sure it must have been ; but I cannot call to my 
recollection whether any addition was made to the Fever Hospital at that time. 

5290. You have attended as a grand juror frequently ? — I have. 

5291. Has there been any indisposition on the part of the grand jury to extend 
their grants for the relief of fever when a case was made out to require such an 
extension ? — I think not ; the grant of a sum of money to establish a fever hospi- 
tal at Newcastle was made in the spring assizes of 1829, immediately upon the 
application being made, and the expediency of the case made out. 

5292. Are there any alterations in the law with respect to fever hospitals, which 
have suggested themselves to your mind as desirable ? — I do not think the law 
regulates the mode of admission. In point of fact, any person now sends in a 
patient in fever, and he is not refused ; but I do not think there are any particular 
classes of persons in the county who are legally authorized to send in fever patients, 
except the subscribers to the hospital. 

5293. You are aware that there is an Act of Parliament which enables parishes 
to elect boards of health, and that in such boards of health is vested the power of 
providing f.)r fever cases. Have you known that Act of Parliament carried into 
effect? — I have not. 

5294. Have you known any cases in which you conceive it would have been 
necessary to have recourse to the powers vested in the board of health by that Act 
in removing nuisances, fumigating houses, and establishing temporary fever hos- 
pitals ?• — I think cases must have occurred when it would have been necessary ; in 
the year 1817, to which I have referred. 

5295. At that period was there any deficiency of exertion on the part of bene- 
volent persons in giving relief to the poor who suffered from fever ? — At that 
period there appeared to be every attention paid to the poor that circumstances 
would permit. 

5296. Were there any cases in which individuals who gave their gratuitous 
services in these works of charity suffered from the fever themselves ? — I have 
known instances, but I cannot exactly say whether in the year 1817. I have 
known of individuals catching fever from their attendance at the hospitals. I recol- 
lect Mr. Baylee, the treasurer of the Fever Hospital in Limerick, had fever twice, 

and 
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, the archdeacon of Limerick, Maunsell, at a later period, suffered from fever Major General 
an<1 ht in the discharge of his voluntary duty at that hospital. It is stated in the Richard Bourke. 
p aU "ort of the Limerick Fever Hospital, published in 1820, that “ Mr. Baylee 
116 at all times, and at all hours in the morning and at midnight in the wards, 

"“tching and relieving the afflicted ; in fact he was nearly an inmate of the hos- 
" tal- and in 1817-18, when the most seasoned practitioner would shrink from 
rlniier the number being then so great, and the accommodations so limited in 
the hospital, as to oblige the physicians to have over 40 patients in a room 16 feet 
re, Mr. Baylee was in every corner examining the bed clothes, and enforcing 
hv his personal exertions the observance of our orders and directions.” As well 
si recollect, Mr. Baylee obtained the thanks of a public meeting for his conduct 
upon that occasion ; and was solicited not to attend the hospital again for fear of 
danger to his life. . 

1 207. Then may the Committee conclude from the answers you have given, that 
upon the occurrence of the calamity of fever amongst the peasantry in Ireland, 
there has been no indisposition on the part of the grand jury to furnish the means 
authorized by law for the relief of disease, and no indisposition on the part of indi- 
viduals to contribute their exertions for the same purpose? — I believe no indisposi- 
tion has existed in either one case or the other. 

5298. Can you suggest any alterations in the law that would make the fever 
hospitals of Ireland more efficient than they now are ? — I am not aware of any. 

5299. Do you not consider that the vicissitudes of the potato crop, and other 

causes, render the peasantry of Ireland peculiarly liable to the recurrence of this 
calamity ?— 1 believe so. . , , , . , , A 

5300. Then, if it should appear that in a very considerable portion 01 Ireland, 
and more particularly in the northern counties, no provision whatever is made for 
fever cases, should you not apprehend that in the recurrence of contagion, such an 
unprovided state might lead to calamitous consequences ? — I should think it very 
desirable that arrangements were made for providing against such a calamity. _ 

5301. Can you state what the number of admissions into the Fever Hospital at 
Limerick, have been for the last two or three years ?— I have a return, stating that 
the number of patients admitted in 1826 was 2,781; in 1827, 2,977 > * n ^828, 

1,082; and in 1829,692. . 

<302. Can you state the expense also? — The expense in 1020 was 
1,513/. 18 s. 7! d.\ in 1827, 1,260/.; in 1828, 1,39*^ 3 J - m ,82 9> 

1,128/. i8i.'nrf. . . 

5303. May the diminution of the number of admissions in the two last years 
have arisen from the refusal to admit, rather than from the diminution of contagion 
in the county ? — No ; I should say it arises from the diminution of contagion. 

5304. Is there a house of industry established in Limerick : There is one for 

the city and the county. , . 

5305. Do you consider that this union of establishment between the city and the 
county is desirable, or that it would be more expedient to have separate establish- 
ments ?_I think it would be much more expedient to have separate establishments. 

5306. Is that establishment founded upon the statute of the 11th and 12th of 

Geo. 3. which seems to have originated in Dr. Woodward’s pamphlet as to the 
state of the poor ? — It is. . . 

5307. Are not all the magistrates of the county ex officio governors?- 1 hey are. 

5308. Is it not supported by grand jury presentment, by subscription, and by 

charity sermons, and produce of labour ?— It is. , 

5309. Of those sources of support, which is the most considerable lhe gran 

from the county of Limerick. rue a 

5310. By law these establishments are divided into four parts, for the mtirm and 

for the vagrant poor of the two sexes, thus combining a place of punishment for 
offence with a place of relief for misery and destitution. Do you conceive that 
that combination is desirable to continue ? — No ; I think it would be very desirah e 
to separate the criminal from the distressed poor, leaving the House of Industry tor 
the distressed poor only. „ , .. 

5311. Then, would you provide for the punishment of vagrancy under the ordi- 
nary laws, and in prisons r — In the House of Correction. 

531a. Can you state the amount which has been raised by grand jury presents 
ment for the House of Industry The sum is not always the same, but it generally 
amounts to about 800 1. a year ; that sum was granted m the year 1829, and the 

dt^Ki the same year, gave 304 ^ 53,3. Then 
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Major General 53 J 3 - Then the Committee are to understand that provision is made for this 
Richard Baurke. species of distress already by assessment charged upon the land? — By an assessment 
^ x' ^ charged on the land. 

5314. What are the grounds of admission into your House of Industry ?— Des 
3 ‘ titution, bodily infirmity that deprives the person of the means of earning hi' 

bread, lameness and blindness. There are also lunatics and idiots received into th S 
House of Industry. 

5315. Who recommends for admission to it? — Any justice of the peace ma 

send a person in. ^ 

5316. Have you sent in any person as a magistrate ? — I believe I have only sent 
in one person to be a constant inmate, during the whole time that I have been i n 
Ireland ; the person was a blind girl whom her mother had supported, and who 
when her mother died, was left in complete destitution. 

5317. There are establishments of the same kind at Cork and Clonmel, at 
Waterford and at Ennis, have you visited any of them ? — No, I have not. 

5318. Do you consider these establishments beneficial to the poor? — I do, as far 
as they go ; but the poor do not seem desirous of availing themselves of them 
I stated that I had sent in but one person during the whole length of time that 
I have been residing in Limerick, and the reason is, that I only have met with 
one person in my neighbourhood that was desirous of going into the House of 
Industry. 

5319. Are there not many objects of lame and blind who are in a state of men- 
dicancy within the district, and who solicit alms by the road side, and at fairs and 
markets ? — There are several ; and I do not think any of those persons would like 
to be sent into the House of Industry. 

5320. Do you think their aversion to enter a House of Industry arises from their 
obtaining more by their present mode of collecting alms ? — I believe they collect 
sufficient for their subsistence, and they have more liberty in the life they lead now 
than they would in the House of Industry. 

5321. Do you think that those mendicants and vagrants who have been alluded 
to, even if suffering under permanent bodily disability, would remain in a house of 

industry unless they were compelled as a matter of police there to remain ? No • 

I think they would escape. 

5322. Have the justices of peace in Ireland any power of committing those per- 
sons as vagrants to the House of Industry? — They have, but I do not think it is 
much exercised ; I do not think it is much called for. 

5323. Do not you think it would be desirable as a measure of police, and also 
tending to the morality of the country, if they were put into those houses of industry 
and reduced to more regular habits of life ? — The persons of whom I am speaking 
are generally^ suffering under some bodily disability, or from old age, and are more 
objects of charity than correction. 

5324. Are there any dispensaries for the relief of the sick poor in the county of 

Limerick? — There are several. J 

5325. Are you yourself concerned in the management of any of them? I am 

a subscriber to one in my parish, which administers medicine and advice to a great 
number of persons in the course of a year. 

5326. How are those establishments supported r— By voluntary contributions and 
by a grant from the county equal in amount to the subscription. 

5327. Has there been any difference of opinion with respect to the power of the 
grand jury in making those presentments ; namely, has a doubt been entertained 
whether it is imperative upon the grand jury to present a sum equal to the amount 
subscribed, or to present a sum at their discretion ?— I believe there has been some 
doubt of that sort, but the grand jury in our county have, as well as I remember 
ahvays presented the amount of the subscription. 

5328. Do you think it would be desirable that that doubt should be removed ?— 
The dispensaries are useful institutions, and I think therefore it would be desirable 
that the doubt should be removed, and that it should be imperative upon grand 
juries to give an amount equal to that subscribed, subject to the check I have before 
mentioned. 

5329. Would it not be expedient that, in a report made from those dispensaries, 
the name and the qualification of the attending physician or surgeon, the amount 
°; ... salar y> the days and hours of his attendance, and the mode in which the 
medicines are supplied, should be included, so as to prevent any liability to abuse ? 

—The 
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amount of his salary, I believe, is returned at present in the accounts of the Major General 

usurer ; I think it would be advantageous to give the name of the medical prac- Richard, Bourke. 

, e . er a nd also the times of his attendance. v J 

o. If a committee of the grand jury were appointed for the purpose of 15 June, 

' pecting anc j controlling public charities, although you would for the reasons you l83 °’ 
have already stated exclude the dispensaries from the provisions of such a new law, 
j„ht it not be desirable that the audit of those accounts should pass under the 
sanction of such a committee ? — I think it would be desirable. 

533 1 * Are the Committee then to understand that those institutions you have 
alluded to for the sick poor in dispensaries, are also supported by an assessment 
upon land in Ireland, and by local contribution ?— Exactly so. 

5332. Having now enumerated all the charities for the sick poor which are sup- 
ported either in whole or in part by taxation in Ireland, with the alterations 
which you have suggested in your evidence, do you conceive that there is a sufficient 
provision made for the relief of sickness amongst the poor ? — I conceive there is ; 
with the amendments of the statutes which have been suggested, I think the pro- 
vision would be complete. 

5333. Do you not mean to say that there is sufficient power under the Act of 
Parliament authorizing grand juries to assess their respective counties, for providing 
for the poor in Ireland, rather than that the sick poor are sufficiently provided for ? 

I have reason to think that the powers granted by law Lave been exercised in the 

part of Ireland with which I am best acquainted to meet the exigencies of the case. 

With respect to dispensaries, wherever they are established I think they afford 
a sufficient relief to the ordinary diseases of the poor. There may be, and I believe 
there are parts of the county of Limerick where dispensaries have not yet been esta- 
blished, and there perhaps the poor may suffer for want of attendance. 

5334. Do you then confine your answers to the city and county of Limerick ? — 

Principally to those districts, and the adjacent parts of Tipperary and Clare. 

5335. As far as your own experience goes, do you conceive that the law not 
only affords the means of relief, but that the grand juries and individuals have 
carried those laws into effect, and have given what in the average of cases is an 
adequate relief in cases of sickness ? — Such is my impression. 

5336. Are you aware that the relief for the sick poor, in the number of dispen- 
saries, fever hospitals, and other public establishments, is even greater in some of the 
adjacent counties, namely, in Cork and Tipperary, than it is in the county of 
Limerick ? — I believe there are several fever hospitals established in the county of 
Tipperary ; I am not certain as to dispensaries. 

5337. Are there any other charities which are not supported at the public 
expense, but which are supported by private benevolence ? — There are several, but 
I am not intimately acquainted with the nature of them ; there is one for the relief 
of sick and indigent room-keepers in Limerick ; there is also a mendicity esta- 
blishment there. 

5338. Are there not also charitable loans which have been derived from private 
charity in Limerick? — There are two: there are also almshouses founded under 
the will of a Mrs. Villars, who died not long ago. There are others, I believe, 
supported by bequests under the management of the corporation. 

5339. Do you consider that establishments such as almshouses are beneficially 
applicable to Ireland ? — They may be if applied to the relief of proper objects, and 
placed under judicious regulations ; I am not well acquainted with the description 
of almshouses in Limerick, nor that of the persons received into them. 

5340. Have you served upon grand juries? — I have. 

5341. Do you consider the present state of the law with respect to grand jury 
presentments to require amendment?— I think the grand jury system of Ireland, as 
far as it relates to making and repairing roads, is both imperfect and expensive. 

5342. Is not the grand jury tax, namely, the county rate, one of the heaviest 
burthens to which the peasantry of the country are subject?— It is one of the 
heaviest. 

5343- Do you conceive that an alteration of the law which, in cases of future 
contracts, cast the burthen of the grand jury assessment upon the landlord, would 
be an improvement? — I think it would be very desirable. 

5344- Has not the increase of the grand jury assessment, within your ow n know- 
ledge, been so great, and the number of new charges which have been introduced 
so numerous, as to have made it a matter nearly impossible for a tenant, at the 
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time of taking his lease, to calculate upon with respect to the future burthen 
which he might be subject ? — It is nearly impracticable to calculate beforeh n!i 
what the average amount of grand jury assessments will come to in a lon» CO y 
of years. G f3e 

5345. If the county assessment fall upon the landlord, will not he charge a n 

portional rent upon the occupying tenant, in contemplation of the county burthe °? 
— He probably will ; but the tenant will have the benefit of knowing what sum b 
was to pay ; he will have the benefit of a fixed payment during his lease. e 

5346. In the year 1790, the grand jury taxation of the county of Limerick 
amounted to about 7,400/. ; in the year 1829, it appears by the return before th 
Committee, that it had reached 34,000/.: was there during that interval (suppo s j n 
a lease made in the year 1790 to have subsisted till the year 1829) any prop 0r ^ 
tionate advance in the value of agricultural produce that could make the larger 
burthen a proportionate burthen to the smaller ? — Certainly not, taking the two 
extreme terms. 

5347. Do you conceive that the tenant taking his lease in the year 1 790, when 
the grand jury taxation only amounted to 7,400 /., could have contemplated such an 
increase, or that he could have made an offer for his land that would have enabled 
him to bear a burthen augmenting in that series of years to 34,000/. ? — He could 
not have had the increased charge in contemplation. 

5348. Is not the increase of grand jury taxation very much connected with the 
introduction of alterations of the law by the establishment of lunatic asylums and 
the establishment of a constabulary force, which are hurthens upon the land over 
which the grand jury can exercise no discretion whatever? — Certainly it is. 

5349. As far as the grand jury taxation is applied for the purposes of opening 
new lines of road in unimproved districts, is not the great advantage of such improve! 
ments felt by the inheritor of the soil in the increased value of his estate ? — No doubt 
it is, and in a certain degree by the occupier. 

5350. In a greater degree, is it not felt by the individual who has a permanent 
interest in the land ? — Certainly. 

5351. Under the present system, is it not the case that the individual who has 
the permanent interest in the land is not the person that pays, but the individual who 
has a smaller and transitory interest ? — Such is the case at present. 

5352. Do you think there would be greater economy in the discharge of the 
functions of grand juries, were those assessments to fall upon the landlords them- 
selves rather than upon the tenants? — Perhaps there might. 

5353- Does not the burthen now fall ultimately upon the landlord? — Not always. 
The assessment may be for a temporary object, and last for a few years only during 
the occupancy of a tenant, such as a tax for police. Assessments generally may 
be supposed to fall upon the landlord, and would do so if the tenant could fairly 
calculate at the time he takes his lease what the charges will be. 

5354- ^ a system be adopted by which the grand jury taxation is brought home 
to the landlord, will not the tendency of such a system be to reduce to practice that 
which is now the theory in Ireland, namely, that grand juries are taxing themselves? 
— It will ; and in that respect I think the change would be very beneficial. 

5355* Is not the collection of these grand jury taxes made by the power of distress 
and sale on the part of the collector ? — It is. 

5356. Are not those powers sometimes exercised, -and perhaps necessarily exer- 
cised, in a way to lead to very great hardship and distress upon the poor ? — They 
sometimes are. 

5357- Would not this inconvenience also be a good deal obviated if the charge 
fell upon the landlord, and if the payment of the tenant was not only a satisfaction 
of the tax but also a satisfaction of part of his rent ? — If the payment was made by 
the landlord's bailiff it would be an entire relief ; but if the tenant should continue 
to be called upon in person to pay the amount he might still be put to incon- 
venience, even though he had a right to receive the sum back again from the land- 
lord by an allowance in his rent. 

5358* Has the operation of the Tithe Composition Bill come under your know- 
ledge in this particular, so far as it casts the burthen upon the landlord ?— It has in 
some places. 

5359- Do you hold any lands which are now subject to the composition of 
tithe ? — I do. F 

5360* What arrangements do you make with respect to your tenants ? — I desire 
the bailiff always to pay the collector for the incumbent the amount of the tithe as 

it 
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. becomes due. The tenant thus never hears of the tithe : but I believe this is 
' ot universally practised ; and the collector going to the land to receive the tithe 
from the occupying tenant, is sometimes obliged to have recourse to distress to 

obtain it. 

5361. Even in such cases, the amount being fixed, not fluctuating, and being 
not a payment entirely out of the pocket of the tenant, but a payment for which he 
afterwards obtains credit, do you not conceive the change that has taken place to 
b e in all respects an improvement ? — I consider it a great improvement ; more 
especially in the case of tithes, as the tenant knows the sum with which he is 
charged, and will be prepared to pay it. This will not apply to the grand jury 
assessment, which is variable ; and on this account it would be desirable that it should 
be paid by the landlord’s bailiff" or agent. 

5362. In all other respects do you conceive that the policy, by which the pay- 
ment of tithe has been removed from the occupier to the landlord, should be 
applied to grand jury taxation? — I do. 

5363. Would not there be also this additional motive, that frequently the 
expenditure under the grand jury assessment is not so much for the benefit of the 
tenant as for the benefit of the landlord ? — Certainly. 

5364. If the grand jury were called upon to decide upon a work without any 
reference to the individual who had to execute that work, do you not conceive that 
such an alteration would be an improvement? — A very great improvement; it 
would put an end to the suspicion of favouritism. 

5365. Where favouritism exists, is it not a source of much of what has been 
complained of, and which is generally called the jobbing of the grand juries? — No 
doubt it is. 

5366. Is not the tendency of the present system frequently to put the execution 
of the public works into the hands of persons who are not the best qualified to 
execute them ? — That is one of the evils of the present grand jury system. 

5367. If there were an open system of contract, do you not think it would lead 
eventually to the formation of a class of persons who would apply themselves to 
the execution of the public works, and who would be enabled by their skill and 
their knowledge to execute those works at once better and cheaper than under the 
present system ? — I think it would. 

5368. In both respects, do you believe that it would lead to a greater economy 
of the public means and a better execution of the public works, and to more con- 
fidence in the grand juries than at present exists?— I think it would operate in all 
those ways. 

5369. At present, have you known cases in which the payment of the labourer is 
not a money payment, but an allowance on account, or providing him with food 
and effects of various kinds ? — I have heard frequently of such cases. 

5370. If a system was devised which secured to the labourer engaged in those 
works an actual payment in money wages for the labour he had performed, would 
not that be an improvement material, if not essential, for the purpose of raising the 
condition of the labouring classes ? — I think it would be a decided advantage. 

5371. Should you consider it desirable that the proceedings of grand juries 
should be carried on with more publicity than at present? — I think it would be a 
great satisfaction to the public, and would probably lead to a considerable improve- 
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ment in the administration. 

5372. Do you think it would be an improvement if the functions of the grand 
juries were to be administered in open court, subject to the supervision ot the 
magistrates and the freeholders of the county, like any other judicial proceedings? — 
It would be a very great improvement. 

5373. Do you think it would be an improvement if the civil business of the grand 
juries was separated entirely from the criminal business ? — I think it would : it 
would give the grand jury more time to discharge the civil business; at present they 
have hardly time to consider the cases that come before them. 

5374. Would you recommend that the magistrates should be invested with an 
absolute negative at the road sessions, rather than the present power of approval 
or disapproval ? — I have always thought they should. 

5375. Have they that local knowledge which entitles them to decide upon the 
subject ? — I think they have more local knowledge than the generality of grand 
jurors ; they make inquiries upon the spot, as it were ; their proceedings are public, 
and they receive openly the suggestions of the by-standers. 

5376. Would not such an alteration of the law induce magistrates to attend 
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Major General at the sessions more punctually and more regularly than they do at present 
Richard Bourke. I think it would ; and I think it might also induce persons w ho attend grand juries 

v J now, and who are not magistrates, but whom it would be very desirable to see in 

1 5 June, the magistracy, to become so. 

l83 °* 5377- Do you find that there is an increasing disposition on the part of thosg 

who are interested in the presentments, such as the farmers of the country, to attend 
those road sessions ? — The farmers do attend the road sessions, and sometimes dis- 
cuss the nature and expediency of the proposed works, but not to the extent that 
I could wish to see ; even when the accounting affidavits are presented, it is very 
difficult to get the farmers to state whether the work has been properly and faith, 
fully executed. The benefit that was expected from the establishment of the road 
sessions in this respect, has not, I think, been realized, from the difficulty of 
getting any one farmer to state whether a neighbouring farmer has executed his 
work as he ought, or even to state his opinion whether a new work proposed to be 
executed in his neighbourhood requires to be undertaken or is proposed for at a 
fair price. 

5378. Do you not think there is a growing disposition on the part of the farmers 
to attend those road sessions ? — I can hardly say so from my own observation, but 
I rather hope and believe it to be the case. 

5379. Das it ever occurred to you that it might be an advantage to separate the 
civil powers of the grand jurors, and to give magistrates at road sessions not merely 
a negative power, but an affirmative power, with respect to the roads of their district? — ■ 

I think the grand jury may act as a wholesome check upon the affirmative of the 
magistrates. I think it desirable, before a road is granted upon the present system, 
it should pass through both bodies. My own opinion is altogether unfavourable 
to the grand jury system ; I think the roads of the country might be managed much 
better, and more economically, upon a totally different system. 

5380. In anticipation of a change of system, do you think that the power of taxation, 
which is now exercised by the grand jury, might be delegated to magistrates at the 
road sessions, for the purpose of keeping up the roads within their district ? — I would 
rather give that power, with reference to the cross roads and roads of minor import- 
ance, to vestries, subject to the confirmation of justices, as in England ; vestries 
composed of persons paying a certaiu amount of parish rate ; in which case the 
repair of these roads should continue to be a charge paid by the occupiers of land. 
Then with reference to the great leading lines of road, I think that turnpikes might 
be placed upon them with advantage. 

538 1 . Should you like to see the power of erecting turnpikes given to grand 
juries ? — No ; it would be more desirable that they were established under Act of 
Parliament. 

5382. Would you remove the roads from the jurisdiction of the grand juries 
altogether? — I think it would be desirable to do so. Until turnpikes on the prin- 
cipal lines were fully established, those lines of road should be preserved anti 
repaired under some authority or other, either under the grand jury or the magis- 
trates at sessions. 

5383. Are you aware that in this country all the expenditure of money that is 
within the power of the magistracy is considered at the quarter sessions ? — I am 
aware of that. 

5384. Do you think that would be a plan adapted to Ireland? — I think so. 
I should like to see the power of levying rates removed from the grand jury to the 
magistracy ; I think it would be a means of improving the magistracy, and would 
lessen the expense of the county. 

5385. The grand jury being assembled only for a short period, being irrespon- 
sible after their discharge, and acting in secret beyond the control of public opinion; 
and the magistrates, on the contrary, being a permanent body, being responsible, and 
acting judicially in all those respects ; would not the magistracy of the county be 
a better tribunal for the administration of those duties than the grand juries are ? — 
I think those are powerful reasons for transferring the county affairs from the grand 
jury to the magistrates ; and there are these additional reasons. The magistrates 
meet four times a year, while the grand jury meet only twice, and the former would 
therefore have more time for the discussion of the subjects brought before them ; 
it may also be observed, that at quarter sessions the attendance and assistance of 
the resident peers may be obtained, which is not the case on grand juries. 

5386. Is not one consequence of the execution of the public works' by grand 
juries, that the entire execution of these works, or a very considerable proportion 

of 
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( them, > s thrown immediately before the spring and the summer assizes ; thus Major General 
0t ducins an artificial demand for labour during the spring work of the farmer, and Richard Bourke. 

P r ° jn(T his turf and hay harvest, and deranging the natural market of labour for the v ^ 

du ?L-That is one of the evils of the grand jury system, and it results from that 15 J«“ e » 
yf p t hat the work is frequently very imperfectly done. 

81 *5387. Can you suggest any possible advantage in carrying on the civil business 
of the county in secret? — None whatever. 

5388. Distinguishing between the grand jury presentments and the public works 
which have been carried on under the authority of the Government engineers, is 
there any distinction that has occurred to you practically between the two descrip- 
tions of vvork, both in their original design and in their subsequent execution ? — 

Ihe works conducted by Government engineers have been better planned, better 
executed, and generally at much less expense. 

5389- Have not those works also been connected with the system of the payment 
of wages of labobr by way of contract by the engineers? — I believe they have. 

I understand the labourers are paid once a week, and have found great benefit from 
that description of payment. 

5390. It appears from the Reports of Engineers, before Parliament, that the 
execution of those public works through mountainous districts, and in opening 
places of embarkation on rivers and harbours, has produced very considerable 
benefit to the country ; do you then consider that system is one which may be 
advantageously persevered in ? — I think it is. The greatest benefit has resulted, 
and may result, from the opening of roads upon the system now described. 

5391. Supposing the system introduced, and such advances to be laid out under 

the direction of competent authority, either upon the security of county rates, or 
upon the contributions of the grand jury to a specified amount, do you think there 
would be any indisposition in the grand juries of Ireland to avail themselves of such 
a source of national improvement? — I do not think there would. Those public 
works furnish present employment to the people, and they add to the permanent 
value of property. . . . 

5392. Are you acquainted with the Reports of the Commissioners for Draining 
Bogs in Ireland? — I have seen them. 

5393. Are you yourself proprietor of any land of the description to which their 
Report refers? — I am a proprietor of bogs in different places, and I have also 
improved some bog near my own house. 

5394. In what state was that land to which you last adverted before you com- 
menced your improvement? — It was bog on which turf had been cut; was in a very 
uncultivated, wild state, and, as I should suppose, not worth much more than io$. 
an acre. Since I improved it, it has been valued at 30 s. an acre rent. 

5395. At what expense do you conceive that this improved value was obtained ? 

— I should say, as far as I can depend upon the accuracy of the account I kept, at 
about 7 1. an acre. 

5396. At the expense of 7 /., do you conceive the rent to have been advanced 
from 10$. to 305.? — Yes. 

5397. Do you conceive that such improvements might be carried much further 
on bog lands in Ireland, or that the experiment you have tried is an exception, and 
not leading to any thing of a more general conclusion? — I do not think so profitable 
a result could be obtained in many cases. I speak of land that was not spongy 
bog ; it was land from which the turf had been cut, and which from lying by for 
some time was partly improved. 

5398. Do you consider that though a result quite so profitable might not be 

obtained, still a profitable result might be obtained in many other cases —I think 
there might. _ , , ' 

5399. If such result could be obtained, are there any impediments which now 

stand in the way and prevent the expenditure of capital which might be so advan- 
tageously invested ? — The state of the law prevents those persons who hold bogs in 
common with adjacent townlands from appropriating and enclosing that part of the 
bog which belongs to the townland, without going through the process of a bill m 
chancery, as I understand, to obtain a partition ; and this has deterred many per- 
sons, myself amongst the rest, from endeavouring to improve a large portion of bog 
in my neighbourhood. I cannot get the persons who hold that bog m common with 
»ie to agree in any amicable bill for a partition, and I cannot incur the expense of 
compelling them to divide. . , 

5400. Therefore these difficulties existing in the law have prevented you from 
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Major General em pl°ying capital advantageously to yourself, and in a manner that would gi Ve 
Richard Bourke. employment to the labouring classes ? — Such has been the case. I believe that if 
— N , — — — / the proprietors of the adjacent townlands could obtain possession of their several 
15 June, bogs by any cheap and short process, a considerable expenditure of capital would be 
1830. laid out on them, and that the result would be profitable, in a certain degree, to the 
owner ; but at all events, it would give immediate relief to numbers of people bv 
affording them employment. •' 

5401. Would not it also give relief by enabling the population, which may have 
become superabundant in some places, to obtain a settlement upon the land so 
reclaimed ? — It would have that effect. 

5402. Does your evidence as to the improvement of bog go to high bog, 0r 
merely to cut-away bog as it is called ? — To cut-away bog, in my own case of 
improvement. 

5403. Do you conceive that the same or any similar process could be made 
applicable to the high bog? — The process would be similar, but it would take 
longer time, on account of the required draining ; but I conceive that it might be 
improved, although the expenditure would be considerable, and the amount of the 
profitable return in many cases would be trifling ; still it might be done in most 
cases with advantage. 

5404. Considering that these reports have been so long before Parliament, and 
that the evidence of all the engineers, as well as of so many other competent wit- 
nesses since given, all leads to the same conclusion, that in the improvement of the 
bogs of Ireland, the capital of the country might be augmented, and a great extent 
of employment provided, should you consider it desirable that a few small experi- 
ments upon a limited and ascertained scale should be tried at the public expense 
for the purpose of bringing to the test the recommendations which by the authority 
of Government officers have been given ? — Although I am not favourable to the 
appropriation of public money for such purposes, I think that some experiments 
of that sort upon a small scale might be advantageously made. 

5405. If such experiments were tried, and proved successful, do you not think 
it would have the effect of bringing into action a large amount of capital which is 
not now applied to such purposes ? — I think it would, if the means of operation were 
given by an amendment in the state of the law, not otherwise. 

5406. Do you conceive that capital would come from England, or from Ireland? 
— I am hardly able to conjecture whether English capital would be employed in 
that way ; but I am sure the resident proprietors of land adjoining bogs would find 
means of improving them by expending capital upon them, if they had the power of 
doing it conveniently by the altered state of the law. 

5407. Do you not consider that there is an ample field for the employment of 
any capital that may exist in Ireland upon the land already reclaimed, on account 
of the inferior state of cultivation in which it is found ? — There is certainly a good 
deal to be done in the way of agricultural improvement in Ireland ; nevertheless 
I think the adding a certain portion of cultivated bog to an estate would be such 
an inducement to a proprietor, that he would rather expend his capital upon that, 
than in the improvement of the better land. 

5408. Would not it be rather an advantage than a disadvantage, if the capital 
was withdrawn from the cultivation of the better land, to be expended upon that 
which is at present uncultivated ? — I do not think the capital need be withdrawn 
from the better land. I think additional sums would be laid out upon the improve- 
ment of bogs. 

5409. If the improvement of the bogs in Ireland led to a diminution of the popu- 
lation in excess upon the land now in cultivation, would not that lead to an improve- 
ment ot the cultivated land contemporaneous with the improvement of the bogs 
also ? — It would be advantageous in both ways. 

5410. Have you any doubt that the ultimate effect of the cleariug system is one 
which will be beneficial, however it may be attended with pressure during its pro- 
gress at the present moment ? — I conceive it will be ultimately beneficial. 

5411. Has any mode occurred to you by which the ultimate benefit might be 
gained with a diminution of the present suffering? — Emigration appears to offer 
a mode of relief. 

5412. Would not the improvement of the bog lands in itself, be such a remedy, 
affording this species of domestic colonization to which you have adverted ? — As 
far as it went it would relieve the pressure ; in itself, it might not be sufficient. 

54 1 3 * Adverting to the question of emigration, has it occurred to you that the 
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■ te j tenantry and the landlord might both become contributors towards the 
* ense of that emigration ? — It has ; I think the landlord, finding the necessity of 
€X ^oving tenants who had placed themselves to excess upon his land, w'ould be very 
re . ■ t0 a vail himself at a certain expense, of a mode of removing them to their own 
» t ; s faction to another country, where they might turn their labour to better advan- 
tage • and I think the tenants would, in many cases, gladly contribute to such 

a measure. 

5414. In the improved value of his land, and the greater security of his rent under 
the altered system of management, would not the landlord receive his equivalent for 
the expense which the emigration might have produced ? — He would. 

5415. Are not most of those ejected tenants, at the time of quitting their land, 
in possession of some property of some kind ? — They generally are. The landlord 
frequently allows them to take away whatever property they possess, even though 
they should be considerably in debt to him. 

5416. At present, is that property wasted, or does it lead in most cases to a per- 
manent settlement of the ejected tenant ? — In many cases, I should think, it was 
absolutely wasted ; the tenants generally go into the towns seeking employment 
there, and expend whatever property they have in the pursuit, and remain afterwards 
in a helpless and destitute state. 

541 7. If that property were made available for the purposes of a voluntary emi- 
gration, would it not also constitute a fund that might be made available for such 
purpose ? — It would, certainly. 

541 8. Is there a disposition on the part of the people themselves to emigrate, if 
facility be afforded to them ? — There is. I understand, that this year they have gone 
off in considerable numbers from the county of Limerick to the United States, and 
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to Canada. 

541 9. Do you consider that that disposition has been created or increased by any 
account they have received from their friends who have emigrated, of the position in 
which they find themselves placed in America ? — It has been increased ; in general 
the accounts are favourable. 

5420. Have you seen any of those accounts from the emigrants r — I have seen 
a few letters in which they describe themselves as very comfortably placed, and 
recommend their relations to come after them as soon as they can. 

542 1 . If the Government provided the means of carrying emigration into effect, 
the expense being altogether provided by the emigrant, or those who felt interested 
on his behalf, do you believe that such a system is one that would be useful, and of 
which the people would avail themselves in many cases ? — It would be extremely 
useful, and would tend very much to relieve the existing distress. 

5422. Would you wish the system to be carried beyond that? — No; I should 
not like to see the expenses of emigration defrayed by a compulsory assessment. 

5423. Has it ever occurrea to you that it would be desirable to provide means 
of emigration by grand jury taxation, or any revenue of that kind ? — I have thought 
of it, and at one time I conceived it might be advantageously carried into execution; 
but I prefer the plan which has now been proposed, by which Government would 
provide the means of transit to the place of location at a fixed rate ; the people 
would avail themselves of it to a sufficient degree to answer the intended purpose. 

5424. Do you not believe that there is a great disposition on the part of the 
landlords of Ireland in many cases where tenantry are ejected, to provide for them, 
if any mode can be devised in which such provision can be made ? — I believe they 
are generally anxious to provide for those persons, both from motives of humanity, 
and for preserving the peace of the country. 

5425. Have not some disturbances occurred in your immediate neighbourhood 
in consequence of those ejectments ? — Some have occurred. 

5426. Were not those prior to the Subletting Act? — They were. 

5427. You were understood to state, you considered that relief might be afforded 
by removing the pauper population from the better description of land to the bog, 
where, they are superabundant upon the better land ; is it not the fact that the 
population is, generally speaking, most superabundant upon the verge of bogs ?— 
It is quite true that you generally find considerable numbers of people who have 
planted themselves without any title upon the verge of bogs, and they are, generally 
speaking, in a very distressed state; but they occupy the extreme verge only, the 
great extent of the bog is left free. 

5428. Would your plan go to displace those persons?— It might be necessary 
to displace them from the part actually occupied by them, upon its being appro- 
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Major General priated and enclosed by the proprietor of the adjacent townlands ; but those people 
Richard. Bourkc. might easily be provided for upon the bog, when a large portion of it was brought 
'' ' into cultivation. 

15 June, 5429. Have not those tenants at present a vague right of pasture over the whole 

1830. 0 f the bog? — They have no legal right whatever. 

5430. Have not many of them acquired a right by long usage ? — I believe 20 
years possession is required to give them any right, and then they actually acquj rc 
the fee of the land ; but there is great difficulty in removing them at any time from 
an undivided bog, owing to the proprietor of the adjacent townlands not being able 
to make out a title to that particular part of the bog on which those persons are 
placed. 

5431. Would it not be desirable to give to those tenants certain allotments of bon 
in lieu of their vague right over the whole of it? — On inclosing the bog that might 
be done. 

5432. Are not the cases of difficulty which have been suggested analogous to 
those which exist in England upon the inclosure of commons, where there have been 
rights created by occupation ? — I believe they are. 

5433. Are there rates collected for ecclesiastical purposes under the authority of 
vestries in Ireland ? — There are. 

5434. By whom are those rates now paid ? — By the occupiers of land in the 
parish. 

5435. In the part of Ireland with which you are acquainted are not the great 
majority of those occupiers Roman Catholics ? — They are. 

5436. Those rates are imposed by the Protestants in vestry assembled ? — Those 
for certain purposes ; such as the building or repair of churches, or providing things 
necessary for worship. 

5437. In consequence of the numerous churches which have been built of late years 
in Ireland, have not those rates become, in many cases, a matter of increased, and, 
in some cases, of severe charge ? — It has been generally augmented, and in some 
cases it may have become severe. 

5438. Should you think it advisable that those rates should in future remain 
a charge upon the occupier of the land, or that they should in all future leases be 
thrown upon the landlord ? — I think that those rates should decidedly be thrown upon 
the landlord. 

5439. Do not many of the reasons you have already given, with reference to the 
grand jury taxation, apply to those taxes also, together with the additional reasons 
arising out of the difference of religion r — They do ; the proprietors of the land 
being generally Protestant, it seems but fair that the charge should fall upon them. 

5440. With reference to the state of feeling in Ireland, and the recollections of 
past differences, do you not consider that alteration of law would remove causes 
of irritation, which, if allowed to continue, may be productive of injurious conse- 
quences ? — I think it would be very desirable to make the alteration upon the 
grounds stated. 

5441. You are aware that under the Vestry Act the powers of taxation are de- 
fined only in general terms, for such purposes as by the Rubric and Canons may be 
required ; should you not consider it an improvement of the law, if the express pur- 
poses for which assessment might be made, and the amount of such assessment, 
Were clearly and expressly defined? — No doubt it would be desirable. 

5442. Have you ever attended any fairs in your capacity of magistrate ? — I have. 

5443- Are you aware that there are charges made upon the transit and sale of 

commodities in those cases, under the heads of toll and custom? — Upon the sale 
of cattle there are. 

5444. It appears by returns which have been made to this House, that in some 
cases the demands amount to no less than five per cent ad valorem upon the sale of 
commodities of the first necessity, including potatoes and the domestic manufactures 
of the country ; do you consider that in other cases, although not reaching that 
extravagant extent, they operate injuriously upon the interests of the people?— 
I think there is little or no advantage obtained in return for the charges made, and 
therefore they operate injuriously. 

5445. Are not those fairs held very frequently in the open highway, and in the 
streets of towns, the individual giving no fair-green, or accommodation of that 
description ? — It happens in some cases. 

544b- Is not the enforcement of those demands frequently connected -with the 
administration of oaths to the parties ? — Frequently : the person who stands at the 
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pj.crap, as it is called, at fairs, upon its being stated that cattle driving out 
not been sold, usually tenders an oath to the driver, and swears him to the 
S of his assertion. 

Have you known any persons indicted for that act, which would seem to 

an offence ? — No, I have not : I have heard the practice frequently spoken of 
with great reprobation. 

<5448. Is there any right of collecting those tolls in kind, such as a handful out 
f a sack of corn ? — In cities and corporate towns such is frequently the case : it 
■° the case in Limerick, where a compensation in money is given in lieu of the 
uantity of corn. 

1-449 • In the Report of the Committee upon the state of Ireland it was stated, 
that the manner in which tolls and customs are levied at seaports and markets, are 
amongst the subjects of general interest and of great importance, which were 
recommended to the serious consideration of Parliament ; do you consider that an 
improvement of the law is required, so as to protect the public from any improper 
charge ? — I am not well acquainted with the subject myself ; but from every thing 
I have heard upon it I believe it is required. 

5450. It appearing, from the early part of your evidence, that there are many 
cases of extreme hardship which present themselves to observation in the state of 
the Irish poor, and that a very considerable part of the people are out of employ- 
ment, has any specific remedy occurred to you for such an evil ? — There has not : 
the cure must be gradual ; it must be sought, and will in time be found in the 
improved moral and economical habits, and increased intelligence of the people : 
these are sure to take due effect and raise the condition of the poor, when unim- 
peded by positive institutions of an injurious tendency. Some assistance to the 
progress of improvement may be afforded by the creation and development of new 
sources of industry ; some greater alleviation of existing distress may be procured 
by the extension and regulation of charitable establishments ; a less encumbered 
field may be opened to the exertions of industrious individuals, by the removal to 
other countries of those who are willing to try their fortune abroad. Various aids 
of this sort may and should be afforded, but their effect must be gradual. 

5451. Do you think there is an improvement going on amongst the people, of 
that gradual kind to which you have adverted ? — I think the foundation for improve- 
ment has been laid by the general spread of education, and the better administration 
of the laws ; still the condition of the poor of Ireland is one of very great privation. 

5452. May not the capital and wealth of a country very considerably augment ; 
but if, at thp same time, the augmentation of the population be in a still 
greater proportion than the increase of capital, may not the phenomenon occur of 
increased national wealth, and yet of increased privation, on the part of the bulk 
of the people? — I should think that pretty nearly describes the condition of Ireland. 
I think the population has been increasing beyond the supply of capital necessary 
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for its full employment. 

5453. Do you consider that any check has been put to the increase of the 
population, either by the system of clearing farms, to which you have adverted, and 
the consequent difficulty of obtaining settlements and means of building houses, or 
by the operation of prudential habits, in indisposing the people against early impro- 
vident marriages? — I should think the clearing system has operated to a consi- 
derable extent, and increased provident habits may have come in aid to keep down 
the population. At the same time, it is but too evident that the progress of 
improvement has not been sufficient to arrest distress, and that the population is 



still superabundant. 

5454. Do you think that increased intelligence, and the progress of knowledge 
by means of education among all the people, may have led them to improved habits r 
— I do : I think that education has made considerable progress in Ireland within 
my knowledge ; and there is no doubt it has a direct tendency to improve the 
habits of the people, both morally and prudentially. 

5455. Do you conceive that the tendency of these natural causes is to raise the 
condition of the poor, and improve the general condition of the country, if unim- 
peded by any positive interferences on the part of the Legislature ? I do. 

5456- Has the alteration of law that took place in the course of the last year, 
namely, the Relief Bill, tended to accelerate, in your opinion, those causes of 
gradual but certain improvement ? — I think it has. 

5457- Can improvement be said to be taking place in a country such as you 
describe Ireland, where the population is exceeding, the supply of capital in that 
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Major General country? — I think you can observe improvement in certain classes of people 

Richard Bourke. amongst the farmers, for instance. I think their condition is much more easy and 

' affluent than it formerly was. I do not indeed think that any material improvement 
has yet gone down to the lower classes ; but I hope it is in progress. 

5458. Do you conceive that any permanent improvement could be given i n th e 
respect adverted to by the last question, except by some measure that would 
increase the capital of the country, or diminish the number of people in relation to 
that capital ? — I do not see how the existing distress can be relieved in any other 
way. 

5459. Do you consider that any system of compulsory relief by local assessment 
would have the effect either of increasing the capital of the country, or of din,;! 
nishing in any other way the relation between that capital and the numbers of th e 
people ? —I do not think it would. I think it would be an aggravation of the evil. 

54C0. Could it do more than alter the distribution of the capital, rather than 
create new capital ? — It could not create new capital. 

5461 . If labour is applied to waste lands, or profitably applied to lands at present 
in cultivation, will not capital be created by such application of labour to such 
lands ? — No doubt, capital will be created by the profitable application of labour. 

5462. If it appears that there is a field in Ireland for the profitable outlay 0 f 
capital, both upon land already in cultivation, and upon waste land, and that this 
capital is not applied, and that the population is not employed, do you not think, 
that under these circumstances it might be desirable to provide for the employ, 
ment of the poor in Ireland by a compulsory assessment ? — There are certain em- 
ployments of the labouring poor, such as the public works already mentioned, which 
may be said to be provided for by a compulsory assessment, and which may be 
useful and profitable both as to present employment and permanent advantage. 

5463. Do you allude to grand jury works ? — Public works of which the first 
expense is provided by the Government, and the Government is repaid by a county 
rate. 

5464. In speaking of public works, is the system you recommend one in which 
individuals finding it for their advantage to undertake a public work, should apply 
to the Government or to the grand juries, or to both, and obtain the means of 
accomplishing their object ? — Just so ; or the works may be struck out by the Go- 
vernment itself, and recommended to the counties for execution, upon the reports 
of engineers. 

5465. In those cases, you do not suggest that the original work should be made 
compulsory ; but that a discretion should first exist as to the engaging in the work, 
however taxation afterwards may be made compulsory upon the parties?— 
Exactly so. 

5466. Should you see any objection to making a provision by law for those 
classes of human suffering which are not likely to be increased in their amount by 
the circumstance of a provision being made, as for the blind, and persons who have 
lost limbs, or who have suffered the privation of any of their senses ? — I see no 
objection whatever. I think such objects ought to be provided for. 

5467. Would not the circumstance of their being provided for by the public 
destroy all the care and attention of their friends and relations towards them ?— 
As the law stands now, such objects have a claim to public provision by being sent 
to the House of Industry ; but I have already stated, that very few' applications 
are made for admission to that establishment, notwithstanding it is well known that 
such a provision exists. The sufferers alluded to are usually maintained by their 
relatives, or by private charity. 
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Major General Richard Bourke, again called in ; and Examined. 

5468. SUPPOSING it was considered desirable to introduce any system of 
compulsory relief, do you conceive that it would be desirable to embrace in that 
system a provision either for children, or for the parents of families in proportion 
to the number of children ? — I should think not : it would have a tendency to 
encourage improvident marriages, and to dismiss from the mind of the father a care 
for the provision of the children. 

5469. Do 
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5469. Do you not conceive that those improvident marriages are at the present 
moment one of the great causes of the increased population, as compared with the 
increase of capital ? — No doubt they are. 

5470. Supposing a plan of relief to be introduced, what do you think would be 
the effect of including amongst the classes entitled to relief the aged, not coming 
within the former definitions of either the sick, or those who from loss of limb or 
loss of sense are incompetent to maintain themselves ? — I think it would have the 
effect of inducing their relations, who support them now, to leave them to the care 
0 f the parish, and a considerable expense would be incurred, without any additional 
comfort to the objects. 

5471. Are the domestic charities of life, and the duties between parents and 
children, generally speaking, performed or neglected amongst the peasantry of Ire- 
land ? — I think they are performed in the most exemplary manner. The charity of 
the poor towards each other, even where there is no claim by relationship, is very 
remarkable. 

5472. Do you consider that to be greater than in Great Britain ? — Infinitely 
greater, from every thing that I have observed. 

5473. Does it show itself as well in the charity of those who may be considered 
the poor towards each other, as in the charity which the farmers and the class of 
yeomanry show towards the poor ? — I think it is most conspicuous in the charity of 
the poor towards each other. 

5474. What effect do you think would be produced upon the well-being of the 
poor themselves, by including in a scheme of relief able-bodied poor who may be with- 
out employment ? — The effect w-ould be to reduce the rate of wages in the country, 
and thereby to aggravate the evils from which the labouring poor are now suffering. 

5475. In your answer you contemplate that the relief would be given in labour, 
in which case the tendency w'ould be to reduce the rate of wages ? — It is the only 
way in which I think relief could be afforded. 

5476. Supposing it were given in food, or in money, what effect do you think 
would be produced by it ? — Considering the actual condition of the labouring poor 
in that part of Ireland where I live, it would go nearly to absorb the revenue of 
the country ; it would lead to the extinction of property. 

5477. Independently of its effects upon the property of the higher classes, what 
effect do you think it would produce upon the poor themselves, if the able-bodied 
poor were entitled to apply for and to receive gratuitous relief? — It would dete- 
riorate their habits, and thus aggravate the evil it was intended to remedy. 

5478. Did you act, at the time of the failure of the potato crop, as chairman of 
the committee for the relief of the county of Limerick? — I did, in the year 1822. 

5479. Did that lead to the necessity of your carrying on a very extended cor- 
respondence with the various parishes in the county which received relief? — It did. 

5480. Was the general principle adopted by that committee one of giving relief 
in the way of labour, or giving relief gratuitously ? — The giving relief by the way 
of labour. As well as I remember, the instructions of the London committee were 
to that effect ; and I think it was in some parishes a cause of complaint that the 
county committee required labour as the price of the assistance bestowed. The 
poor conceived that the money sent from England ought to be given gratuitously, 
without requiring any return for it in any way. 

5481. What description of work was given in that case? — The people were 
chiefly employed in repairing roads, which probably would not have been repaired 
by grand jury presentments ; in cutting down hills, filling hollows, and other im- 
provements of that kind. 

5482. Was the result of your experience at that season of distress such as to lead 
you to apprehend that there would not be found amongst the peasantry a spirit of 
independence that would make them averse to receiving gratuitous relief? — Such 
was the result, certainly; there appeared to be no indisposition to receive gratuitous 
relief, but the reverse. 

5483. Did the feeling you have spoken of arise from misunderstanding the terms 
on which the funds had been remitted from England ? — This was probably the case 
at first. 

5484. Do you not think it also arose from a disposition on the part of the people 
rather to obtain relief without giving labour in exchange for it, than to receive 
relief in the shape of wages for labour? — I have no doubt that such disposition 
existed ; it was manifested very clearly in the sequel. 

5485. Are there many labourers who emigrate from Limerick and its vicinity to 
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this country for harvest work? — No, I do not think from the county of Limerick 
There were, until lately, persons who used to come into the county of Limerick for 
labour in harvest time from Galway and Kerry ; of late years this has not been the 
case, but I do not think that persons emigrate from Limerick to England seeking 
labour. 

5486. What is the inducement, in your opinion, which brings over the Irish 
labourer to this country ? — Better wages, and employment at a time when he cannot 
find it in Ireland. 

5487. Do you consider that the introduction of a system of relief for the poor in 
Ireland would check such emigration ? — I do not ; for if that system had the effect of 
reducing the rate of wages, as I conceive it would, the motive to emigration would 
be still stronger than at present, by making the difference of the rate of labour 
between the two countries still more to the disadvantage of Ireland. 

5488. Supposing the relief were confined to the aged, and the families of 
labourers, what effect do you think might be produced upon the emigration of the 
poor into this country ? — I think that even that arrangement would rather increase 
than diminish the emigration, because it would relieve the able-bodied poor front 
the care of the aged and infirm, who are now dependent upon them, and thus leave 
them more at liberty to seek higher wages abroad. 

5489. You are aware that by the law as it stands, the Irish pauper in this 
country who applies to the parish for relief, even as casual poor, is transmitted at 
the public expense from this country to Ireland, and that great expenses are 
incurred by the English counties in effecting this object?— I have heard so. 

5490. Do you think that this transmission of the Irish paupers, at the expense 
of the English parishes, acts to diminish the number of Irish who come over to this 
country ? — I should think the reverse. 

5491. In what way do you think it acts in producing a contrary effect? — It 
enables the Irishman to save the expense of his journey back, which, as far as 
I understand, in most cases, he has the means of defraying. It thus increases the 
profits of his annual emigration, and consequently the inducement to it. 

,5492. Supposing no such system existed, would it not be necessary that every 
Irish labourer coming over here should calculate upon the expense of a double 
journey, and either provide in actual possession the means of paying such expense, 
or have a reasonable certainty of its being provided from other sources ? — I should 
think, if he understood that he would be left without assistance here if he did not 
provide the means of returning, he would take measures to ensure them. 

5493. Then that provision by the English parishes which diminishes the 
necessary expense upon the Irish pauper, increases the circle of paupers, and the 
number of paupers that are likely to come over to this country ? — I think it may 
have that effect. 

5494. You spoke of a domestic emigration in Ireland itself, which brought the 
workmen of Galway and of Kerry into the county of Limerick; was that to any 
considerable extent? — To no considerable extent at any time. 

5495. At what period of the year has that taken place ? — Generally about harvest 
time and potato digging. 

5496. Then this flow of cheap labour to a better market took place in Ireland 
without any encouragement from an artificial system of relief? — Certainly. 

5497. Were there complaints made by the labouring classes in the county of 
Limerick, and sometimes resistance by force to the introduction of this cheap labour, 
which bore an analogy to the complaints which are made in England against the 
introduction of cheap labour into this country? — The county of Limerick labourers 
nsed to complain of the employment of those persons, and not unfrequently they 
attacked and beat them, if an opportunity offered. 

5498- Are the Committee to understand that the opinion that you have pro- 
nounced as against the introduction of a system of compulsory assessment for the 
poor in Ireland is founded and can be justified upon considerations referrible to the 
interests of the poor themselves, abstracted from the interests of landlords and pro- 
prietors ? — Certainly. 

5499 * If the end of this compulsory assessment should be to give increased 
employment to the able-bodied poor of Ireland, can it be said that a negative can 
be put upon this question of compulsory assessment for such purposes, with reference 
to the interests of such poor ? — I do not think a compulsory assessment would have 
the effect of increasing the profitable employment of the poor; on the contrary, 

I think 
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T think a compulsory assessment would go to lower the rate of wages, and thereby 

• • r e instead of improve their condition. 

*6 <00. If a compulsory assessment should be applied for the purposes of employ- 
- a labourers on new sources of industry and employment in Ireland, is it not 

* vTdent that under that application of a compulsory assessment the tendency of it 
w ould not be to reduce the rate of wages ? — If new sources of profitable employ- 
ment were devised, and none of those labourers at present employed were thrown 
oU t of employment, the rate of wages would not be reduced ; but this supposes an 
increase of capital, and not a new distribution of it by means of a compulsory 

assessment. 

5501. Would not the application of labour in Ireland to any objects of employ- 
ment in that country have a tendency to abstract some portion of the surplus labour 
that now exists in Ireland, and thereby to benefit the situation of the labouring 
population of the country ? — No doubt the introduction of capital for the purpose of 
employing the unemployed poor in works of any kind, would be a present advantage 
to them. 

5502. By the introduction of capital, do you mean the increase of capital ; or by 
the introduction of capital, would you understand a new distribution of the capital 
already existing? — I mean an increase of capital. 

5503. If it were merely a new distribution of the capital already existing, should 
yon conceive that that capital would be more likely to be advantageously employed, 
with a view to the condition of the labouring classes, by its being left to seek its 
natural employment, rather than in being diverted from that natural employment by 
a system of taxation ? — I should think the interest of the capitalist would direct his 
capital into the most profitable channel both for himself and those employed by him. 

5504. Supposing a tax were to be laid upon absentee property, do you not think 
that in the proportion which the sum so levied would bear to the whole property of 
Ireland, it would be of advantage to the country in the way mentioned, if that money 
should be employed in giving work to the poor? — A tax of that sort would reduce 
the value of absentee property, and I should suppose that it would meet the case 
I have just been contemplating, by creating a new distribution, but not an increase 
of capital. 

5505. The question refers to capital that would otherwise be expended in another 
country? — I do not think the tax would have the effect of giving additional employ- 
ment any where. 

5506. Would it not be an addition to the capital expended in the country ? — It 
would only be a new distribution of it. 

5507. If capital is abstracted from a country, and then a portion of that capital 
is returned to it, would it not increase the capital of the country ? — I think not : the 
capital of the country would be left just as it was. 

5508. If a portion of the revenue derived from the land in Ireland, which would 
otherwise be expended in another country, were by a compulsory assessment 
employed in giving work to the poor in Ireland, do you think that by this means 
the capital of Ireland would not be increased by the employment of labour which 
would not otherwise be afforded? — If the revenue were profitably employed, it would 
go to the increase of capital, but not otherwise. 

5509. And, therefore, that portion of the revenue would be converted into 
capital ? — The profit obtained would become additional capital. 

5510. However the Committee may lament absenteeism, and deprecate the 
practice in its moral and political consequences, do you conceive that a special tax 
upon absenteeism would be productive of benefit to Ireland ? — It would be very 
unjust in principle, and in my opinion unproductive of any benefit. 

5511 . Suppose an estate at the present moment is sold in Ireland requiring 
the investment of capital in its improvement, or admitting at least of the profitable 
application of capital in its improvement, should you consider it most desirable for 
the interest of the country that that were bought by an English capitalist or by an 
Irish proprietor ? — I should say by an English capitalist. 

5512. Do you not conceive, that if it were bought by an English capitalist, there 
would be a greater chance of a further application of capital over and above the 
purchase-money of the estate, in the improvement of that estate? Certainly ; that 
>s one chief reason why I should prefer its being purchased by the English capitalist. 
There are other reasons, moral and political. 

5513 . In that application of capital for further improvement, would there not be 
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Major General an increased demand for labour, and a consequent amelioration of the condition of 
Rickard Bourkc. the labouring classes? — I think so. 

^ ^ J 55t4- If those advantageous consequences are likely to follow from the applj_ 
16 June, cation of English capital in the purchase of Irish estates, and the consequent 

1830. improvement of those estates, would not those benefits be arrested, were there anv 

special tax applied to absentee property ? — They probably would, inasmuch as the 
capitalist would not like to be compelled to reside upon the property under 
a penalty. 

5515. Do you think it would be desirable to exempt absentee property from 
any compulsory assessment that might be laid upon the land ? — By no means. 

5516. Do you think it would be of advantage to Ireland if land in that country 
was in any great proportion purchased by English capitalists who would never 
reside there? — I think it would be advantageous if they would also expend som e 
additional capital in the improvement of thp land ; and I can hardly conceive that 
they would purchase the land without some view of the kind. 

5517. Would it not have the effect of excluding Ireland more than she is at 
present excluded from the advantage of a resident gentry ? — I conceive that Ireland 
suffers considerably in some respects from absenteeism, and I should be very 
glau to see Irish proprietors reside upon their estates in Ireland ; but I think 
any measure that would go to deter the English capitalist from purchasing land 
in Ireland, and improving it, would be injurious to the country. 

5518. How do you conceive that Ireland suffers from absenteeism? — In morals, 
in habits, in manners, and to a certain degree in want of employment for the 
labouring poor. 

5519. Have you not stated in a former part of your evidence, that that which 
appears to you to regulate the condition of the labouring classes is, the proportion 
existing between the capital capable of being productively employed and the num- 
ber of people? — I have. 

5520. Then, if the purchase of an Irish estate by an English proprietor has the 
effect of introducing more capital into the country, would it not have a consequent 
effect upon the principles involved in your last answer in raising the condition of the 
labouring classes ? — It would. 

5521. Do you think there is any difference in the system of managing the 
estate, or the condition of the people, between an estate the property of an absentee 
residing in England, and an estate the property of an Irish gentleman who resides 
in another and distant part of Ireland? — Not necessarily; I think the cases are 
exactly similar. 

5522. Are there not many estates within your own observation which illustrate 
that fact, namely, estates belonging to persons residing in the north, or in other 
parts of Ireland, as well as the estates of absentees who reside in England ? — There 
are many properties so circumstanced. 

5523. With respect, both to the moral and political effects as well as the condi- 
tion of the people with regard to employment, is there any visible difference betw een 
the two classes of property ? — I do not think there is. 

5524. Does it necessarily follow, that an English capitalist, purchasing land 
in Ireland, should lay out money upon that estate ? — It does not necessarily follow, 
but it is more than probable that he would. 

5525* Would he not purchase land in Ireland instead of buying in England, if 
he thought he could get a greater return for his money with equal security ? — He 
would. 

5526. Do you not conceive that this distinction exists between the landed pro- 
perty of the two countries, that if an Englishman purchases an estate in England 
he calculates upon receiving the mere interest for the purchase-money, but that if 
he purchases in Ireland, he may at once obtain a higher interest for his money, and 
at the same time be enabled to apply a larger amount of capital than he could do 
in England, to the improvement of that estate, receiving, not only the profit upon 
that capital, but an increased profit upon the purchase-money of the estate itself? 
— Such, in my opinion, would be the probable motive to induce the English capi- 
talist to - invest his money in the purchase of Irish land. 

5527. Do you found your objections to any compulsory assessment for the relief 
of the poor upon the evils which you consider necessarily must arise from any such 
system, or from the evils which you have seen to arise from the English poor laws? 

From both one and the other ; I have considered the principle, and I have seen 
the effect in England. 

5528. Then 
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- ^28. Then you do not contemplate the possibility of any system of poor laws Major General 
which can avoid the evils which have occurred from them in England ? — Such a sys- Richard Bourkc. 
tern has not occurred to me. v 

0$g. Do you consider that the state of society in Ireland is such as to afford June, 

an y remedy against the evils which have arisen from the poor laws in the state of 18301 
society that exists in England? — I think the state of society in Ireland, both as 
regards the poor -and the rich, peculiarly unsuitable to the introduction of poor 
jaws. -As far as management goes, I should think it would be infinitely more 
difficult to procure the proper administration of the poor laws in parishes in 
Ireland than in those of England, supposing a parochial system of relief to be 

established. 

553°- respect to the checks against abuse, derived from public opinion, and 
from the habits of the people, from what you have seen of local administration in 
Ireland, and from what you know of the state of society in the country, would there 
be a greater security against abuse in Ireland, than there is in England, in these 
respects ? — I do not suppose there would. 

5531. Would there be less? — As I have already stated, I think it would gene- 
rally be more difficult to get competent persons to manage the administration of 
poor laws in Ireland than in England. 

5532. Have you always considered any system of poor laws as necessarily con- 
nected with some law of settlement ? — I think it would be very difficult to intro- 
duce any poor law without it. W e find sometimes the necessity of establishing 
something like a law of settlement, even in gratuitous charities, by confining the 
charity to persons residing within a certain district. 

5533. Do you consider that if it was possible to establish a system of poor laws, 
without any law of settlement, that that would avoid any or the greater part of the 
evils consequent upon a system of poor laws ? — It would avoid some part of the 
evil, but not the greater part. 

5534. What part do you consider it would avoid ? — The expense and inconveni- 
ence that occurs in removing persons from one parish to another, and the litigation 
which is so common in this country upon that subject. 

5.535- You referred to the committee of management in the county of Limerick 
in the year 1 822 ; did any difficulties occur in the management and appropriation of 
the funds ? — There did in some of the parishes. The central committee, of which 
I was chairman, was obliged to take the administration of some of the funds of the 
district, pretty much into its own hands. 

5536. Can you tell of what description of persons the district committees were 
formed ? — They consisted of the Protestant minister, the Catholic clergyman of the 
parish, and two or three others of the most respectable persons, who were named by 
the central committee. 

5537. Were cases of mismanagement and mal-appropriation of the funds in those 
committees, frequent in that district ? — They were not frequent. 

5.538. Then, generally speaking, there was no difficulty in the administration of 
the funds ? — I should say there was no great difficulty in those transactions. 

5539. If the control of the central committee had been withdrawn, and the super- 
intendence which it exercised had not been actively applied, do you conceive that 
the system of local assessment could have been productive of good, or rather would 
it not have been liable to much abuse ? — I have reason to believe there would have 
been considerable mismanagement in several of the parishes. 

5540. Even with that system of control, was there not mismanagement in some 
cases, which rendered it necessary for the central committee to interpose its autho- 
rity? — That was the case. 

5541. Was not the exigency of the case in the year 1822 involved to the highest 
possible amount, and were not the resources of superintendence and management 
called out more strongly than you could count on in average times ? — I think they 
were ; or than could be counted on for a continuance. 

5542. With respect to the efforts of the central committee at that time, were not 
its labours continued day by day, and the attendance and supervision of a great 
number of persons acting gratuitously, with nearly a sacrifice of the whole of their 
time, required for the administration of that charity ? — Y es. 

5543- At the close of the necessity for the interposition, were there not funds 
still remaining undisposed of in the hands of the local committees in Ireland, and in 
the counties ? — There were. 

665. 3 Y 3 5544- Did 
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Major General 5544 - Did they not, of their own accord, relinquish those sums, and replace them 

Richard Beurke. at the disposal of the London committee? — They did. 

s>i • -n / ' 5545. That being a time of general distress in Ireland, were not the difficulties of 

*6 June, the committee in the management of their affairs very much increased by that cir- 
1830. cumstance ? — I do not think they were ; I think the people were more manageable' 

from the circumstance of their being in extreme distress. 

5546. Do not the peasantry in ordinary years, rear a considerable number of 
hogs, as part of their mode of paying rent? — They do; and they look in general to 
the sale of the pig as the means of paying rent for the cabin they hold, and the little 
land about it. 

5547. In the case of an apprehended scarcity, is not the number of pigs at once 
reduced by the peasantry, as a means of increasing their supply ? — Such is generally 
the case ; the food of the man and of the hog being the same. 

5548. Do not they also put themselves upon short allowance, for the purpose of 
carrying on the supply of food as far as it is practicable ? — I believe they do. 

5549. If expectation were held out to them by law, of obtaining relief by assess- 
ment, do you consider that those economical modes of averting scarcity would be 
continued on their part? — There would be much less inducement to them, and 
I should doubt whether they would be continued to the same degree ; perhaps the 
idle and extravagant would abandon them altogether. 

5550. You were understood to state yesterday, in giving an opinion upon the 
grand jury laws, that you would prefer a system which would commit the manage- 
ment of the leading roads in Ireland to turnpike trusts, and the parish roads to the 
parochial management ; in what way would you suggest the management of such 
roads ? — I should say pretty much in the way that parish roads are now repaired in 
England, that is, under the direction of surveyors or overseers. I am not practically 
acquainted with the details of the management in England, but I have turned to 
the Acts of Parliament, and think the same system might be acted on in Ireland. 

5551. Do you think that the persons collected in the parish vestry would be 
competent, generally speaking, to manage those roads ? — I think by selecting those 
who pay a high portion of rate, you would get a set of persons competent to the 
management of such an object; it does not require very much skill. 

5552. Do you not think that such persons so assembled would be competent to 
manage a parochial fund for other purposes ? — If the other purposes were not of 
greater importance and difficulty. 

5553- If those purposes extended to giving relief to the poor, as is practised in 
England ? — I should be sorry to see such a duty entrusted to parish vestries such as 
I am acquainted with. 

5554. Is there not this distinction between the two cases, that in the discharge of 
the duty of managing the roads, you suppose the objects would be strictly defined, 
and a strict system of account and audit might take place, but that in a provision for 
undefined purposes of relief, those checks could not be introduced or relied upon? 
-—There would be that difference. 

5555. How' would the system of making and repairing roads be defined ? — It 
would be decided, I should suppose, at the meetings of the vestry, what roads required 
repair, and what sum was to be expended upon them. 

5556. Supposing parochial vestries to be established in Ireland, and to be in- 
vested with the power of raising assessments in relief of the poor, and that they 
exercised a discretion of withholding such assessments, or not assessing so much as 
was as expected on the part of the poor, do you conceive that such a system would 
act at all upon the tranquillity of the country? — I should think it would be very 
likely to lead to disturbances in the country. 

5557 • Do you conceive it likely that Captain Rock or his representatives might 
feel the same degree of jealousy of parochial officers who refused applications for 
relief, that he now feels against the lax collector or the tithe proctor ? — I think the 
parish officer would become an object of dislike to many. 

5558 . Do you consider the high rents which are charged upon land in some cases 
in Ireland, to be one of the causes which produce a pressure upon the people, and 
lower the condition of the peasantry of Ireland ? — I do ; the competition for land is 
such, that in many cases the rents demanded and agreed to be paid are too high. 

5559 - Is not the distress of the people very frequently proportionate to the 
amount of those rents, and the severity with which they are exacted ? — I think so. 

556o. Supposing a parish which consists of two parts the property of two 
proprietors, on one of which the farms are well managed, moderate rents are charged, 

the 
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the repairs are undertaken by the landlord, and an improved system of agriculture Major General 
ntroduced ; and upon the other the property is ill managed, high rents are de- Richard Bourke. 
,n anded, and the population augments in number ; if a parochial system of assess- — v - - — / 

ment were introduced, from which of those two estates would the greatest demand 1 6 June, 

for assistance come ? — The greatest demand for assistance would come from the 3 °' 

mismanaged estate. 

5561. If the land was rated according to its value, upon which of those two 
estates would the greatest burthen of assessment fall? — Upon the best managed. 

5562. Is not the inference, that the due and humane management of the one 
estate would lead to an increased amount of assessment upon it, and that amount of 
assessment would be expended upon the other, where a more harsh and severe 
system prevailed ? — Such would be the consequence. 

1 5563. If in this mismanaged district, to which reference has been made, there 
had been a compulsory assessment for the employment of the able-bodied poor on 
that mismanaged district, do you not think that it would have been more likely to 
be in an equal situation with the better managed district ? — If the charge had been 
upon that estate only, it is more probable that means would have been taken to 



5564. Then in order to guard against the inconvenience suggested by the last 
question but one, would it not be essential that the taxation of every estate should 
be kept separate, and that the amount of tax raised upon every estate or township 
should be expended upon that estate or township ? — It would be essential to meet 
that objection. 

5565. And in the event of its being parochial, or in larger districts, would it not 
in fact be a bounty upon extravagant rents, because in proportion as the rent was 
exaggerated, in that proportion would the tenant’s claim for relief be increased? — 
Such would be the consequence. 

5566. Although a compulsory rate now laid on would have the effect you have 
alluded to, could such a state of things have existed had a compulsory rate beea 
levied in times past? — I think it is probable it would not. 

5567. Are there not many political and moral causes that operate in the way of 
prevention, without being in the slightest degree applicable in the way of cure, 
and is not this one amongst them ? — 1 consider this to be one. 

5568. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the system of compulsory 
assessment be admitted, and that the application of that principle be considered 
desirable, do you believe that in those parts of Ireland with which you are 
acquainted, there exists the internal mechanism for carrying it into effect ? — There 
does not, generally, in that part of Ireland with which I am best acquainted. 

5569. Are there the same gradations in society, and do the middle classes, or 
yeomanry, exist in the same way in which you find them to exist in the social life 
of England? — They do not ; the absence of a respectable middle class is much felt. 

5570. Is the absence of these middle classes one of the difficulties which you 
contemplate, even if the principle of poor laws were admitted ? — No doubt it would 
present one of the principal difficulties in the administration of poor laws. 

5571. Supposing that all householders within a parish or union were to be per- 
mitted and authorized to elect annually six or seven vestrymen to be entrusted with 
this power of assessment, what effect do you think would be produced by such a 
system of annual election upon the peace and well being of the country ? — I should 
fear the power would be placed in very bad hands, and that the effects would be 
disastrous. 

5572. If in addition to six vestrymen so appointed, the parochial ministers of 
religion of all denominations, and one resident magistrate were to be ex officio 
members of the vestry, would that, in your mind, afford a sufficient check to the 
inconveniences you have already referred to ? — I do not think it would, particularly 
after a time ; those ex officio persons might exercise a salutary influence at first, 
hut I think in the course of two or three years the majority returned by the pauper 
householders in the manner described, would carry every measure just as they 



5573- Would not the majority of the householders be interested m returning 

persons who would have the greatest disposition to extend the assessment . 
Certainly ; the majority would feel that interest as being the poorest of the people, 
®nd claimants on the assessment. . 

5574- If this vestry, so elected, had the power of assessing an unlimited sum, 
ffiree-fourths of which were to be charged upon the landlord, and one-fourth only 
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Major General charged upon the occupying tenants, do you consider that they would have such 

Rickard Bourh. a n interest in diminishing the rates as would lead to an economy of those rates ? 

** v ' Quite the reverse. 

16 June, 5575 - Would they not practically have the means of assessing property not their 

1830. own, in the proportion of three to one? — Certainly. 

5576. Do you believe, that even if the vestry could be constituted by election 
without inconvenience, and if the proportion of assessment thrown upon the land- 
lord did not lead to an undue excess, that the mere system of publication of accounts 
and annual election would be a sufficient check against abuse? — No, Ido not think 
it would be a sufficient check. 

5577. In supposing this vestry to be elected by the householders, do you supp 08e 
those householders to be included who pay nothing to the rate ? — I do. 

5578. Would not the danger of extravagant assessment be diminished, if not 
avoided, supposing the election was made only by ratepayers ? — It would be 
diminished ; and in proportion as a higher or a lower rate of payment was made 
the qualification. 

5579. In order to afford that check, ought not the greater part of the tax, or at 
least a larger proportion than that which has been referred to, fall upon the 
electors ? — I should think one-fourth hardly afford a sufficient check. 

5580. Might not both the electors and the majority of the vestry have a greater 
interest in the augmentation of the three-fourths, than they would have in the 
diminution of the assessment in the one-fourth ? — The electors would, beyond all 
doubt, and such also might be the case with some of the vestry. 

5581. It is in evidence before the Committee, that where a parochial committee 
has been formed for the administration even of the charities collected at church 
doors, the committee administering that fund have, in some instances, reduced the 
wages of labour in proportion to the extended measure of relief ; do you believe that 
such an abuse would be liable to recur in vestries constituted in the manner that has 
been suggested ? — I should fear it might. 

5582. Do you not think that a compulsory assessment, falling in the proportion 
of three-fourths upon the landlords of Ireland, would have a tendency to keep down 
the exorbitant rents of that country to which you have referred? — I do not see how 
it would operate necessarily or directly in that way. 

5583. Do you not consider that paupers are created by extravagant rents in 
Ireland ? — Extravagant rents have a tendency to make paupers in so fully peopled 
a country as Ireland, where manufacture is wanting, and the poor look to the occu- 
pation of land for their support. 

5584. If the support or employment of the poor, so created by those extrava- 
gant rents, were thrown upon the landlord charging those rents, would not the 
tendency of such a measure be to reduce the rents of the country ? — I do not think 
it would nesessarily, if the charge for the poor were thrown generally upon the 
land within a large district ; and if the charge for the relief of the poor on a town- 
land were to be raised from that townland alone, it would lead to the removal of 
paupers from that laud, but not necessarily to the diminution of rents. Whilst the 
competition for land continues, high rents will prevail, and the condition of the occu- 
pier will be less easy than the general interests of society may seem to require. 
For this evil a compulsory assessment for the relief of pauperism would afford no 
remedy. 

5585. Do you think that the rents paid by the occupiers are, speaking generally, 
higher when the occupiers deal directly with the inheritor, or where there is the 
intervention of one or two mesne tenants? — They are higher where there is an inter- 
vention of mesne tenants. I think, generally speaking, the tenant deals upon better 
terms with the inheritor than with the middleman. 

5586. Is there not this distinction also between the two cases, that when fluctua- 
tions of prices take place, there is more power of accommodating the rent to the 
altered state of circumstances where the inheritor deals directly with the occupier, 
than where there is the intervention of a middleman ? — Such is the case, as the 
inheritor has no rent to pay, and can better afford to be indulgent. 

5587. Is not that answer of yours which is given upon general principles, sup- 
ported by your experience and knowledge of the case, within your own observation 
in Ireland? — Yes, it is. 1 have heard it said by the tenantry upon an estate close 
to me, which has been lately let, and where the inheritor has dealt immediately with 
the occupiers, that they hold the land now upon much cheaper terms than they did 
formerly, holding from the middlemen. 

5588. Is 
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5588. Is there an anxiety on the part of the people for education ? — There is. 

5589- Has education been advancing rapidly within your observation ? — It has, 
very rapidly. 

^590. Do you consider it to have improved in quality, as well as augmented in 
quantity ? — I think it has : the description of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
in my neighbourhood is very much improved. 

5591. Is not the character of the school books also very much improved ? — The 
school books are pretty much the same. Those to which 1 allude are received from 
the Kildare-street Society ; and there has been little or no change in those since 
I have known anything of an Irish school. 

5592. Before the operations of that society had been directed to providing proper 
books for schools, was there not a great deficiency of such books ? — I believe there 
was ; and I have heard there have been improper books made use of in schools ; 
and I believe in some of the schools now which are not assisted by any of the 
establishments, books are made use of that are not well suited to the purposes of 
education, and which the scholars would be as well without. 

5593 • Do you not think that this improvement of school books might be carried 
further, by the introduction of a series of works, instructing them in improved 
agriculture, in domestic economy, and in other subjects which materially involve the 
comfort of the poor ? — I think they might with very great advantage. Some of the 
books printed by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge have found 
their way into Ireland, and into the hands of the peasantry. 

5594. Is there not a great disposition on the part of the Irish peasantry to apply 
themselves to mathematical pursuits ? — I have known such to exist. 

5595. Have you visited any of the schools in Limerick which are purely Roman 
Catholic, and supported by religious institutions? — I have; but not since I returned 
from abroad. 

5596. What were those which you have visited ? —A school in which the Brethren 
for Education (I think they so call themselves) are the instructors, and a school at 
the Clare Convent, where the nuns teach. 

5597. Did those schools appear to you to be well conducted, and the exertions 
of those that superintended them to be meritorious ? — Yes, particularly the school 
at the Clare Convent. 

5598. Has there not been considerable excitement produced in Ireland upon the 
subject of the rules of the Kildare-place Society, with respect to the compulsory 
reading of the Scriptures in their schools ? — It has frequently occasioned differences 
between the Catholic clergy and the patrons of the schools. 

_ 5599 * Has not it been a point of difference which has led to considerable discus- 
sion, if not asperity on the subject ? — It has, I believe, in some places ; I have not 
seen it myself. 

5600. In the school established by yourself, what plan is adopted ? — I receive 
assistance from the Kildare-street Society, and the rules of that society are observed 
there. 
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5601. Do you think that that arises out of any local causes, such as the existence 
of good feeling, and the absence of suspicion between the patron of the school and 
the parish priest? — In a great degree, I believe ; and also, perhaps, from experience 
having shown that the conversion of Catholics to Protestantism is not likely to be 
effected by reading a portion of Scripture without note or comment, as is directed 
to be done in those schools. 

5602. Do you consider that there would be any diminution of Scripture know- 
ledge if this rule in place of being compulsory were permissive? — Very little ; for 
in fact I think very little knowledge of Scripture is obtained by the rule being carried 
to its fullest extent. 

5603. Will you state how the rule is generally enforced? — A boy of the senior 
class reads aloud to the scholars a chapter from a selection of the Scriptures every 
evening, upon the breaking up of the school. 

5604. Is there any explanation given, or any deduction drawn from the chapter 
which is so read ? — No, it is forbidden by the rules ; the Scripture is to be read 
without note or comment. 

5605. Is there any other religious instruction given beyond that mere reading of 
the chapter? — None. 

5606. Do you consider that that mode is in itself of sufficient advantage to make 
it advisable to persevere in a compulsory system of Scripture reading ? — I do not. 

665- 3 Z 5607. Were 
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Major General 5607. Were the reading of the Scriptures in schools permissive, in place of bei n » 
Richard Bourke. compulsory, do you think there would be less Scripture reading, and less progress 

v J of religious truth and knowledge than there is at the present time? — I should think 

16 June, there would be no Scriptural reading at all if it were merely permissive. 
l8 3°- 5608. It has been suggested to this Committee, that the establishment of Script Ure 

reading in schools, unaccompanied by any forced attendance upon that portion of 
the instruction, has led to a full attendance upon that Scripture class ; are y 0u 
aware of any circumstance of that sort ? — I am not aware of any effect of that 
nature. 

5609. Was the Roman Catholic version of the Scriptures in any of the Roman 
Catholic schools which you visited ? — I believe so. 

5610. Have you found that educated individuals among the poor are more averse 
from habits of labour than those without education ? — I have not. 

5611. Has it ever occurred to you that in some districts of Ireland, whether 
baronial, or county, or provincial, experimental Schools of Industry for instruction 
in improved agriculture or in cottage gardening might advantageously be established? 
—I think they might be advantageous. It is in contemplation to establish one in 
the county of Limerick. 

5612. If there were such establishments, to which the scholars were called upon 
to make some small contribution, do you believe that the better class of farmers in 
the country would be disposed to send their children to be brought up either as 
farmers or stewards or as land surveyors ? — I think they would. 

5613. In those respects, do you think that such institutions would act advan- 
tageously upon the general interests of the country, and afford a new scope for 
improvement and demand for labour? — I have every reason to suppose they would. 
They would probably furnish a class of persons wanted very much in Ireland, 

I mean good bailiffs or stewards. 

5614. You stated, that if the reading of Scriptures in schools were merely per- 
missive, there would be no Scripture reading, do you confine that to the Scripture 
reading in schools ? — I mean in schools where there is a mixture of Catholics and 
Protestants. 

5615. Do you think there would be less Scripture reading in the country, or 
less religious instruction in the country ? — No, I think there would not. 

5616. Do you think there would be any Scripture reading in the country amongst 
the Catholics ? — I do not know how far the Catholic clergy permit their flocks to 
read the Scriptures ; I know they allow some persons, and I have known them 
forbid others. 

5617. In the Roman Catholic schools you have visited, is not the Testament 
read ? — It is. 

,5618. Are you aware that the Roman Catholic heirarchy have lately, at consi- 
derable expense and labour, published a cheap edition of the Scriptures, in order to 
bring them more within the reach of the poor ? — I was not aware of the fact. 

5019. Do you happen to know whether the Bible is generally found in the 
houses of the Catholic peasantry in your part of the country? — I should say it 
is not. 

5620. Do you attribute the absence of the Bible from the houses of the Catholic 
Peasantry to their indisposition to read the Bible, or to their inability to read it, or 
to their poverty putting it beyond their reach ? — I should say, rather to their not 
being permitted to read it by the priests than to either of the three causes men- 
tioned. 

5621. But that is a conjecture of your own, not founded upon actual knowledge ? 
— It is so ; I am not exactly informed of the rule of the Roman Catholic church 
in this respect. 

5622. Have you, of your own knowledge, known of any instance in which the 
Roman Catholic priesthood have forbidden the use of the Scriptures, or taken 
them away from the peasantry ? — I have known instances where they have forbidden 
the use of them. 

5623. Were those cases in which there was any apprehension of proselytism? 
— Not that I am aware of. 

5624. Are there collections made in the churches in Ireland, for the benefit of 
the poor ? — There are. 

5625. Has any cafee occurred to you in which those collections might be made 
more available for the purposes for which they were intended, and perhaps extended 
in their amount? — I believe that the collections made in the country parishes in 

Ireland 
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Ireland are generally left at the sole disposition of the minister. Without feeling 
any myself, or wishing to convey the slightest mistrust of the propriety of the dis- 
tribution of these alms by the clergy, I have reason to think that the amount of the 
aims would be augmented, and the distribution perhaps more satisfactory to the 
contributors, if it was directed by the minister, churchwardens, and a committee of 
two or four persons appointed, at vestry, to which they should give an annual 

account. 

5626. Is the plan you suggest at all analagous to the distribution of the church 
collections in Scotland, by the minister and the kirk session ’—Pretty much the same, 
as I am informed, and it has been found to be very beneficial in Scotland ; I think 
the collections in Ireland, if administered in the same way, would have about the same 
effect ; that they would be sufficient to relieve a few of the most prominent objects 
of charity in the parish. 

5627. Without implying in the slightest degree any mistrust of the minister, or 
the present mode of bestowing those alms, do you not think that by identifying 
individual benevolence and charity with this distribution, on the part of “the 
parishioners, there would be a freer contribution both on their part, and on the part 
of their fellow parishioners ? — I think so. 

5628. And the suggestion you have given is given upon the principles laid down 
in that question? — Precisely so. I do not mean to convey, nor do I entertain the 
slightest distrust of the mode in which the charity is administered by the clergy, 
but I think the contribution would be larger, and there would be more general 
satisfaction if the contributors were aware of the mode in which it is administered, 
took some part in the distribution, and if an account were rendered to the 
parishioners. 

5629. Do you think this species of committee might be generally found in most 
of the parishes in Ireland for the purpose of the distribution of the money, and 
making up the accounts ? — In some better, in others worse, but probably sufficient 
for the purpose of distributing the small sum of voluntary contribution which is 
contemplated, and for the purpose of rendering an account ; the minister himself 
would, probably, prepare the account. 

5630. Do you think that species of committee might be found, generally 
speaking ? — I think it might. 

5631. Do not you think the facility of finding such commitee, and the efficiency 
of their operations, depend very much upon the circumstance of their administering 

their own alms, and the whole system being gratuitous and not compulsory ? 

Certainly ; the duty to be performed is much more simple and easy when the con- 
tribution is voluntary, than when an assessment is to be levied by course of law 
from unwilling contributors, and because a committee may be able to discharge a 
trifling duty of the one sort, it is not to be supposed that they would be able to dis- 
charge the more difficult and complicated kind. 

5632. Then it would not be a fair inference from the answer you have given, 
that because a committee may be found to perform the one duty, therefore such com- 
mittee would be able satisfactorily to perform the other ? — By no means. 

5633. In what particular would their duty differ, except in the means of making 
the collection? — The amount to be distributed would be no doubt considerably 
smaller than in the case of a compulsory assessment for the whole poor, and the 
objects to be relieved would be fewer. 

5634- Do you think this collection so made at the church doors, and so adminis- 
tered, would be adequate in ordinary times to the general relief of the poor? — 
I hardly expect so favourable a result. The collections hitherto have been extremely 
small, and have barely sufficed to relieve occasionally some special objects of charity, 
such as destitute widows and the like. 



5635. Would it be sufficient for the relief of the aged and the impotent, excluding 
the able-bodied poor? — Judging from the amount of collections in the parishes that 
1 am best acquainted with, it would not be sufficient, supposing that those persons 
were deprived of the relief or provision which they at present experience from their 
own families, and from private charity. 

5636. If this parish committee to which you have referred, was a committee 
composed of ratepayers, do you think they would be less vigilant in the administra- 
*° n of those funds to which they contributed in part, than they would be in the 
administration of such charities as are collected at the church doors on Sundays ? — 

robably not, if it was clearly their interest to be vigilant ; but there would be very 
ittie vigilance required in the exercise of the duty in question. 
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5637. Do you conceive that that committee would be less vigilant in the adminis, 
tration of a fund to which they themselves contributed, than in the administration 
of a voluntary contribution? — I should say not; supposing always there was no 
motive leading them in an opposite direction. 

5638. Do not you apprehend that self interest might lead them to be somewhat 
more vigilant? — Such would probably be the effect; but in the supposed case of 
ratepayers it might not always be their interest to be vigilant. 

5639. Do you think the collections made at the church doors for the purpose of 
relieving the aged and infirm, interfere with the operation of the charitable feeling 
of the relatives? — They are not of sufficient importance to have any effect in that way^ 

5640. To the extent to which they go, do you consider they have that effect ?-l_ 
As far as they have hitherto gone, they have been appropriated to the most destitute 
persons in the parish ; and I do not think they have influenced in any way the 
feelings of those who have relations of that description, though they may in some 
small degree have diminished the charge upon them. 

5641. Would not the most destitute persons be the first objects of their charitable 
relations and neighbours ? — I should suppose they would ; and also the first objects 
to be relieved from the collections. 

5642. Is not the eftect produced by the distribution of alms collected at the church 
door analogous to the effect produced by private charity ? — Yes. 

5643. If in place of its being an act of benevolence for the relief of distress, it 
were an assessment of a tax, do you not think that such assessment of a tax would 
produce effects wholly distinct from the administration of private benevolence ? — 

I think so. 

5644. From your knowledge of Ireland, do you conceive that you could rely upon 
the same moral discrimination in the selection of objects for relief, and the same 
fidelity of administration of the funds provided, if those funds were provided by 
assessment and taxation, rather than provided by benevolence and religious feeling? — 

I should think greater care would be taken in the distribution of the funds provided 
by benevolent and religious feeling ; but if abuse should creep in, it would at once 
be checked by a diminished collection. 

5645. Do you not think there would be greater economy also ? — I think there 
would. 

5646. Would not the expectation of relief held out by parochial assessment be 
much greater than the expectation of relief held out by casual benevolence, aided 
by the collections at the church doors ? — Certainly. The one would be sure, and 
claimed as a right, the other would be purely accidental. 

5647. Would not the effects produced both upon the charities of private life, 
between children and parents, and the poor towards each other, as well as the indus- 
trious habits of the people, be measured by the expectation of relief, and become 
more operative in case of taxation than they can be in case of charity ? — Certainly. 

I do not apprehend any loss of benevolent feeling or deterioration of habits from 
the distribution of a small gratuitous fund in the way I have described. The 
collection and distribution of a compulsory assessment would be quite another 
thing. 

5648. Why should the vestry be more economical in distributing a fund, furnished 
by the charity of others, than they would be of one to which they were themselves 
compelled to pay ? — The eyes of the parish would be upon them, and it would be 
more a matter of feeling in one case than the other ; and again, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a case in which it would be their interest to be profuse in the administration of 
the alms in question. 

5649. Would not the self-interest of every ratepayer make him look very sharply 
after the administration of a compulsory assessment upon the whole parish ? — His 
vigilance might be determined by the mode in which the rate would affect him or 
his dependents. 

5650. When you speak of the vestry distributing those alms, do you mean 
a vestry independent of the persons attending the church, or the persons com- 
prising the congregation ? — When I spoke of a committee being formed for the 
distribution of collections, I did not mean to confine it strictly to persons of the 
congregation. I should add, that if collections were made at any other place of 
worship in the parish, and those were added to the collection at the church doors, 
the clergyman of the congregation where such additional collection was made ought 
to be one of the committee. 

565 1* If instead of the funds being raised by voluntary contributions by a part 
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f the parishioners, they were collected by means of a compulsory assessment from 
the parishioners generally, would not the parishioners generally be more inclined to 
. e their attention to the subject, and to control the committee ? — If the compul- 
orv assessment had for its object the general relief of the poor, it would be 
raised from a part of the parishioners only, whilst the objects of relief being 
numerous, the disposition of the parishioners in general might be in favour of 
a profuse rather than an economical distribution of the assessment by the com- 
mittee. 



^652. Is not this check incidental to the collection and distribution of alms 
obtained at the church doors, that if it is suspected or believed that they are 
improperly distributed, the collection being voluntary, the supply will fail? — It 
j s a check which in my mind sufficiently removes the danger of abuse in the dis- 
tribution of alms. 

5653. Do you conceive that the vestry would be more capable of distributing 
the fund collected by charity, principally because it would be smaller than the fund 
collected by compulsory assessment? — That is a principal reason among many 
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others. 

5654. Inasmuch as the fund is smaller, would not the duty be more incumbent 
upon them of selecting proper objects for relief, and seeing that this small fund was 
in no way misapplied ? — Such would clearly be their duty ; but I do not think there 
would be much difficulty in selecting proper objects. If the management of an 
heavy compulsory poor’s rate can at all be compared with the distribution of the 
voluntary collection made at a church door, I would say that the discrimination 
required for the latter need not be so nice in its operation, and would not be so 
important in its consequences as for the former. 

5655. Would it not force upon this vestry the necessity of selecting from the 
cases of distress such as most demanded relief, and would not that make the duty 
more difficult? — It would require considerable discrimination ; but the failure in this 
respect would not occasion much mischief. 

5656. In proportion as the duty was well performed, would not the application 
of the fund become more beneficial ? — Certainly. 

5657. Upon the whole, do you consider that by those collections at the church 
doors funds can be provided sufficient for the relief which the poor of Ireland 
require? — I do not quite understand what relief the poor of Ireland may be thought 
by some to require; I conceive the fund in question would go to relieve some of the 
most prominent objects of charity in some of the best inhabited parishes, and no 
more. It is not meant to supersede private charity, nor would it obviate the neces- 
sity of supporting the charitable establishments of the county. 

5658. In the charitable establishments to which you have adverted in the early 
part of your examination ; namely, the charities for the sick and lunatics, and houses 
of industry, and a provision for the lame, the blind and the deaf, and those labouring 
under permanent disability, would there not be additional means provided for the 
support of the other classes of paupers, which you consider are not met by the col- 
lections at the church doors ? — There would ; the fund obtained by collections at the 
church doors is but a very small supply, and if it had not been the practice hitherto 
to make those collections, it is one which I should think it hardly an object to recom- 
mend ; but the practice existing, I think the collections ought to be rendered as 
available as possible, and therefore it was that I suggested the plan I have just 
detailed, relying upon the example of Scotland, where collections of this kind do 
much service. I would just add, that if it should at any time be thought expedient 
to adopt this plan generally, I would propose that the amount of fines and penalties 
imposed by justices of the peace for offences committed in the parish, should go to 
augment the fund. 



5659. Having stated that according to your idea the population of Ireland is 
outrunning the capital of Ireland, have you any method to suggest to this Com- 
mittee by which this growing distress of the general population of the country may 
be averted ? — I have no specific remedy to suggest ; the line of conduct, which in 
my poor opinion it would be most advisable to pursue in the actual state of Ireland 
with the view of relieving distress, whether with respect to measures to be adopted 
or avoided I have endeavoured to trace out in the course of this examination. 
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The Reverend Edward Chichester, called in ; and Examined. 

Rev. 5660. WHERE do you reside? — In the county of Armagh; the name of 

Edward Chichester, parish is Kilmore. } 

5661. You are a beneficed Clergyman of the Church of England ?— I am. 

5662. Have you resided long in that part of Ireland ? — Seven years. 

5663. Are you acquainted with the habits and condition of the poor in y 0ur 
vicinity ? — I am. 

5664. Are-there a considerable number out of employment? — Not so many there 
as in some other parts of Ireland, as there are several weavers in the parish where 
I reside. 

5665. Are not the weavers of the north amongst those that have been suffering 
of late from distress ? — Their gains have been considerably less of late ; but I do 
not think that they are reduced to the situation of paupers by any late distress. 

5666. Do you give any employment to labour yourself in your neighbourhood? 
— Yes. 

5667. What rate of wages do you pay those labourers ? — A shilling by the day. 

5668. Do you consider that to be the average rate of wages, or above the average 
rate of wages, for agricultural labour ? — I think it is the average rate. 

5669. What wages are the weavers enabled to earn ? — At present they can earn 
1 s. per day; but a few years ago they could earn 2 s. per day, and 2 s. 6 d. by 
working at extra hours. 

5670. Have the prices of the necessaries of life fallen considerably in that 
interval, or are the prices of the food of the peasantry now as high as they were in 
the time they earned half a crown a day ? — There has been little variation, except 
when caused by unfavourable seasons. 

5671. Do you think the weavers have been making 2 s. a day since the peace? — 
I think a very expert weaver could have earned it. When I came first to the parish 
which I now hold, some of them then stated that they could earn 2 s. 6 d. by great 
diligence, and working in extra hours. 

5672. Do you consider that the reduction of the wages of the weavers in the 
north of Ireland has arisen from the competition of weaving by machinery in Great 
Britain ? — Undoubtedly. 

5673. What is the general food of the agricultural peasantry in your neighbour- 
hood ? — In general potatoes, milk, bread, butter, and occasionally pork. 

5674. What is the general price of potatoes? — From 2 d. to 3 d. per stone. 

5675. Therefore the wages of a labouring man in a day will procure about four 
stone of potatoes ? — From four to five. 

5676. Do you know what is the consumption of an average sized family, con- 
sisting of a man and his wife and three or four children, of potatoes in a day?— 
Supposing each family, on the average, to consist of six, I think that the consump- 
tion would amount to three stone. 

5677. Is there any considerable number of the population of the country in your 
neighbourhood out of employ? — Of the females a considerable number, from the 
depreciation of linen yarn. 

5678. Is there of the able-bodied men? — Not in general; because those who are 
deprived of the opportunity of field labour can weave. 

5679. Have you observed any falling off in the clothing and food of the peasantry 
within your observation, or are they now as well clothed as they formerly were ? — 
I think they are as well clothed now. 

5680. Are they better clothed in any respects ? — The females are better clothed, 
in consequence of the increasing cheapness of cotton goods. 

5681. Do you think the males are better clothed also ; do they wear better cloth? 
— There is no remarkable improvement in the clothing of the males. 

5682. Do you think in their food there is any greater consumption than there 
used to be of colonial produce, of tea and sugar, and those matters? — I am not able 
to observe any difference during the time which I have resided at Kilmore. 

5683. Are you acquainted with the management of any of the charities in your 
county ? — I am acquainted with the management of those charities which are estab- 
lished in my own parish. 

5684. What are those charities ? — A fund created for the support of the impotent 
poor, by a subscription of a few individuals. 

5685. Will you describe the mode in which that charity originated, and the prin- 
ciple upon which its funds are distributed ? — It originated in the views taken by 
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elf and a few other individuals, of the great inadequacy of the means to provide Rev. 

f* • the impotent poor, and the prevalence of fraud in their representation of their Edward Chichester • 

10 n distresses : it was then suggested to the parishioners in general, to form a sub- ' ^ 

° cripti° n f° r tbe maintenance of the impotent poor : some of the respectable farmers 16 June, 
consented, and put down their names for various sums ; those sums were expended l83 ° - 
. , anticipation, and when the payment of them was demanded, a great majority of 
the subscribers refused to perform their engagements. 

5686. Then was this experiment a failure, or were any pains taken to realize the 
benevolent objects for which the institution was originally founded ? — I then thought 
it inexpedient to rely on any promise from that class of persons who had before 
disappointed us, and with the assistance of one family, consisting of four ladies, 
who possess estates in the parish of Kilmore, and with the aid of the Archbishop of 
Armagh* a permanent yearly subscription was agreed upon. In order to prevent 
fraud, I proposed that each townland should procure two of its most respectable 
inhabitants to certify on their credit the credibility of the paupers who applied for 
assistance, and also the inability of their near relatives to contribute to their support, 
not intending that this should be the cause of any final decision according to their 
representations, but only as a guide for us, using our own discretion in the applica- 
tion of the money as we then should deem expedient. We have now formed 
a fund adequate to the maintenance of the impotent poor, by which I mean the 
diseased poor, the lame and the blind, widows and orphans, and those aged persons 
who have no relatives capable of assisting them, deserted infants, idiots and insane 
persons. 

5687. Can you state the amount of the fund ? — The family, consisting of four 
ladies, to whom I have already alluded, subscribed 50 l. a year, my own family 
50/., the Archbishop of Armagh 10/. To those I add the contributions received 
in church on Sabbath days, which amounts on the average to 18/. per annum ; 
there are also two legacies, producing altogether 5 /. a year of the late Irish currency, 
and these sums compose the whole fund. 

5688. What is the principle of the distribution, is it confined to persons within 
your parish ? — To the poor of my own parish. 

5689. Can you state the population of that district? - Nearly 5,000 individuals. 

5690. Is the condition of that district pretty nearly the same with the neigh- 
bouring districts, or are there any peculiar circumstances which render those 5,000 
persons of a different class, and possessing either less or greater command of the 
comforts of life than their neighbours ? — Their circumstances are similar to those of 
the contiguous parishes. 

5691. Do you limit your relief from this charitable society exclusively to those 
who reside within that district ? — Yes. 

5692. How do you administer this fund ? — We always take care to avoid giving 

relief in cash ; we give them clothes, fuel, lodging and sustenance, and sometimes 
relief m sickness ; we also lend flax to those who can spin, and we buy their 
yarn. , 

5693. Confining your relief to those belonging to your district, how do you 
decide upon w'hat constitutes a qualification, is it by residence or by any other cir- 
cumstance ? — We require, at least, one year’s residence to reckon them naturalized 
in the parish. 

5694. In administering that relief, do you also take into account the moral con- 
duct of the party? — We always do, unless the calamity should be so great as to set 
moral calculations at nought. 

5695. Is it administered by a committee ? — By the subscribers only. 

5696. So that all the directors of this charity have an immediate interest in the 
due apportionment of the alms to which they have contributed? — ’Yes. 

5697. Do you consider that circumstance to be in itself of great importance; 
and essential to the due working of such a system? — I consider it a very great 
advantage ; because on the system which failed, the managers were occasionally 
charged with partiality in the distribution of the money which the subscribers pro- 
fessed to give, but in reality withheld. 

5698. Then no such objection has applied, since you have become, as you 
described yourselves to be, the distributors of your own charity ? -There is no 
objection made under the present system ; but the subscribers are all of the 
educated class. 

5699. You have spoken of having given relief to the sick, have you no charita- 
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ble establishment for the sick of the neighbourhood ? — We have a dispensary; 
it is inadequate to the relief of the sick. 

5700. Does that inadequacy arise from any peculiar circumstances connected 
with that dispensary, or do you conceive it to be incidental to the dispensarv 
system ? — I think that it arises from reluctance in grand juries to grant pound for 
pound in proportion to the money subscribed. 

5701. Do you then consider it would be an advisable alteration of the law, if 
the doubt now existing with respect to the powers of grand juries was removed, and 
it were made mandatory upon them to present a sum equal to the amount sub 
scribed? — I consider that the law in force at present is a doubtful Act; for the 
words relating to this subject are, that “ it shall be lawful ” for the grand juries 
to grant money. If those words were imperative, I should think that there would 
be an adequate means of providing for the sick in my parish. 

5702. Do you not consider that it would also be an inducement to the subscribers 
to contribute to such charities, if they were sure of obtaining from the grand jury 
a sum equal to the amount of their subscriptions ? — I do. 

5703. You have spoken of a provision being made out of the charitable funds 
which you administer, for idiots, is there not at Armagh an establishment for the 
insane ? — There is a lunatic asylum at Armagh, but it comprehends only a certain 
class of the insane. 

5704. Are not those cases of idiotcy, and insanity arising from epilepsy, and of 
incurable lunacy, all of which are excluded from the Lunatic Asylum at Armagh, 
matters requiring and deserving the benevolent interposition of the public in the 
way of assessment ? — I think it is dishonourable to the Irish nation that there are 
not more adequate means of providing for the insane poor, and for idiots. 

5705. Was any provision of an adequate kind in existence for the insane poor ia 
your neighbourhood, prior to the erection of the Lunatic Asylum at Armagh ? — 
I am not aware of any. 

5706. How were they at that time supported? — By the assistance of their friends, 
as far as I can learn ; but I so lately became a resident in the county of Armagh, 
that I am not able to answer that question directly ; for the Lunatic Asylum was 
established very shortly after I became an inhabitant of that county. 

5707. Were not the cases of wandering lunatics numerous, and were not they, 
in point of fact, a very grievous and affecting spectacle ? — There were several cases 
of lunacy, some of which were dangerous. 



Jovis, 17 ° die Junii, 1830 . 

The Rev. Edward Chichester, again called in ; and Examined. 

Rev. 5708. IS the 18?., which you say upon an average is collected at the church door, 

Edward Chtcheiter. p a j3 j n ver y sma ll sums ? — I suppose that about a fourth part is paid in halfpence. 

17 June, 5709. Is not that in fact operating as a tax upon the poor towards the support 

1830. of the poor ? — I consider it rather as a voluntary donation on the part of the persons 
who give it, as the contributions of the congregation on Sundays. 

5710. Are the funds generally in your hands adequate to the purposes to which 
they are to be applied ? — They have extinguished mendicity in that part, excepting 
in cases where the mendicants have become so infatuated with the idleness, the 
gossip, and chances of beggary, that they prefer it to other occupations. 

5711. Have you any money overplus in hand at the end of the year generally ? — ■ 
Last year, at the end of the year, 90 1. in the Savings' Bank, being the total of a small 
saving in each year. 

5712. The whole amount of the funds you apply to that charity are about 150/.? — 
I believe about 133/. ; but the sum subscribed to support the impotent poor of the 
parish would not suffice to maintain them all. The majority of them receive as much 
assistance from their relations as they are able to afford. At present only about 
a fifth part of the persons now on the list of paupers are totally maintained by the 
money collected. 

5713. Have you ever considered, if that sum was collected by assessment upon all 
the householders, how much it would require for each householder to pay ? — I have 
considered that about 4 d. or 4 \d. per acre would produce this sum, if it were 
levied by assessment on the inhabitants of the parish. 

5714- At 
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5714. At present the whole comes out of the pockets of the benevolent and 
humane in the parish, assisted by contributions from the very poor? — Yes. 

£715. Is not that something of an objection to the system, that it exempts all 
the persons not inclined to voluntary charity and only calls on those who are bene- 
volently inclined, and cannot very well afford it ? — As I conceive this subscription 
entirely voluntary, 1 do not reckon it under the head of exempting or calling on 
any body. 

5716. Suppose you had power by law to levy a tax for the relief of distress in 
your parish, do you think that the subscriptions for your charity would be continued ? 
I think it probable that they would not, unless the distress increased. 

5717. If you had the power of meeting an increased distress by an increased 
taxation, do you think the voluntary subscriptions would continue ? — I should con- 
sider them in that case unnecessary. 

5718. Suppose that the funds that you now raise by voluntary subscriptions as 
alms had been collected by taxation, do you think they would be administered with 
as much economy and moral discrimination as when they are administered by the 
persons who are directly interested in these funds, by being themselves contributors 
to them, considering them as alms? — That point depends on the qualifications 
of the persons who might be appointed to administer these funds. 

5719. Did you not state, when the first experiment was made to give relief by 
a charitable society, that so long as they were considered to administer the funds of 
others, there was considerable dissatisfaction expressed and felt at the mode in 
which they proceeded ? — The dissatisfaction arose from the claims of a few individual 
subscribers, who wished the funds to be applied with partiality to persons to whom 
they were attached. 

5720. Do you not think there would be a greater expectation of relief formed, if 
your funds were funds raised by taxation, than there are now formed when the funds 
you administer are the alms of the benevolent ? — I do not think so, for on the sup- 
position of the funds being raised by the vestry assessments, there would be always 
such a reluctance on the part of the parishioners to assess themselves more than to 
a sufficient amount, that there would be no danger of such an expectation, probably 
less than exists at present. 

5721. You state you do not relieve persons generally, unless they have resided 
a year ; is any species of residence included in that as a lodger ; if you had 
been an inhabitant of the parish in any manner during the year ? — In case of an 
extreme accidental calamity befalling any persons, we should not exclude them on 
account of their non-residence. 

5722. Is the Archbishop of Armagh possessed of property in your parish ? — He 
possesses ten townlands. 

5723. How many in your parish altogether ? — Twenty-eight. 

5724. What are the number of acres in your parish ? — Above 7,000. 

5725. Do you consider, in case of any future or extraordinary calamity, you 
would be able to procure more contributions ? — I am sure that in my parish I could 
not fail in procuring an additional contribution, because of some very benevolent 
proprietors of land in it ; but I should be unwilling to argue from that circumstance 
in favour of a similar result in other parts of Ireland. 

5726. These proprietors are not subscribers to your charity at present? — They 
are subscribers now. They are the four ladies to whom I before alluded, and the 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

5727. Are you disposed to state, with reference to your charity, and considering 
the very few persons in your parish who have subscribed towards it, your opinion 
that it would be advisable to have a compulsory assessment for a provision for the 
poor in your parish ? — I should prefer a voluntary assessment with very summary 
powers of levying the sums applotted. 

5728. By a voluntary assessment you mean that you would think it right to 
intrust to the vestry a discretion of assessing, if they thought fit, without creating 
any right in the poor to demand the relief; but that the assessment haying been 
made, you think it would be better to give a compulsory power to raise it on the 
parish ? — I disapprove of establishing any right on the part of the poor to receive 
relief. 

5729. Therefore, by voluntary, you mean a discretionary power in the vestries? — 
A discretionary power, fenced with strong legal provisions to prevent abuses. 

5730. Do I understand you to claim a legal power of assessment for the vestry 
to raise funds within the parish, with a discretionary power of disposing of the funds 
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Rev as they may think best ? — I mean that vestry assessments for the purpose of relieving 

Edward Chichester, the impotent poor should be made legal. 

J 5731. When you state that it would be necessary to accompany such an alteration of 

17 Juno, the law with strict regulations to prevent abuses, what is the description of abuses 

l8 3°* the occurrence of which you would apprehend, and against which you would 

guard ? — I suppose the case of one or two parishioners having obtained an undue 
ascendancy by means of property, or of some other source of influence, by which 
they might be able to dictate to the poor inhabitants assembled in vestry the applj. 
cation of the funds then granted. 

5732. The danger you apprehend would be partiality in the distribution of the 
assessment ? — I apprehend that danger in the cases only which I mention j i a 
general I believe that the Irish peasantry would give their money in a fair manner 
towards those who are most deserving of relief, if assembled in vestry. 

5733. In the principle of parochial assessment you are inclined to recommend 
do you include any relief for the able-bodied? — I think that notwithstanding some 
advantages which it might contain, such a measure would be injurious, and that 
there is no country in which poor laws like those of England would be beneficial. 

5734. From the peculiar circumstances of your own neighbourhood, and the 
knowledge of the working of the charitable association within that district, what 
effect do you conceive would be produced by an assessment in aid of the able-bodied 
poor ? — I believe that it would lower the rate of wages. 

5735. In what way do you conceive it would lower the rate of wages ? — In the 
same manner by which I believe it operates in this country, by means of collusion 
between the farmers and the labourers, the farmer offering a price unduly small for 
labour, with the intention of producing compensation to the labourer from the poor 
funds. 

5736. The danger you apprehend would be the paying a certain proportion of 
wages of the labourer out of the poor’s rate ?— That is my meaning. 

5737. Do you conceive, if it produced that effect, such a result would be inju- 
rious to the interest of the poor themselves ? — I think that industry, like all other 
marketable things, ought to be left to find its level. 

5738. Do you not think, that if the parish had the power of raising funds for 
the able-bodied poor, they might employ them in some useful labour ? — I believe 
that there are many means of employment which would produce great benefit were 
it possible to procure the requisite funds. 

5739. If they employed them in useful labour, how would that act upon the 
wages of labour within the parish ? — If there was a permanent source of employ- 
ment it might act differently from a temporary source. 

5740. Should you think it advisable that parishes should employ the poor at the 
expense of the parish upon any work that was not profitable ? — I should not think 
it advisable, except in case of some great calamity. 

5741. Do you allude to the extreme cases of scarcity in which the necessity of 
the case overpowers all general principle?—! allude particularly to unexpected 
famines. 

5742. But, except under these circumstances, should you conceive it advisable 
that works were undertaken by parishes unless the works were themselves profitable? 

■ — I should think parishes ; districts too small for establishing such systems. 

5743- The question does not refer to the advantage of public works upon a great 
scale, but it refers to the advantage of employing labour, and under those circum- 
stances, should you conceive it advisable to employ that labour, unless it was profit- 
ably employed ? — Generally speaking, I should not consider it advisable. 

5744. If there exist works upon which labour could be profitably employed by 
parishes, what is the reason that that labour is not now employed upon the same 
works if it would yield a profit ? — One reason is, that there does not exist any 
power in the parishes in Ireland to levy funds for that purpose. 

5745* I Q w hat works do you think a parish could employ labour, supposing it 
had the power of raising an assessment for that purpose ? — In many parishes the 
formation of roads would be a beneficial employment. f 

5746. Are there not roads made now by grand jury assessments? — There are, 
but I believe that there might be many bye-roads which would be serviceable in most 
parishes. To these, however, grand juries would seldom make grants. 

. 5747* Yours is a highly cultivated parish? — It is almost all in a state of cultiva- 
tion. 

5748. Do you not think the land is capable of much improvement in your parish? 

— I believe. 
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q believe, that under a better system of tillage, the land might produce one- 

fourth more than it does, generally speaking. 

2749. Is it not very imperfectly drained, fenced and ditched ? — The fields, com- 
pared to English fields, are ill inclosed and drained, and weeds are much neglected ; 
their cultivators deserve, in many instances, the name of slovenly farmers, though 
there are some instances of good farming. 

5750. Do you state it as your opinion, that a profitable source of employment 
for the labouring population within your parish might be discovered, if the parish 
had the power of raising a fund for the application of those labours ? — I do. 

5751. Should yon think a proper application of money raised by assessment to 
apply that to improvement of the drainage or any other improvement upon farms 
occupied by individuals? — I think it would be better that individuals should im- 
prove their own farms, except in cases where the work to be done is on so great 
a scale that it would require some larger fund than they possess to accomplish it. 

5752. You would only apply parochial assessments to such improvements as 
would be of advantage to the whole parish, not to any one individual ? — Public 
improvements would be preferable to private, because in the latter case the payments 
for labour might be made with partiality. 

5753- Do you not think that the tendency of a parochial assessment, for the 
employment of such persons as might be out of labour, falling upon the occupiers 
of land within your parish, would set every man so occupying land upon his wits to 
employ the labouring population for his own particular objects and benefit, rather 
than submit to an assessment for employment for the labourers upon public works, 
by which he was not to be a gainer ? — I think it is the nature of mankind to expend 
money for individual advantage. 

5754. If the individual proprietors within your parish were possessed of more 
capital, do you think they could accomplish the objects to which you have adverted, 
draining, fencing and the improvement of their farms, receiving an adequate return 
for the expenditure they had made ? — I think that some of the landed proprietors 
could, but that others have not the means. 

5755. The question is, if they all had the means, do you think that improvements 
could be effected, giving to those individuals a return for the money they had 
expended at an average rate of profit? — I think that there would be a prospect of 
considerable return of profit, so much as to induce them to make the improvements. 

5756. The obstacle which prevents the improvements at present is, the deficiency 
of means on the part of the possessors of land ? — In some cases it is, and in some it 
is not ; but I ought to inform the Committee that there is a law which provides for 
the formation of bye-roads, and that the inhabitants of my parish have in several 
instances availed themselves of it. 

5,757. There is in fact an Act called the Ulster Vestry Act, which enables 
parishes to form their own particular roads ? — Yes. 

5758. Can you state what Act it is? — I believe it is comprehended in some old 
Act : it was rendered inefficient for a considerable time in consequence of one of 
the old Road Acts having been repealed ; but it was brought into force again by 
the last Act for making Irish Roads. 

57 59. Could you not, in case of this labour so paid for by the public money being 
expended to the advantage of the estate of an individual, expect that individual to 
pay that money to the public ? — I do not say it should necessarily come from the 
individual ; if any estate should be generally benefited, its value of course would be 
increased, and it would produce advantage to the person expending the money. 

5760. In that case, would it not be reasonable that the person so benefited should 
replace the capital expended ? — It would. I wish to add, that I only answer on the 
hypothesis of such an assessment existing ; but I disapprove of any project for pro- 
viding for able-bodied poor by furnishing them with labour, the funds for which 
arise from the assessment of themselves. 

5761. If the Committee are right in inferring from your evidence that an assess- 
ment for the able-bodied poor would not be recommended by you, but that a dis- 
cretionary power of assessment for the relief of the impotent would be recommended, 
W |H you state to the Committee what are the classes of distress you think fairly come 
w ithin your proposal of relief under the head “ impotent ?” — The cases of the lame, 
the blind, the diseased, the insane, idiots, the aged (on the supposition that they 
have no relatives able to maintain them), widows, orphans and deserted children. 

5762. When you speak of relief for the sick, do you mean an extension of the 
private charities for the sick, where there are fever hospitals or infirmaries, or dis- 
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Rev. pensaries, or the introduction of any new principle of relief for the sick ? — I think 
Edward Chichester, that dispensaries and fever hospitals ought to be greatly extended ; but there are 

v v J many particulars of relief to the sick which are necessarily omitted by dispensaries 

17 June, at present, and which should be supplied to the sick poor from other means. 

1830. 5763. State what these are, and how you think they should be applied Addi- 

tional clothing is sometimes necessary ; particular kinds of sustenance, wine, and 
several other matters which are not to be had at the usual country dispensaries at 
the present day. 

5764. Do you not consider that if you were to give a power of relief by clothing, 
that is a power which must be liable to great abuse ? — I think it is very liable to 
abuse, unless protected by strict clauses, requiring complete testimony to establish 
the claim of the parties. 

5765. But even with these clauses, do you consider that if you introduce the 
principle of giving relief in clothing to the sick, that it would be possible to guard 
against abuses arising from the frauds of the parties themselves, in representing a 
case of destitution, where no such case really existed? — I think that the governors 
ought to require the certificates of the medical attendants of dispensaries, before such 
articles be granted. 

5766. You would limit your supply of clothing to those cases in which you con- 
sidered clothing to be a part of the medical treatment of the case, not a supply of 
clothing arising from any other cause ? — That is my design. 

5767. Would your object be attained by a wider extension of the dispensary 
principle, in allowing the dispensary to provide these things for the sick poor, in 
addition to the medical aid now furnished ? — No doubt it would be a better mode ; 
but according to the present reluctance of some grand juries to grant in proportion 
to the subscription, I consider it impossible. 

5768. You have already stated it would be expedient to make these presentments 
mandatory and imperative on the grand jury ; if they were, would that be a sufficient 
extension of the principle ? — I believe that it would in most cases. 

5769. Can you account for the fact, that in the counties of Armagh, Donegal, 
Monaghan and Tyrone, and other counties in the north, no one establishment exists 
supported by grand jury assessments for the relief of fever, whilst in the county of 
Tipperary alone there are eight fever hospitals? — I believe it to arise in the north 
of Ireland from a dread of the expense ; a fever hospital is attended with consider- 
able cost ; exclusive of a house containing male and female wards, there must be' 
beds, bed clothes, and changes of linen, pay for the attendance on the sick, for diet, 
and for a more strict medical observation of the progress of disease than is usual in 
dispensaries. 

5770. Have you not known cases of contagious fever in the north, which, under 
the present deficiency of arrangement by grand juries, are entirely unprovided for? — 
I have known many instances of it, and I think it a very deplorable circumstance. 

5771. Do you consider the north to be exposed, like other parts of Ireland, to 
the recurrence of contagious fever ? — From my own experience I know it to be true. 

5772. In case of such calamity, is not the danger infinitely augmented from the 
total want of precautionary measures, and the non- establishment of fever hospitals? 
— I think that the danger of contagion is very great in consequence of this want, 
and also in consequence of a deficiency in the power of enforcing attention to health 
amongst the peasantry. 

5773. Are you aware that by the law at the present moment, any parish that 
chooses it may appoint a board of health within the parish, and may raise by 
parochial assessment any sum they think necessary for the cleansing and fumi- 
gating the habitations of the peasantry, and providing relief in cases of fever? — 
I have so heard; but the late Vestry Act appears, in some instances, to contradict 
other statutes on that subject, and a parish minister holding a vestry is naturally 
afraid of laying on money for any purpose except those which are specified in the 
last Act, especially as his mistakes may be punished by a heavy fine, inflicted 
according to the discretion of any malicious individual. 

5774. Should you propose that it was made obligatory on the grand juries to 
establish fever hospitals within their districts? — I think that it would be very 
beneficial. 

5775- Should you think it advisable that a law should be made to make it im- 
perative on grand juries to establish fever hospitals, notwithstanding there were no 
contributions on the part of individuals towards it? — Yes. 

5776. Do 
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- 7 r6. Do you think it would be the same with respect to dispensaries? — I do. Rev. 

^ 777 - Within your experience have you known any cases of subscription or con- Chichester. 

♦ributions for the relief of the poor who have received medical assistance in the dis- v ^ ' 

nsary, a ft er they have been cured in the shape of provision of any kind? — It is *7 June, 
sometimes done by the association established for the relief of the poor in the parish l8 3 °- 
0 f Kilmore. 

5778. Do you not think that such a measure is productive of great benefit to 
the suffering poor? — I think it is essential, especially to the recovery of the poor 
from fevers ; at the critical period of incipient convalescence they require delicate 
sustenance to re-establish their health and to prevent relapse. 

5779 * Do y° u think au y general provision of that kind would be advantageous 
to Ireland ? — It would be very advantageous, and might be combined with any 
general provision for the impotent poor. 

3780. Do you not think that even without the alteration of the law that 
might make it mandatory on the juries to erect fever hospitals in these counties, 
and in Connaught, where they have not erected them, it would be advisable that 
the attention of the juries should be called to the subject, either by the Government 
or the judges of assize, so as to relieve the danger that at present exists from the 
absence of these establishments ? — I do ; but I understand that a subscription is 
always necessary for a fever hospital ; it would therefore be difficult for a grand 
jury to grant money for a fever hospital without compelling the subscriptions which 
at present I believe to be voluntary. Their only mode of providing a fever hospital 
would be unconditional assessment. 

5781. When you find that all through the province of Munster, and in a great 
part of the province of Leinster, the grand juries have, under the present law, pre- 
sented for fever hospitals, why would it be necessary to take a different course 
elsewhere from that which has been found beneficial and adequate to the case in 
the south ? — I believe that in some parts of Ireland there exists an indifference in 
grand juries to this subject. 

5782. Do you not conceive that the necessity of a private subscription in aid of 
a public establishment must tend to establish the necessity of that public establish- 
ment, and to ensure some vigilance and care on the part of the subscribers in its 
future management ? — I believe it to be a beneficial part of any law for that pur- 
pose ; but I still think that it would be difficult for grand juries to impose that kind 
of necessity on involuntary subscribers, except by simple assessment. 

5783. The law only requiring a subscription of one third in the case of fever 
hospitals, in which double the amount is presented by the grand jury, do you con- 
ceive that the condition of one third of the subscription is an unreasonable or an 
unjust one ? — I consider it prudent, as the law stands at present ; but 1 think it is 
hardly applicable to what was mentioned just now relating to the erection of fever 
hospitals by grand jury presentments. 

5784. Why should you conceive it inapplicable, when it is found to be so through- 
out the south? — According to the present form of the Statute, the subscription 
precedes the grant ; but according to the plan now proposed, it would follow it. 

5785. Would it be necessary or advisable in the enumeration of the objects to 
whom it is proposed to extend relief, to insert widows and orphans eo nomine, 
inasmuch as in that character they are not necessarily destitute ? — I wished it to be 
understood that there should be a condition annexed to every such grant to prevent 
abuse, and I included them under that hypothesis. 

5786. Supposing there was an assessment in the parish by law for the relief of 
the sick and infirm, and the description of persons you mentioned, what should you 
propose to be done in the case of famine, or general destitution of the poorer 
classes ? — I should think it impossible, in that case, that the parishioners should 
subscribe, as their means must fail ; I therefore should look to some superior means 
?f producing relief, either by grant from Government, or from the benevolence of 
individuals who are able to afford it. 

5787. In the case then of destitution from famine, you would not wish that relief 
should be applied by assessment ? — I think that the assessment ought to be small, if 
any, in that case ; but in general, I should have no apprehension of oppression from 
assessment in vestry, because I should suppose it would be voluntary. 

5788. Do you, without noticing the possible case of famine, conceive it would 
be advisable to make a general and permanent law that would be found upon the 
contemplation of the extreme case of famine ? — The only law which I can consider 
applicable to it, as a general law, would be to forbid distillation in that case. 

%■ 4 A 3 5789. The 
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Rev. 5789. The question refers not to any mode of increasing the quantity of food h 

Edward Chichester, applying the corn now used in distillation for the purpose of human sustenance, but 

s v with respect to the relief of distress itself ; should you consider it advisable to leave 

17 Sune. a power of assessment for able-bodied poor to be exercised by parishes in contem. 

l8 *®' plation of famine and scarcity? — I think a permission in that case would be 
advisable, though an assessment could not be made on the poorer inhabitants. 

5790. How would you define what famine was? — By the result of returns made 
to Government, proving that there is not a sufficient quantity of sustenance in the 
country. 

5791. Can you conceive such a provision of the law to be introduced, without 
its leading, as a necessary consequence, to the relieving the able-bodied poor in all 
cases of distress ? — I think it would be attended with that consequence ; and 
therefore I think it wise to consider before such a power should be introduced, lest 
it be hereafter abused. 

5792. Do you not consider it more expedient to leave extraordinary and extreme 
cases to extreme reliefs, than to introduce a permanent principle of law to meet those 
extreme cases ? — I believe, on consideration, that it would. 

5793. Supposing a scarcity is apprehended, what effect is produced at the present 
moment on the consumption of potatoes in the habits of the people themselves? — 
Of course the price must rise. 

5794. Is there a more economical consumption of the food ? — When provisions 
are dear, they are always more economically used. 

5795. Is there a diminution in the number of pigs reared by the peasantry when 
the potato crop is short ? — Yes. 

5796. If there was a provision by law in cases of scarcity to authorize a parochial 
assessment, do you consider that either of these sources of economy would then be 
resorted to ? — 

5797. If a power was given to the grand juries of the county to employ the 
people upon public works on advances from Government, from the large facilities 
given for carrying on public works, do you not think there would be a disposition 
on the part of the grand juries to extend these works if the necessity of the poor 
required it? — I think that there would in extreme cases. 

5798. Would not that in your mind constitute a safer remedy, leaving the whole 
thing subject to the discretion of the parties interested, than by the introduction of 
a law of assessment on parishes to provide for the case of a scarcity ? — I think that 
remarkable visitations of God ought to be left to the circumstances of the moment, 
and provided for according to the wisdom of the Legislature. 

5799. Would not such parties interested be inclined to proceed for their own 
advantage, rather than for the public benefit, in laying out such grants ? — I think 
that there is always that risk if they are unrestrained. 

5800. Inasmuch as the public would eventually have to pay for the expense of 
executing these works if the facilities were given, might not works be undertaken 
without sufficient consideration of the levy that would afterwards be made on the 
community ? — I think that there is always that danger if there be no conditions 
attached to the projects. 

5801. Speaking of the cases of distress which you would propose to provide for 
by assessment, how are they provided for at the present time without assessment? 
— Some of them are not provided for. 

5802. Which class? — The impotent poor. 

5803. You have no house of industry in your county? — None that I am 
aw’are of. Neither are there any houses of industry in the neighbouring counties 
of Monaghan, Donegal, Down and Tyrone. 

5804. Can you account for the circumstance of the absence of houses of indus- 
try in the north, while there are so many erected in the southern parts of Ireland? 
- — I think that there is indifference on the part of the higher orders to the subject 
of houses of industry in the north of Ireland. 

5805. Are you aware that there has been a House of Industry established in 
Belfast, and can you inform the Committee in what manner that House of Industry 
is supported? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with Belfast to answer that 
question. 

5806. When you say that you attribute the want of houses of industry in these 
counties to the indifference of the higher orders, do you mean to say, for instance, 
that in the city of Armagh the people feel any considerable want of such an establish- 
ment ? — I do, if street beggars are credible witnesses. 

5807. How 
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5807. How does that event show itself? — In the complaints of mendicants that 
.. eV have no means of earning money. 

,go8. Is the pauperism of the city of Armagh very considerable ? — I do not 
think it more so than that of the other towns in Ulster ; there is much charity 
there. My attention to institutions for the support of the poor in the province of 
Ulster has been, however, chiefly directed towards the rural poor of my own 
neighbourhood. I believe that many judicious and efficient institutions for the 
benefit of the poor exist in Belfast, and that at Lurgan there has been a liberal 
subscription for the relief of the destitute. Of the city of Armagh I have some 
'knowledge : in that city there is a county infirmary, superintended by an able 
physician. The number of indoor patients is too limited, and though there is 
a large ward which might be applied to the accommodation of the sick, if the 
grand jury would grant money for that purpose, it is destitute of beds. There is 
also in Armagh, a fever hospital erected and maintained at the expense of the Arch- 
bishop, and a shop for the poor instituted by some individuals of his family. A men- 
dicity subscription has also existed for some time past, and has been to a certain 
degree beneficial, but the uncharitable portion of the inhabitants do not contribute, 
and some of those who at first subscribed require much importunity to induce them 
to continue their contributions. The city of Armagh, stands in need of a dispen- 
sary in addition to the infirmary. 

5809. How is it with reference to some of the southern cities, where the Houses 
of Industry are established, which you think so useful ? — I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the southern part of Ireland to state that. 

5810. You have stated that a balance remained in your hands at the end of the 
year after the administration of the charitable funds placed at your disposal ? — Yes; 
I wish to reserve a resource in case of increased distress. 

5811. When you said that in your district that sum would be raised by an assess- 
ment of 4 d. an acre, did you mean the sum expended, or including the surplus ? — 
The 133^ 

5812. That would amount to 4 d. an acre ? — At a rough guess, I think so ; per- 
haps 4 | d. 

58x3. Are you of opinion that generally there is a considerable indifference in the 
north of Ireland among the higher orders to the wants of the poor ? — I think that 
there is too much in Ireland generally, and too much absence of landed proprietors. 

5814. But speaking of the north of Ireland? — I think that there is not an uni- 
versal feeling of the duties which the rich owe to the abject poor ; but there are 
notwithstanding some instances of exemplary zeal and generosity in bettering the 
condition of the lower orders. Some of the London companies are directing their 
attention to this subject. 

5815. Are you acquainted with the charitable institutions of the city of London- 
derry ? — Not being resident in or near to Londonderry, I cannot speak particularly 
respecting them. 

5816. Are you aware that there is no such thing as street begging in London- 
derry ? — I have not been resident in the country contiguous to Londonderry dur- 
ing the last seven years, and am not qualified to answer that question. 

5817. You do not know that it is by voluntary subscription, and that there is no 
such thing in Londonderry as begging? — I do not know it, but when I answer any 
questions concerning Ireland generally, I wish that exceptions should be under- 
stood to exist. 

5818. As I understand your plan for the relief of the poor, you would give 
a power of compulsory assessment to the vestry to relieve the objects which you 
have enumerated, but you would give to the poor no right to claim relief? — I think 
that giving the poor a right to claim relief is very injudicious. 

58x9. Would not the circumstance of empowering the vestry to make a com- 
pulsory assessment, and then the circumstance of every one of the objects being such 
88 to deserve the relief, amount to a claim on the part of such paupers, have the 
same effect as to give them a legal claim ? — I think that it would not. 

5820. What compulsion would you apply to the vestry to prevent them from 
refusing relief to objects deserving of it ?— It occurs to me, that in extreme cases 
there ought to be a power of application to magistrates at sessions, similar to that 
w hich is given by the Act for relieving deserted children. 

5821 & 5822. Would not that lead to all the litigation and expense that belongs 
to the English poor laws in Ireland. Do you not think it would lead to abuse, the 
4 A 4 magistrates 
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Rev magistrates having in that manner the disposal of the money received from other 
Edward Chichester, people in that way ? — I think that no abuse would accrue from it, if sufficiently 
v J protected by other clauses in the Act. 

1 7 June, 5823. Have you any doubt, from your knowledge of the lower orders in Ireland 

1830. that if you were to admit a clause of relief at all it would end in a claim of right? - 

I think that if there were a sufficiently strong line of demarcation drawn there 
would be no danger. 

5824. What do you mean ? — The line of distinction between the impotent and 
able-bodied poor. 

5825. If you acknowledge the claim on the part of the impotent poor, are you, 
not of opinion it would end in a claim they would assert to be a right ? — I am not 
aware that the law could justify such claim. 

5826. Could they not make it ? — Unreasonable persons might do so ; but I cannot 
conceive it likely, as it would be in fact a new law. 

5827. In a mitigated degree, inasmuch as you limit the objects to obtain relief?— 
If there were proper clauses to protect it from abuse there would be no danger. 

5828. What sort of clauses? — In the first place I should think an affidavit neces- 
sary to accompany all applications. 

5829. By whom should it be made? — By respectable inhabitants who have the 
means of knowing the claims of the petitioners. 

5830. Have you any further suggestions to offer to the Committee ? — In order to 
prevent abuses of a power in parochial vestries to levy money for the maintenance 
of the impotent poor, there ought to be a provision that the gross sum to be raised 
off each parish should not exceed a certain rate per arable acre ; but that if any 
emergency should arise, demanding extraordinary relief, a new vestry may be called 
for that purpose : that two of the parishioners who signed the act of such vestry 
shall, within a given number of days from its date, make an affidavit, at some one of 
the various petty sessions which may be held contiguous to each parish, that they 
believe such additional levy to be expedient. The committee elected for the pur- 
pose of administering relief ought to consist of a certain number of those inhabitants 
who pay the highest proportion of the tax. It might also conduce to the purity of 
such assessments, if a list of the paupers requiring relief should accompany each 
act of vestry, and be signed by two or more of the individuals who certified the 
act ; the residence of each pauper ought also to be stated in the list, together with the 
names of the landholders who recommended them. The limitation of vestries to par- 
ticular days or weeks seems inexpedient, as sufficient means of preventing clandes- 
tine vestries might be found in a clause requiring that a week’s notice shall be given 
at the church, the Roman Catholic chapel, and the Presbyterian meeting-houses, in 
each parish. Any of the lay inhabitants paying a certain proportion of the assess- 
ment ought to be deemed capable of filling the chair at such vestries, and the estab- 
lished clergyman ought not to be considered the only person charged with the 
execution of the law on this subject, although his services ought always to be admis- 
sible. The existing prejudices against tithes are the only cause of jealousy on the 
part of the peasantry towards their parish ministers, and therefore, until tithes can be 
commuted for lands of equal value, it would be unwise solely to employ the esta- 
blished clergy in the enforcement of any tax, though the assessment may have been 
voluntary, and imposed for the best purposes. It also seems advisable that 
the small sums necessary for the support of the impotent poor should be levied off 
those occupiers of land who have leases, but that landlords should pay for those who 
hold farms during pleasure : such an arrangement is unlikely to injure proprietors, 
and might be beneficial to occupiers of land. 

5831. Would it be sufficient to leave in the vestry an absolute power of giving 
and refusing relief, only liable to a common law indictment for any bad consequences 
arising from an improper refusal, such as overseers are liable to in England?— 
I conceive that it would be necessary to allow the magistrates a power of augmenting 
the assessment in certain cases of distress ; but even in that case paupers ought to 
claim as petitioners. 

5832. If a discretionary power was only granted to a committee for advancing 
such relief, how could a legal claim for relief be advanced against them by a pau- 
per ? — I should not consider such demand as a legal claim, but only as 
a petition. 

5833. Why do you conceive that an able-bodied man, willing and able to labour, 
and. not able to find employment, or earn wages, is less an object of commiseration 
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and relief, than the class of impotent poor to which you have referred ? — I think 
that he has a just claim on the benevolent, but I am afraid of admitting the pre- 
cedent, lest it should introduce laws resembling the present poor laws of England. 

5834- Do you think the wants of able-bodied persons are sufficiently provided 
for by the contributions of the benevolent ? — I do not. I consider it a great mis- 
fortune that there should be so many persons unemployed, but I doubt whether 
poor laws resembling those of England could in Ireland be applicable to the 
purpose. 

5835- Do you consider there would bean equal liability to abuse in Ireland as in 
England, or that there would be a greater liability to abuse in Ireland? — I think 
that there would be an equal liability. 

58 36. Is there much of private charity between the farmers and the peasantry 
towards each other at present ? — There is a great deal of misapplied alms-giving on 
the part of the Irish peasantry. If the whole sum which is paid in such charity by 
the farmers were estimated, it would amount to a heavy poor tax. 

5837. Have you ever estimated how much that might be in your district ? — 
No. 

5838. Does that show itself by great hospitality in gifts of provisions to those 
in distress ? — Yes ; and it arises in some cases from a superstitious principle that 
some bad fortune would result to him who might refuse a donation to a men- 
dicant. 

5839. From one cause or another there is very great private charity ? — Yes. 

5840. Is there also a disposition on the part of the child able to labour and earn 
wages to support his aged parent? — There is that disposition until he becomes 
the father of a family, then he prefers the support of his own children. 

5841. Are the parental and filial duties perfonned by the Irish peasantry? — 
In a majority of cases they are, but the exceptions are mostly in cases of filial 
duty. 

5842. Suppose you had a power of legal assessment for the poor, do you believe 
that private charity would be displaced, or would still continue to exist ? — If there 
were sufficient laws against strollers, I think that private charity would be applied 
in a different direction. 

5843. In what direction would it be applied ? — To the neighbours of the persons 
who give the relief. 

5844. To the impotent and the sick person, that description of persons whom 
you describe as fit objects of parochial assistance ? — I think that it would. 

5845. Do you think, if there was a power of relieving that species of distress by 
parochial assessment, that private benevolence would then be exercised in their 
behalf? — I think that there are always claims of misery on private benevolence suffi- 
cient to make it show itself when it exists. 

5846. The question refers to the exertion of private benevolence. Suppose 
a blind man in destitution relieved by private charity, do you think he would con- 
tinue to be relieved in that way if there was a power of providing for him at the 
expense of the parish? — I believe that he would not; because the same persons 
who contributed before would contribute in the latter case, but in a different 
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manner. 

5847. Do you believe that the same amount of private charity would exist under 
the introduction of a system of parochial assessment ? — I think that it would not 
show itself, because there would not be the same indefinite claim on it. 

5848. Do you believe that the administration of charity, provided by assessment, 
would be as effectual and as useful, speaking morally as well as physically, as the 
private benevolence you now describe to exist ? — I think that private charity would 
hot be diminished, for this reason, that the provision for the poor of England, by 
law does not appear to have diminished the benevolence of the people. 

5849. Then it goes not upon your view of the possible result of Ireland, but on 
the supposition that the parochial assessment in England has no tendency to 
diminish private charity or kindly feeling ? — I believe that it has not diminished 
the charity of the English nation, because there are more anonymous alms given in 
England than all the avowed alms of any other nation in Europe. 

5850. Upon what documents is that assertion founded ? It is an assertion which 
I have heard on the Continent, and I believe it. 

5851. Do you not conceive the interposition of private charity is likely to vary 
directly with the necessity of its interposition becoming greater in proportion to 
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Rev. the increase of the distress ? — I think that the greater are the true demands on 

Edvard Chichester, benevolence the more alms are given by those who are charitable. 
v ' 5852, If your system of parochial assessment has the effect of reducing the dis- 

17 June, tress, must not, according to your last answer, private charity and kindly feelin<r ],e 

1 3 °‘ diminished in the same proportion ? — The abuses of them would be diminished • 

but I believe that they would exist as much in the one case as in the other. * 

5853. You consider they might exist latent, although the exercise of them would 
be diminished ? — I conceive that such a provision for the poor would not destroy 
the benevolent feeling in the human heart. 

5854. Do you find that the relief your charity affords has diminished the private 
charity and mutual benevolence in your district ? — It has had no reference to it • 
because strollers take almost every thing that is given by the peasantry. 

5855. If the same sum was received by compulsory assessment, why should that 
have a worse effect than the sums you receive by charity ? — I do not say that it 
would have any effect in diminishing the feelings of private charity. 

5856. Is not mendicancy very generally created in Ireland by the absence of 
a regular and permanent system of relief to the poor? — 1 believe that it is. 

5857. Is it not notorious that the mendicants of Ireland are a very immoral 
class of people ? — It is. 

5858. Should you be disposed to state to this Committee that the morality of 
this class of people is at all improved by the mode in which they obtain alms 
throughout the country ? — I think that their morals are greatly impaired by it, and 
that they also impair the morals of others. 

5859. Supposing you had a system of parochial assessment within your district 
in what way do you conceive that it would act on the mendicants or vagrants to 
which you have adverted ? — If accompanied with proper laws against vagabonds, it 
would have a very great effect in preventing the abuse of donations. 

5860. Then is the vagrancy to which you allude the result of a want of a pro- 
per system of police law to prevent vagrancy, or the want of an assessment to 
provide for distress ? — I think that it results from the two causes ; if every parish 
in Ireland were enabled to assess itself, and if there were a provision for the im- 
potent poor, accompanied by summary means to exclude strollers, very beneficial 
consequences must ensue. 

5861. Limiting the observation to the strollers or vagrants, in what way would 
you propose to effect their exclusion ? — I should think that the system of passports 
would be in the first instance very desirable, and that every beggar who is found 
strolling at a distance from his native place ought to be required to produce a suffi- 
cient testimonial of his reason for emigration from home. 

5862. Supposing such a system adopted, would it not lead to litigations between 
the different parishes, the parish removing the vagrant, and the parish to which the 
vagrant was removed ? — In cases of able-bodied strollers, I should think it prudent 
to make it criminal to appear as mendicants out of their native district, unless they 
produced a passport. 

5863. Are you aware that by the law as it now stands authority is given to 
the magistrates of Ireland for the prevention of vagrancy, and that those laws com- 
prehend as penalties a shorter and longer term of imprisonment, and finally trans- 
portation ? — I believe that the laws on this subject are not sufficiently executed in 
Ireland. 

5864. If the laws are not executed in this respect, would you rely on the safe- 
guards and protection already adverted to, to protect your poor-law system from 
abuse, more than the execution of the laws already in existence ? — If the laws, as 
you describe them, were duly executed, and their execution made imperative on the 
police, in that case it would answer all the purposes I have mentioned ; but pass- 
ports are requisite. 

5865. Would you, in your plan for the general establishment of relief, confine 
it to those who resided a year in the parish ? — It would be the best criterion ; but 
I do not pretend to say that there must be no other provision. 

5866. Are there many able-bodied men among the mendicants? — Not many in 
my parish. 

5867. Are you aware that, generally speaking, there are many able-bodied men- 
dicants ? — Too many in Ireland. 

5868. Do they succeed in raising considerable sums of money or money’s worth 
from the occupying farmers of the country ? — They do. 

5869. They give no labour in return? — None. 

5870. Do 
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c8yo. Do you not conceive that it must be very desirable as concerns the industry Rev. 
and morality of the country, if funds to the extent of those now received in mendi- Edward Chichester. 

cancy were t0 be applied to the industry and employment of able-bodied mendicants ? ^ v 

1 think that it would be very desirable ; but I am not aware of any means by *7 Jane, 

which they could be provided for in this manner, without introducing a precedent l83 ° - 
for regulations resembling the poor laws of England. 

5871- Do you conceive these evils to be inherent and inseparable from the 
English system of poor laws ? — I think that the English system of poor laws derives 
its mischief principally from the right given to paupers to obtain relief. 

5872. Do you mean that the able-bodied paupers in England have a right to 
relief? — I understand the practice of the English poor laws to be, that if any man 
should make an affidavit that he is unable to support his family, he becomes in that 
case entitled to relief. 

5873. Supposing the law of England does not regard the right of the able- 
bodied poor, notwithstanding the state of the law which is assumed, abuses have 
existed, which you recognize in your former examination, is there any thing in the 
state of Ireland that would render Ireland less liable to the abuses than England ?— 

I think that Ireland would suffer at least as much as England, probably more. 

5874. Might there not be something introduced in the law which would make 
Ireland less subject to suffer from a system of poor laws than England does under 
the old law ? — It is likely that if the English poor laws were revised, they might be 
beneficial to the country ; at present, I consider them injurious. 

5875. If the series of various attempts made to improve the English poor laws 
have failed in their administration, leaving the present English system open to objec- 
tion, is there much reason to hope that a system of poor laws free from this objection 
would be advised in Ireland? — I should look to such a system of poor laws for 
Ireland with great apprehension. 

5876. Do you consider that the activity and force of public opinion is one of the 
checks that you would rely upon against the abuse of a compulsory system of 
assessment?— I should think that public opinion would have great power, and that 
all modes of relief to the poor ought to be administered at public vestry or in open 
court. 

5877. Do you think public opinion as active in the correction of abuse in Ireland 
as in England? — I believe that it is not. The public are composed of a different 
class of society in England from that which constitutes the public in Ireland. 

5878. Do you think the due administration of a system of assessment for the 
relief of the poor is very much dependent on there existing a middle class or 
description of yeomanry, who may perform the functions of vestrymen and parish 
officers? — Yes, very much. 

5879. Do you think that intermediate class of yeomanry and intelligent persons 
exists as much in Ireland as it does in England ? — I think that there is scarcely such 
a class of men in Ireland, speaking of the nation in general. 

5880. Having stated the two checks against abuse, the force of public opinion, 
and the existence of an intelligent middle class, are not to be found in Ireland in the 
same extent they are to be found in England, must not there be greater liability to 
abuse in the country where the checks are wanting than in a country in which the 
checks are to be found ? — I believe that there must be an inferior power in Irish 
public opinion. 

5881. If they are not found in the same number as in England, do you not 
think that class may be found in a sufficient number in Ireland for the administra- 
tion of a parochial fund ? — I believe that in some parts of the province of Ulster 
there is a description of persons in some degree resembling the yeomanry of England, 
but speaking of Ireland generally, I say that there is a great deficiency of that 
class. 

5882. Has there not been a considerable registry of 10/. freeholders in the north ? 

— 1 believe that there has. 

5883. Do you not think a 10/. freeholder might make one of a committee to 
administer a parochial fund ? — In the northern province many fit persons might be 
found, and perhaps also in other places, but for Ireland generally I will not venture 
to make that assertion in positive terms, for the province of Ulster differs from the 
rest of Ireland as much as some nations of Europe differ from each other. 

5884. Whatever difficulties may arise in carrying on the details of any compul- 
sory system of relief for the poor of Ireland, you having stated that the contributions 
°f the benevolent are not adequate to the purpose of relieving the wants of the 
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Rev. poor, do you not think that the principle of compelling those who would not other- 

Edward Chichester, wise contribute to give something towards their relief would be a sound one ? 

' ^ I think it an uncharitable endeavour to throw the burthen upon the benevolent, and 

17 June, that it would be just, by assessment, to make all persons contribute in proportion to 
,83 °- their means. 

5885. Do not you think the resident gentry would be gainers by a compul Sory 
system for the able-bodied poor only ?— I think that any thing diminishing the 
wages of labour must be ultimately injurious to the landed gentry as well as to the 
lower classes. 

5886. If the compulsory system could be used for the purpose of employing 
labourers, and applying them to new objects of employment, would the tendency 
of such compulsory system be to lower the rate of wages ? — I believe that it would 
not during the existence of the case which might create the demand for labour. 

5887. The question has supposed new objects of labour ; can you point out to 
the Committee any objects of labour in which these persons could be employed, of 
a profitable nature, in which other persons are not now employed also ? — I can 
suppose that many new objects of industry might be started in Ireland most bene- 
ficially to the nation. 

5888. Can you conceive any new object of industry yielding a profitable return, 
in which persons are not now engaged ? — Not in my parish ; but I can conceive 
some on an extended scale in other places. 

5889. If by a compulsory assessment you employ persons on works in which 
others are already engaged, must not the effect then be to lower the rate of 
wages ? — Yes. 

5890. From the rate of rent and wages in that part of the county of Donegal with 
which you are well acquainted, have you any doubt that the majority of the popu- 
lation would be claimants for parochial relief, if a compulsory system was intro- 
duced ? — I think that many would be prevented by shame. 

5891. Are you aware that it is the habit at this time for many of the small 
farmers, after they have set their potatoes, to lock their cabin door, and become 
mendicants through the country? — I am aware of that. I believe that such would 
probably claim relief. Those, however, to whom I allude are cottiers. 

5892. Are they not numerous ? — I think that those who beg in this manner do 
not amount to a twentieth part of the population of the county of Donegal. 

5893. Do you think the high rents tend to make many of these paupers? — 
I do ; meaning the rents charged by the intermediate proprietors of land, not by 
the gentry. 

5894. Do you believe a system of compulsory assessment would have a tendency 
to lower the rents of the country ? — I cannot deny that it would ; but it might tend 
to the expulsion of paupers. 

5895. If it assumed that relief will be given in proportion to the existing dis- 
tress, the high rents producing the distress, will not the claim for relief be exactly 
in proportion to the high rents taken by the landlord? — I think that it would, 
except in cases where there are extra means of support. 

5896. If high rents have produced paupers in that part of Donegal, and if 
the support of these paupers is charged back in the proportion of three-fourths 
on the proprietor of the soil, would not the tendency of such a measure be to 
reduce rents and check pauperism ? — Supposing those who charge the rent to pay 
the assessments, it would. 

5897*. or der to introduce that check must it not be essential that each estate 
is exclusively and peculiarly burthened with the support of the poor of that estate 
only ? — It depends very much on whether the poor of the estate are reckoned the 
tenants of the soil, or paupers who have been introduced there by the tenants, and 
who have no connection with the chief proprietors of the estates. 

5898. You have stated, there might be a corrective found from high rents, if the 
landlord had to pay a definite proportion of the rate of assessment ; the question is, 
does not that assume that each separate estate shall be responsible for its own poor ? 
— I understand it to be so. 

5899. If on the contrary you had a general power of assessment throughout the 
parish, and that in place of every estate being burthened with its own poor, a neigh- 
bour’s estate might be burthened, then would the corrective you have described come 
into play ? — I think not. It would be impossible that each estate should long con- 
d’ 11 ’ 1 ^ d° res P ons *^ e f° r its own poor, as estates may change possessors or become 

5900. Supposing 
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cqoo. Supposing two estates, one well managed and the other ill managed, both Rev. 
to be liable to the assessment, would not the taxation raised on the well managed Mward Chichester. 
state, go for the benefit of the ill managed estate ? — It would. v 

5901. Would that be the case generally if the tax was levied upon the townland 
separately ? — I think it would cause great confusion, from the difficulty of pre- 
vailing on a townland to assess itself ; where there are few inhabitants it would 
be very difficult to accomplish such assessment. 

5902. As to its operation, if once laid on, what would be the general effect in 
Ireland ? — I think it would differ very much from the same power in parishes, and 
might lead to unequal effects. 

5903. Are townlands in your part of the country much divided as to proprietors? 

The farmers hold a very small portion of land in general. 

5904. Is not the property generally held by the same landlord ? — In most in- 
stances persons of landed property possess entire townlands, sometimes many town- 
lands ; but there are instances in which townlands are held by different persons. 

5905. Such instances are rare? — Yes. 



Robert Roe, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

5906. W HERE do you reside ? — In Dublin. 

5907. And have you resided there long ? — All my life. 

5908. Are you acquainted with the Bank of Ireland? — I am a Director of that 
establishment. 

5909. Are you also acquainted with the Chamber of Commerce in Dublin ? — 
I have acted as secretary to that body. 

5910. Have these two duties, and your pursuits in life, directed your attention to 
the state of the commerce and manufacture of Dublin and of Ireland? — Yes, 
generally. 

5911. In what part of the city of Dublin is the chief seat of the manufactures ? — 
The liberty. 

5912. Is there any considerable distress existing among the manufacturers of the 
liberty, which has rendered subscriptions necessary for their relief? — Very great dis- 
tress has latterly prevailed there. 

5913. Has not distress, greater or less prevailed for a very considerable number 
of years among the manufacturers of the liberty ? — As long as I remember, distress 
in a greater or less degree has existed there, which occasionally, and almost at 
periodical intervals, has risen to a considerable height. 

.5914. What is the principal manufacture carried on there ? — Silk, chiefly 
tabbinets. 

5915. Under the Act which was repealed some years back, and which in its 
provisions was analogous to the Spitalfields Act of England, was there not some 
degree of artificial encouragement given to the settlement of the silk manufacture 
in Dublin ? — Yes, a power was vested in the Dublin Society to regulate the rate of 
wages, and which were generally fixed at a higher rate than they would have 
attained if no such interference had taken place. 

5916. Do you not think that Act had a tendency to create artificially, or to 
extend artificially, the silk manufacture within the district ? — Such must have been 
its tendency. 

5917. Do you consider that the repeal of that Act may in its first effect, by 
withdrawing the artificial encouragement, have had a tendency to create any 
portion of distress at present existing ? — I think that would be a natural effect. 

5918. Are there any other circumstances connected with the nature of the 
manufacture, or the competition of superior machinery, as applied to the 
production of silk in England, which has a tendency of creating or increasing 
this distress? — The superiority of the English manufacturer in machinery and 
capital, renders it scarcely possible for the Dublin manufacturer to compete 
w ith him, especially now that all the restrictions on the commercial intercourse of 
the two countries have been completely removed. The Dublin manufacturers 
having little capital, and no demand except that of a limited domestic market, any 
occasional surplus of stock is productive of considerable distress to themselves, and 
to the artificers dependent upon them. Tabbinet, too, the fabric to which they 
have particularly directed their attention, notwithstanding' the frequent attempts to 
force it into fashion, seems, of late years, to have fallen much into general disuse, 
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and the manufacturers appear not to have the power of adapting their supplies to 
the fluctuations of fashion in the same way as the English manufacturer. 

5919. Does not that arise from want of capital, and the consequent want of 
improved machinery? — Yes. 

5920. Are the Committee to understand that this distress partly arises from the 
circumstance of the manufacturers being undersold in the manufacture of silk bv 
British rivalry, and having a limited market with respect to their own peculiar 
manufacture of tabbinet ? — I think that such are the principal causes of the evil. 

5921. Are you aware of any demand existing on the Continent or elsewhere, for 
tabbinets, which the commercial relations between foreign countries allow us, create 
a limitation of supply ? — I have heard that there is a demand for Irish tabbinets 
in the Continental and American markets, but the foreign restrictions prevent an 
export. 

5922. What do you mean by restrictions? — The restrictive regulations of other 
states. 

5923. Has there been a considerable alteration, within your observation, in the 
commerce of Dublin, by the introduction of steam navigation ? — A very consi- 
derable one. 

5924. How has that operated? — It has certainly operated to the injury of the 
wholesale merchants of Dublin. The extraordinary facilities of communication 
with the British markets have been a principal cause that the mercantile classes 
have dwindled away in so remarkable a degree ; there is no longer any scope in 
Dublin for extensive transactions, or the employment of large capitals ; but the 
injury in this way is no doubt compensated, and much more than compensated, by 
the benefits conferred on the smaller capitalists, and on the community in general. 

5925. Are we to understand the two parties, the producer and consumer, 
are brought more immediately into contact than formerly ? — They are. 

5926. Thereby the intermediate operation is saved? — It is. 

5927. Is not the price to the consumer diminished? — Certainly. 

5928. In that respect, are not the public interests advanced, however for the 
moment there may be a pressure upon individuals ? — The consumers generally are 
materially benefited by the diminution of prices. 

5929. Has not the steam intercourse had the effect of creating a much more 
quick and active communication between the small producers in Ireland and the 
consumers of their produce in Liverpool ? — It has, to the great advantage of both 
countries. 

5930. At present, may not a farmer bring over small articles which were formerly 
of low price and low value, and sell them advantageously in the Liverpool market ? 
— Certainly. 

5931. Do such persons bring back British manufactures, clothing or matters of 
necessity ? — In some cases they do so ; but I believe the general practice is to bring 
back money, by which they are enabled to carry on a profitable traffic more expe- 
ditiously, and to a greater extent. 

5932. Is the commerce of Dublin augmenting very considerably under the 
operation of steam intercourse ? — The export of Irish produce to Great Britain has 
greatly augmented ; but with respect to imports, it is difficult to form an accurate 
estimate, owing to the want of the Custom-house accounts, which have been discon- 
tinued since the abolition of the international duties. The foreign trade of Dublin 
has materially declined ; but perhaps not in a greater degree than the unregistered 
importations from Great Britain by the retailers amount to in the aggregate. 

5933- Are the Chamber of Commerce in possession of returns of the trade of 
Dublin for any number of years ? — They have authenticated returns of the trade 
of Dublin and all Ireland for a period of 30 years, but not to any recent date. 

5934- Are they in town ? — The returns for three years are in the possession of 
Sir Henry Parnell. 

5935- Are there any other manufactures carried on besides the silk manufacture 
in Dublin ? — Yes. 

5936. Are there extensive woollen manufactures? — There are two extensive 
woollen manufactures. 

5937. Are they carried on by machinery worked by steam ? — To a considerable 
extent. 

5938. Are you acquainted with Mr. Willans ? — I am. 

5939- Is he concerned in one of these manufactories ? — He is one of our most 
extensive and respectable woollen manufacturers. 

5940. Does 
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$g40. Does he not also carry on a woollen manufactory at Leeds ? — I under- 
stand so. 

5941* Do you consider the tax now payable on coal has a tendency to depress 
the manufacturing interests of Dublin? — I do, in a considerable degree. 

5942. Are you apprised of any estimate made by Mr. Willans on this subject, 
gs to the comparative expense of his machinery at Leeds and that in Dublin? — 
I have the statement in my possession. 

5943- Can you furnish that Estimate to the Committee ? — It is as follows : “ What 
the practical difference in price between the manufacturing districts of Ireland and 
England really is, will be learned from the statement of Mr. Willans. This 
gentleman has an extensive woollen factory in Leeds, and another in Dublin. He 
states that coals are delivered at his factory in Leeds at 5 s. per ton, but in Dublin 
they cost him 20 s.” 

5944. Can you tell us what the amount of duty is ? —The Crown’s duty, together 
with the local- imposts, amount to about 3 s. the ton ; of these, the charge of 6 d. 
per ton for metage is of questionable legality, the collection of which is frequently 
accompanied by the most vexatious contentions, and is the source of embarrassment 
and delay. 

5945. Do you not consider that the necessary Custom-house regulations, which 
are incident to the trade in coals, and which are derived from the circumstance of 
its paying a duty to the Crown, and for local purposes, produce a pressure on the 
trade greater than that which is merely owing to the amount of duty paid ? — Much 
greater. The restrictions and the delays arising out of the regulations for collecting 
the duties, materially aggravate the pressure of those duties, and operate in a scarcely 
inferior degree to enhance the price of coal. A free trade in coal would be followed 
by a reduction in price much beyond the mere amount of duty. 

5946. What do you mean by the delays 1 — The time consumed in complying with 
the Custom-house regulations. 

5947. Is there any delay in the delivery to the manufacturer ? — None when he 
purchases duty-paid coal ; but where he buys a cargo on which the duty is not paid, 
a delay of course occurs in going through the Custom-house forms. 

5948. Does that amount to any injurious delay to the manufacturer in receiving 
the coal necessary for his establishment? — In commercial operations delays are 
sometimes extremely inconvenient, and at all times they have a tendency to raise 
the price of the article. 

5949. If the coal which now sells at 20 s. a ton, was relieved from all these regu- 
lations, and all the duties, at what rate do you conceive it could be provided by the 
manufacturer? — I suppose about 145. or 15s. a ton. 

5950. How much does the gross produce to the Exchequer ? — I am unable to 
say with accuracy. 

5951. If this trade was free from restriction, do you not think the small craft 
that cross the British channel might in many cases employ themselves in bringing 
back a return freight of coal, when now they do not do so ? — I should think so. 

5952. Might it not become a valuable article of commerce by the steam boat? — 
I am sure it might. 

5953* I s there a manufacturer of the name of Henry, in Dublin ? — There is ; 
he is a most respectable and extensive cotton printer. 

5954. Has he made any statement to the Chamber of Commerce ? — The follow- 
ing is his statement : — “ The number of persons to whom I give daily employment 
is nearly 400 ; for the quantity of coals 1 expect henceforward to consume, 3,000 
tons annually, I pay at present by contract 1 /. is. 8 d. per ton ; my year’s supply 
will consequently cost me 3,225/. ; either in Leeds or Glasgow the same quantity 
would cost me 750 1 . : the difference in price is consequenly little short of 2,500 1. 
a year, and the obvious and necessary inference is, that if I were now about to 
establish myself in the manufacture in which I am engaged, the price of coals would 
hold me out a premium for settling in Glasgow in preference to Dublin, equal to 
about 2,500/. a year.” 

5955- Does not the increased inequality of price which is produced by the coal 
duty in Ireland, operate peculiarly on the distillery interest in Dublin and Belfast? — 
tt must, for coal forms a very considerable item in the cost of producing spirits ; 
and I believe that the exemption from all coal duties enjoyed by the Scotch dis- 
tillers is the principal means by which they are frequently enabled to undersell the 
distillers of Belfast and Dublin in their own markets. 

5956. Is not one of the greatest difficulties to which the Irish manufacturer is 
665. 4 B 4 now 
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Robert Roe, now subjected, the competition of the machinery in Great Britain in producing. 
Esq- the article he has been accustomed to produce, by simpler means ? — Certainly. ® 

^ / 5957. Does not the coal duty necessarily operate in checking the extension of 

17 June, machinery in Ireland, through which alone a fair system of competition could be 
l83 °' obtained ? — Such is its necessary operation. 

5958. Does not that apply as well to the manufacture of flax as to other manu. 
factures? — To a certain, but not to any considerable extent. 

5959. Has there been any effort made in the neighbourhood of Dublin, to apply 
steam to the manufacture of flax? — Mr. Crostwhaite, the proprietor of an extensive 
manufactory in the neighbourhood of Dublin, is at present in town, and can give 
the fullest information on the subject, but I believe that his operations are chiefly 
carried on by water power. 

5960. Is it your opinion that the existing coal duty in Ireland, and the restric- 
tions which are incident to the collection of these duties, have a direct effect in 
suppressing the industry of the people, and augmenting the distress stated to exist 
in the city of Dublin ? — I am persuaded that their dix-ect practical effect is to dis- 
courage the industry, and consequently to augment the distress of the country; 
with this additional disadvantage, that in many instances the Irish manufacturer, 
who finds himself unable to withstand the competition of his rivals, in Scotland 
especially, who pay no duty whatever on their coals, is disposed to attribute his 
failure to legislative injustice. 

5961. Are you of opinion that the mere repeal of the coal duty would materially 
benefit the manufacturers in that country ? — In several branches I am sure it would 
have that effect. 

5962. Which are they? — The manufactories the operations of which are prin- 
cipally carried on by the agency of the steam engine, or where large quantities of 
coal are otherwise necessary. 

5963. Are you of opinion that the mere repeal of the coal duty would increase 
the application of steam engines to manufactories? — I am. 

5964. Would the actual repeal of the coal duty increase the use of steam in 
Ireland ? — I think it would. 

5965. Do you think there is a single manufactory now carried on that it would 
not be worth the while of the manufacturer to continue, although the coal duty 
was not repealed ? — I am persuaded that there are at present in Ireland many 
manufactures in so precarious and struggling a condition, that a very trivial cause 
would be sufficient to occasion their downfall. 

5966. Would the repeal of the coal duty prevent that effect ? — I think it would 
have a tendency to do so. 

5967. Are you aware what was the whole amount of duty paid by the distillers 
last year in Ireland ? — Something very considerable ; but I do not recollect the 
exact amount. 

5968. Does it amount to a million and some hundred thousands? — I think it 
probable. 

5969. Do you think the repeal of the coal duty would increase the distillers, or 
the non-repeal reduce any of the distillery establishments ? — The state of the Irish 
distilleries may be influenced by many causes ; but dearness of fuel, especially if 
they have to compete with the distilleries in other parts of the United Kingdom 
where fuel is cheap, must have an immediate tendency to effect their reduction. 

5970. Speaking of the application of the coal duty merely ? — If the distilleries 
continue to decline as they have latterly done, a small addition to their existing 
difficulties would lead, I am persuaded, in many instances to their suppression ; 
I have reason to believe that their state is far from prosperous, and that the 
remission of the coal duty would be a great relief to them. 

5971. If the coal that is now produced under the restrictive system, on payment 
of duty costs 20s., and by a free trade it could be laid on at 14s. or 15s., have 
you any manner of doubt that the reduction upon coal in manufactories employing 
steam would be felt as a most considerable and effective relief? — I have not the least 
doubt that it would be felt as a considerable and effective relief. 

5972. Can you state to what amount per cent it would be felt a relief? — If the 
question refers to the cost of manufacturing spirits, that must depend on the quan- 
tity of coal employed in the process, which I am not exactly acquainted with. 

5973. Having stated the price at which coals could be laid on, can you not state 
how much per cent the reduction of coals would save to the manufacturer ?— B 
would be a saving of 20 or 30 per cent in the cost of coal. 

5974. The 
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5974- The whole amount of duty upon coal last year being 78,000/., is not that 
_g'oo ol- pa'<I by all of the consumers of coal, whether manufacturers or private 
families* throughout Ireland? — It is. 

5q 7 5. Are you of opinion, that being the case, the proportion paid by the steam 
e n<rines and different manufactories can importantly interfere with the prosperity of 
the manufactures r — It has been found to do so. I have already stated, that from 
the circumstances connected with the collection of the coal duties, they operate to 
the inj ur y of the manufacturer in a measure far exceeding their advantage to the 
revenue. This furnishes an additional argument for their repeal. 

5976. When the 78,000/. is distributed over all the consumers of coal, both 
public and private, can it by possibility operate very importantly to the injury of 
the manufacturers ? — Although the contribution of the manufacturers to such 
a sum would appear inconsiderable, yet from the causes I have already mentioned, 
it is found to be highly injurious. 

5977. Are you acquainted with Mr. M'Kenzie, the distiller of Belfast? — Only 
by name. 

5978. It is stated by him in a letter addressed here, that in the year ending 
October 1829, the consumption of coal in his establishment amounted to 8,000 tons, 
the duty on which was 700/.; do you not think that 700/. forms a considerable 
item in the annual expense of such an establishment ? — Certainly. 

5979. You are a director of the Bank of Ireland ? — Yes. 

5980. At the time of year when the Irish labourer returns from this country, 
are there not frequent deposits of cash made by them in the Bank of Ireland ? — 
There are ; on landing, they generally proceed to the Bank, and exchange their 
sovereigns for bank notes. 

5981. Is that carried on to a considerable extent? — To a very considerable 
extent. I have frequently seen the cash office of the Bank crowded with those 
labourers. 

5982. W r ould there be any possibility of stating the amount, on a rough estimate ? 
— They generally have three, four, or five sovereigns each j but I am not able to 
form an accurate estimate as to the whole amount. 

5983. It has been stated to amount to as much as 70,000 /. or 80,000 /. do you 
believe that to be exaggerated ? — I should suppose so. 

5984. Are these the common peasants who have been engaged in the harvest work 
of England ? — Yes. 

5985. Do you believe that any of these persons are among the class of Irish 
labourers passed over from this country at the expense of the parishes ? — In some 
instances it may be so ; but their general appearance indicates that they belong to 
the class of labourers, rather than of paupers, and have the means of paying their 
own expenses. 

5986. Have you not heard of cases in which one of these persons has been made 
the depositary of the money, and the others have been passed over at the expense of 
the parish ? — I believe they are sufficiently ingenious in their expedients to avoid 
any payment of money. A small sum is to them a great consideration. 

5987. Do you conceive the system of passing over the Irish pauper from England 
to his own country has a tendency to diminish the number of Irish emigrants, or 
has a tendency to increase the number ? — I conclude that the prospect of getting 
back without expense must rather have a tendency to increase the number of emi- 
grants, although the charge is so small, that I apprehend it cannot have much weight 
one way or the other. 

5988. You refer to the charge in the steam boat, not to the expense of 
0 journey from London or Liecestershire to Ireland ? — Merely the passage by the 
steam boat. 

5989. Has there not been many combinations among the artificers in Dublin? — 
There have been many and mischievous combinations among them. 



599°- Is that a public and general mischief, or peculiarly felt among the class 
°f artificers themselves? — Those combinations have been productive of general 
evil to the public at large, and especially to the artificers themselves. 

. 5991. Does it not artificially raise the price of labour, and at the same time sub- 
ject the labour market to extraordinary vicissitudes ? — Certainly. 

599 2 - Has it not also a tendency to discourage and prevent the diffusion of 
labour, which is essential to the promotion of the interests of society? — It must 
have a tendency to prevent that natural adaptation of labour to the demands of 
665. 4 C society, 
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society, which is not less essential to the welfare of the working classes than to the 
general interests of the community. 

5993. Does it not also lead to the performance of many works in England 
which under a free system of labour would be performed advantageously in Ireland? 

It has that effect to a considerable extent, especially in all works connected with 

the building or repairing of shipping. 

5994. Do you not consider it would be advisable in the extension of education 
in Ireland to introduce elementary and instructive tracts that would impress on 
the minds of the people the disadvantage of combination, with a view to their own 
interest ? — I think it would be very advisable. 

5995. Do you not think that works of a practical nature of that description, not 
going into the higher and more difficult doctrines of political economy, but treat- 
ing of the subjects that affect the interests of the poor, might be advantageously 
introduced by the Kildare-place Society ? — I should think so. 

5996. Do you think that instruction in agriculture, the rotation of crops, and 
the instruction in those principles which regulate the price of provisions, and the 
explanation of the effect upon the lower classes by any interference with the market 
might be made advantageously a matter of instruction at schools ? — If books of that 
description were written in a popular and attractive style I am sure their introduc- 
tion into schools would be productive of great practical utility. 

5997. Is there such an anxiety on the part of the peasantry of Ireland for educa- 
tion^ as would enable you to hope, if such books were produced, they would avail 
themselves of them ? — As far as my observations extend there is a very general 
disposition on the part of the lower classes to give their children the benefit of 
education ; in my neighbourhood almost all the labouring people send their children 
regularly to school. 

5998. Are the schools supported in whole, or in part, by the public expense ?— 
Those in my neighbourhood are supported by voluntary subscriptions. 

5999. Have you had any difficulties or jealousies existing on the subject of 
schools? — Jealousies have arisen where attempts have been made to interfere with 
the free will of the parent in the selection of the school. 

6000. Where any compulsion has been endeavoured to be put on the class of 
books read, has not that produced jealousy ? — Jealousies have also arisen from that 
cause. 

6001. Would it not be desirable that these causes of jealousy were, if possible, 
removed ? — It would, certainly, be very desirable. 

6002. Is there grown up in the country an improved spirit on this subject, lead- 
ing to the extinction of the jealous feelings which formerly existed?— I think there 
is marked improvement in the feelings with which the different parties in Ireland 
now regard each other ; ancient animosities are fast disappearing. 

6003. Do you consider the country, on the whole, as far as your observation 
enables you to judge, to be advancing in wealth ? — I do ; there is no doubt much 
local and particular distress, the pressure of which is severely felt, and occasions 
great and well-founded complaints ; but I believe that Ireland on the whole is 
advancing steadily in a course of improvement. 

6004. Do you think that on the whole the operation of natural causes, and the im- 
proved spirit of social life you have described, is leading Ireland progressively forward, 
and that you may depend on the operation of these causes for her gradual advance- 
ment? — 1 think that these are the true and efficient causes, from the agency of 
which her future progress may be anticipated ; the foundations of her prosperity are 
now laid, and time will complete the structure. 

6005. Do you not consider the state of the labouring population to depend 
upon the proportion existing between their numbers and the capital which can be 
profitably employed in a country ? — I believe that such is the general principle by 
which the condition of the labouring classes is determined. 

6006. May not a society be in a state of advancing capital, and thereby of 
advancing wealth, but if the population be augmented in a still greater ratio than 
the increased capital, the double effect be produced at once of augmented wealth 
and yet augmented distress ? — Both the population and the wealth of a country may 
be increasing ; but if the former proceeds in a greater ratio than the latter, then an 
increase of distress may be concurrent with an actual increase of wealth. 

6007. Does that appear to you in any effect to describe the existing state of 
Ireland ? — I think it does. 

6008. Can you imagine any mode that will be productive of permanent relief to 

the 
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the distressed, but either augmenting the quantity of capital that may be profitably Robert Roe, 
employed in labour or diminishing the number of hands seeking for labour ? — Esq. 

J think that distress can only be permanently relieved by the one or the other of V 

those modes, or by the combined operation of both. 17 June, 

6009. Are you acquainted with the state of the Mendicity Association in Dublin? l83 °- 
Generally ; but I have taken no active part in its management. 

6010. Have you seen a statement that there are exceeding 2,000 persons about 
to be turned into the streets of Dublin, there being no more contributions for the 
purpose of maintaining them ? — I have seen the statement, and I believe that at the 
present moment there is some danger of the threat being carried into execution. 

6011. Do you believe the funds are exhausted? — I believe they are very inade- 
quate to the exigencies of the institution. 

6012. Has it occurred to you that it would be right to make a provision by law 
for the poor of the city ? — Much would depend on the nature of that provision. 

There exists a general feeling that something ought to be done to relieve that class 
of persons ; at the same time, there is a general reluctance to resort to any thing 
like a compulsory assessment for the purpose. 

6013. Is it not known that many householders in Dublin do not contribute? — 

It is. 

6014- There being many persons who do not contribute, and who might con- 
tribute, to the Telief of the poor, does it not occur to you that a compulsory assess- 
ment might be advantageously resorted to ? — In the abstract, nothing can be more 
equitable than that the burthen of supporting the destitute should be equally borne ; 
but the extreme liability in the systems established for that purpose to engender 
abuses is the great practical objection to their adoption. 

6015. Do you propose to recommend to the Committee any mode by which this 
distress shall be alleviated, or should it be allowed to disperse through natural chan- 
nels ? — I have no plan to propose ; but although I am sensible that the evil is a most 
pressing one, yet would I hesitate to recommend a system of compulsory relief. 

fioi6. What will be the consequence if these people are turned adrift in the 
streets of Dublin, as regards the people themselves ? — The consequences would be 
frightful. 

6017. Has not this threat been used before, and the effect been a new subscrip- 
tion? — Yes ; the threat has not only been held out, but the mendicants have been 
marched through the city, and the effect has always been, 1 believe, an increase of 
subscriptions. 

6018. If the condition of the poorer class be measured by the proportion which 
capital bears to the number of people, capital capable of being profitably employed, 
would the establishment of a compulsory sysem of relief either increase the quantity 
of capital or diminish the number of people ? — It could have neither the one effect 
or the other. 

6019. Would it not produce a temporary alleviation for the distress ? — Certainly. 

6020. A considerable portion of the distress in the manufacturing districts of 
Dublin having been produced by an unwise law, which unduly raised the rate of 
wages, do you not think it might be wise for the Legislature to provide at least 
some temporary alleviation for the distress which has been so created ? — The imme- 
diate effect would be to mitigate human suffering, but I doubt whether any legislative 
provision for such a purpose could be temporary. If once resorted to, it appears to 
me that its cessation would be attended, and perhaps in an aggravated degree, with 
all the evils which are now experienced. 

6021. Might not that temporary benefit be attended with consequences that 
might permanently be injurious ? — I fear it might. 

6022. Have you any doubt that human life will be lost if the anticipation of 
turning these paupers out of the establishment in Dublin is realized? — I should 
hope that the selfish considerations, not to mention the humanity of the inhabitants 
of Dublin, will avert such a calamity. 

6023. Do you not consider the immediate effect of an establishment like the 

1 Foundling Hospital in Dublin was the means of saving human life ? — 1 do. 

6024. Although the effect of that establishment in the first instance was the 

1 saving of human life, was it not found that its permanent existence was prejudicial 

to the interests of society ? — It was thought to ingender the evil it was intended to 
f remove. 

6025. Which would you rely upon with most expectation, upon the development 

y of the natural resources of Ireland, assuming capital to remain undisturbed by any 
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artificial means, or upon the effect of a compulsory system, disturbing the natural 
application of capital for the purpose of relief to distress ? — I conceive that arti- 
ficial means ought never to be resorted to, except in extreme cases, and that capital 
will always be more productive and beneficial in its voluntary application than in 
any direction which may be forcibly given to it ; hence, that even with a view to 
the permanent relief of national distress, that object will be most effectually pro- 
vided for by leaving capital undisturbed. 

6026. Although a case of distress may arise like famine, which would overwhelm 
all minor considerations, and set at nought all general principles, on the aggregate 
you consider the undisturbed application of capital as more likely to lead to benefi- 
cial results than a forced application of capital in any one direction ? — I do. 

6027. If the regular application of that capital was to another inquiry, y ou 
would not feel the same objection to disturbing the course ? — I think that the less 
the natural course of capital is disturbed the better. 

6028. What is to become of the pauper population in Dublin according to your 
calculation ? — For many years they have been supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the citizens, and although the increase of their numbers at the present 
juncture augments the difficulty, I still hope that public exertion will be commen- 
surate to the emergency. 

6029. Might it not be better to provide for them by regular and permanent 
assessment, providing funds which could be reckoned on by the managers of the 
establishment ever and anon as this association was reduced so low as that its unfor- 
tunate inmates were about to be turned loose on society ? — Unless such a regulation 
formed a part of a general system of poor laws for the whole kingdom, its opera- 
tion for Dublin alone would subject the metropolis to a perpetual influx of country 
paupers, an evil it would be scarcely possible to guard against. As to the intro- 
duction into Ireland of a general system of poor laws, it is in my apprehension, 
a measure surrounded by objections. 



Veneris , 18 * die Junii. 1830 . 

The Rev. Mortimer 0 ’ Sullivan, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a clergyman of the Established Church ? — I am. 

Where is your present place of abode ? — In Dungannon, in the county of 

You have the management of the Royal School there? — I have. 

You were educated in Dublin College? — I was. 

When did you leave it? — In 1818. 

Where did you reside after you left the college of Dublin? In 
Tipperary. 

6036. How long did you reside there ? — Nearly seven years. 

6037. In what capacity ? — I was second master of the endowed school, and 
curate of the town of Tipperary. 

6038. Where did you remove to from thence? — To Dublin. 

6039. In what capacity ? — To be chaplain of the chapel of ease to St. Peter s. 

6040. How long were you there ? — Two years. 

6041. And from thence you were removed to the management of the Dungannon 
school ? — I was. 

6042. How long have you been there ? — Rather more than two years. 

6043. Have you had, in those different parts of Ireland, an opportunity of 

obtaining some comparative knowledge of the different classes of society ? — -I h a< * 
some opportunities. . 

6044. Are you acquainted with the present state of pauperism in the city of 
Dublin ? — To some extent I think I may be said to be acquainted with it. 

6045. Is there at present considerable distress in the city of Dublin amongst 

the lower orders ? — So all reports inform me. I should observe that I have con- 
tinued opportunities of knowing something of the city of Dublin, because I have 
preferment there ; I am prebendary of St. Audeon’s in Dublin, and as such I mus 
necessarily have some knowledge of the state of distress in the city. . 

6046. Have you any knowledge of the mendicity society in the city of Dublin • 
— I cannot say that I have actual knowledge from personal connection with it, bu 



6030. 

6031. 
Tyrone. 

6032. 

6033. 

6034. 

6035- 
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I have from public report, and, more especially, inasmuch as the mendicity institu- 
tion is i n n*y parish of St. Audeon’s. 

6047- What is the present state of the funds or the capabilities of that society 
0 f providing relief for the indigent and the paupers of Dublin ? — When I was 
passing through Dublin, which I left on Monday last, the funds were, I might say, 
|p a state of ruin, and many persons contemplated the very extreme measure of 
setting loose upon the town the paupers who were, to a number exceeding 2,6'oo, in 
the institution. 

6048. Have not the paupers and street beggars in the city of Dublin heretofore 
received relief from voluntary contribution? — Yes, they have. 

6049- What has led to the disposition of the managers of that institution to turn 
loose the individuals that obtain relief within that institution ? — Their funds were 
exhausted, and they were of opinion that if the public had an actual sight of the 
extreme wretchedness which they would be constrained to support in some manner, 
it would have excited them to bestow more largely upon the institution. 

6050. From your knowledge of the city of Dublin, are you of opinion that the 
disposition to afford relief by voluntary subscription is likely to be permanent ? — 
I do think that the disposition to relieve the poor is likely to continue as long in 
operation in the city of Dublin as in any other large town, but it appears to me, 
from all I have seen and from all I have thought on the subject, that many among 
those who give will, eventually, be wearied of giving. 

6051. Has that wearisomeness of giving actually now arrived at the point of 
rendering it doubtful whether or not the poor are likely to continue to be relieved 
by voluntary subscription ? — I cannot exactly say how often the mendicity institu- 
tion has been on the verge of ruin, but I can say that it has been repeatedly so ; 
and that I believe, upon more than one occasion, its funds have been replenished 
from the efforts made by the people, in consequence of witnessing the number who 
were supported by the bounty of the institution, and who were upon the point of 
being turned adrift upon society. I think it is evident that the effect of every 
such appeal must be less than that of the appeal which preceded it : so it would be 
natural to expect from a consideration of the nature of men’s feelings ; and I should 
apprehend that, if the patience of the benevolent in furnishing contributions be 
exhausted, and the public feeling can be no longer acted upon with the same efficacy 
.as it has been hitherto, the result must be the utter overthrow of all hopes that the 
mendicity institution can continue to support the poor. 

6052. Have you observed that amongst the voluntary contributors in the city of 
Dublin, there is a disposition to throw blame upon many individuals in society, who 
do not bear a proportion of that relief given ? — There certainly is, and it must 



Rev. 

M. O'Sullivan- 



1 8 June, 
1830. 



6053. Do those who hold off from giving their voluntary aid amount to a very 
considerable part of society that ought to give ? — So report says ; but upon such 
matters, I beg to say that I can only speak from very general report, because I am 
not personally connected with the mendicity institution ; I have no share in the 
management of it, the distance of my residence from Dublin renders it impossible. 

6054. What is the number of persons that have been relieved, according to what 
you have been able to learn, within the last year, by that institution ? — I believe the 
numbers have generally of late varied from 2,000 to 3,000. 

6055. What is the amount of the fund that has been collected? — I do not know. 

I believe the average expense of maintaining each individual was about 5/., but 
I speak merely from my remembrance of a loose calculation. 

6056. Do you know how long the mendicity establishment has been in action in 
Dublin ? — No, I do not remember ; it has been in existence for several years. 

6057. You have stated that the threat of releasing all of those inmates, and turning 
them out, has been more than once resorted to ? — I think so. 

6058. Did they not on one occasion exhibit them in a kind of procession through 
the streets of Dublin, with a view to prove the necessity of contribution ? — They did. 

6059. Were not those appeals successful ? —They were very successful. 

6060. Was not that course taken as a kind of threat to compel subscriptions ? — 
It was. 

6061. Do you not consider that that threat was held out as exhibiting to the 
people of Dublin a greater evil than any inconvenience that might be produced by 
the subscriptions, and thereby bringing in the subscriptions as the lesser incon- 
venience of the two ? — Yes. 

6062. Have you heard that any other threat was made, besides releasing those 
paupers from the mendicity establishment? — I cannot say that I have heard of 
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Rev. a threat actually made, but I have heard of its having been in contemplation t 

M. O'Sullivan, publish a list containing the names and residences of the inhabitants of Dublin* 

' J distinguishing those who subscribed from the non-subscribers ; and it was expected 

18 June, that such a measure would operate effectually on persons in trade, and constrain 

l ^ 3 °- those to give who could be influenced only by a dread of exposure. 

6063. Was there not also another alternative suggested, that in default of sub- 
scriptions sufficient to relieve the distress of the poor of Dublin, application would 
be made to Parliament for a compulsory system of relief? — I think I have heard 
something of that kind. 

6064. Do not both those threats seem to have failed of producing the effect of 
obtaining permanent funds for the support of the institution ? — I believe they have 

6065. Do you know where those paupers that are relieved by the mendicity 
institution come from ? — I do not. I believe they come partly from Dublin, and 
partly from the country. 

6066. Do you know whether many of those persons are ejected tenants from the 
country r — No, I do not. 

6067. Have you any reason to know that they were principally the pauperism of 
the liberties of Dublin ? — I have been of opinion that the majority were the paupers 
of Dublin. 

6068. Have you formed any opinion in what manner permanent relief might be 
given, as you seem to be of opinion that there is a prospect of this voluntary relief 
lessening from time to time ? — Before answering that question in general, may I be 
permitted to state the circumstances under which I appear here ? I have been for 
some time, to a very great extent, withdrawn from considerations such as the question 
suggests. My mind has been engaged on subjects of a different nature ; and it there- 
fore was very much to my surprise and to my embarrassment when I found a summons 
to attend this honourable Committee on my table to day. I cannot say that I have 
not, from time to time, formed opinions on the subject to which the question refers, 
but I may fairly state that, at present, my mind is altogether unprovided with any 
thing like a deliberate conclusion upon it. I shall endeavour to answer any questions 
that are proposed to me, but, at the same time, beg to say that I am totally unpro- 
vided with that species of deliberately formed judgment which I should feel justified 
in presenting before the Committee. However, it is simply my duty to answer 
such questions as may be proposed, and the reply I should now offer is that I have 
formed a general opinion that comfort and tranquillity, if it be hoped for in Ireland, 
must be based upon some permanent provision for the poor. At the same time, 
I can see so many difficulties and so many dangers attendant upon any system of 
relief that I can imagine at this moment, that my fears almost outweigh my opinions 
on the subject. There is also such a want of the species of machinery by which 
such a system can well be worked, that I am fearful of giving any opinion. If it 
were permitted me to review what I have thought on the subject, and in some mea- 
sure to bring my mind back to topics from which it has long abstained, I should 
perhaps be better prepared to offer some opinion to the Committee. 

Mr * . Mr. Matthew Jamieson, called in ; and Examined. 

Matthew Jamieson. 

6069. HOW long have you resided in Ireland, and in what parts? — I have 

resided a long time in Cork ; for the last 1 o or 12 years in the south and west of 
Ireland, chiefly in Limerick. 

6070. Have you, during the time of that residence, considered the state of the 
population in Ireland, with reference to its distress, and any relief that might be 
suggested ? — It is impossible for any person of ordinary feeling residing in Ireland 
not to have the distress (such is its extent) pressed continually upon his attention ; 
and my mind has been turned to a mode of relief which could be administered 
without either creating new evils or increasing those which already exist. I have 
prepared a statement upon that subject, which I beg leave to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Committee. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which is as follows.] 

SUGGESTIONS upon the subject of affording Relief to the Sick, Infirm and Unem- 
ployed Poor in Ireland, respectfully submitted to the consideration of the Honour- 
able Committee of ihe House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Irish Poor. 

With regard to the sick and infirm, including the blind, the maimed, the insane, and 
generally that class of objects called the helpless poor, I propose to provide for them by 

parochial 
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oarochial assessment., giving them a legal right to subsistence. The same right I would M 

extend to unemployed able-bodied labourers, affording relief by means of employment. Matthew Jamieson. 

for this purpose I propose that in every county in Ireland, there be appointed v ) 

a certain number of resident noblemen and gentlemen of the first respectability, as 
commissioners, empowered to lease or purchase land, to be cultivated by such labourers *8 June, 

as apply f° r relief, being unable otherwise to procure employment. The labourers thus 1 3 °" 

applying not to receive money, but in return for their labour to be clothed, housed and fed. 

'The families of any of these labourers to be also maintained, and such of the children as 



were capable of labour to be immediately set to work, and as far as practicable made to 
acquire a knowledge of some useful trade. The whole time and services, both of parents 
and children, to be at the control of the superintendents ; the children to be taught the 
common branches of education, with moral instruction, but without the least interference 
with religious tenets, which should be entirely left to the parents. 



The funds required for erecting buildings, purchasing agricultural implements, and general 
outfit, I propose to be raised by the Commissioners in the way of loan, upon the twofold se- 
curity of the land leased or purchased, and of an assessment upon each county respectively, 
for payment of interest. It is not contemplated in this plan to make a state of pauperism 
attractive or desirable. An Irish peasant may be housed in (to him) comfort, at a very 
small charge; he may be fed with ample quantities of wholesome food, at no greater 
expense than 2 d. or 2 \ d. per day ; and therefore it is presumed that the whole cost would 
not prove an insurmountable difficulty. 



The occupation proposed for the paupers affords productive employment. The work 
requires the almost exclusive application of that species of capital — labour — of which the 
commissioners (except in the absence of distress) would have an ample supply. 



The expense of superintendence, and the bad quality of cheap or pauper labour, 
would make the cost of cultivation much greater than if undertaken by individual enter- 
prize. It is conceived, however, that this is no objection to the plan, as undoubtedly 
it is better that there should be no interference with the ordinary application of capital. 
Indeed, it may be conceded that the produce would be short of the cost of maintaining 
the paupers, and that an assessment to make good the deficiency would be required. This 
deficiency would most certainly be far less than the amount at present contributed in va- 
rious ways for relief of distress in Ireland, and still the state of the poor is one of extreme 
suffering and wretchedness. 



It is presumed that there is no county in Ireland which does not afford the capabilities 
or machinery for carrying this plan into full effect. The same is not the case with parishes 
generally. But although the administering of the system would rest with the county at large, 
the assessment should be parochial, and in proportion to the number of paupers belonging 
to each parish, in order to create a direct and immediate individual interest in diminishing 
local distress ; besides that it would be unfair to burthen with a general rate of assessment 
those parishes where no distress existed. 



By this plan the paupers would be formed into a colony or separate community, and 
a conservative and complete superintendence of their habits and conduct would be thus 
effected. An evil would be checked which is much complained of in England, viz. 
paupers marrying while receiving relief, and of course still further adding to the parochial 
burthens. The industrious habits, the moral training, and, above all, the absence of bad 
example and association, which are embraced in this plan, would in no small degree form 
the character of the children, and assist their progress in society. 

The benefits of this arrangement will be apparent on referring to the evils attendant upon 
poor laws in England, which have arisen chiefly from undistinguishably mingling pauperism 
in its condition and habitudes with the industrious and independent working classes. The 
indiscriminate mixing of those who receive parochial aid with those who depend solely on 
their own exertions, must be productive of the worst consequences. The plan now submitted 
takes off the surplus supply of labour, and at the same time provides occupation for those 
withdrawn, without in the least interfering with or abridging the ordinary and staple quantum 
of employment. A marked and distinctive separation is made between pauperism and what 
may be termed free labour; and there is in the restraint and servitude which the system 
imposes, a vast incentive to that motive which operates so powerfully upon the human 
mind, the desire of being independent; and thus, while pauperism is deprived of its 
debasing influence, inasmuch as labour is given in return for subsistence, a great moral 
stimulus is imparted to industry and increased exertion. 

It will be perceived that the proposed plan has reference only to the peasantry or 
agricultural population. A large portion of the mendicants who infest the cities and 
towns in Ireland are reared on, and of right belong to the estates of bad landlords, resi- 
dents and absentees, but chiefly to the latter. Many residents, who can well afford, refuse 
to contribute to the relief of the poor ; the absentees, with little exception, are utterly 
exempt from bearing any part of the burthen which they are mainly instrumental in 
creating, and of course the support of the poor falls heavily upon comparatively a few 
benevolent resident gentry and better order of inhabitants. A compulsory and general 
assessment would correct this evil. The various charitable institutions which are to be 
found in all cities and large towns in Ireland, if well supported (and freed from country 
paupers), would dispense very efficient relief. 

It is not considered necessary to enter further into the details of the plan now respect- 
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fully submitted : if tlie practicability and expediency of such a system be conceded, no 
doubt a judicious arrangement could be adopted, and improved by subsequent experience 
The plan itself is founded upon the admitted fact that Ireland amply possesses the two 
great elements of wealth, land and labour; and in the suggestions now offered it is con- 
templated to combine both, so as to relieve existing distress and promote the permanent 
welfare of the peasantry. I am desirous of adding that, fully impressed with the advantages 
of affording relief to the poor in the mode proposed, 1 would still not venture to offer my 
own views to this honourable Committee, did I not know that these views are entertained 
by many most respectable, intelligent and practical gentlemen who have resided in Ireland, 
and who are prepared to prove the feasibility and utility of the plan. 



Salopian Coffee-house, Charing Cross, 
June 18 th, 1830. 



} 



Matthew Jamieson. 



6071. How have you been employed during your residence in Ireland? — En- 
tirely commercially ; till recently I have been a merchant in Limerick. 

6072. Have you been in the habit of directing your attention to the subject of 
affording relief to the pauper population, during the period of your residence in 
Ireland ? — I have been connected with several of the charitable institutions, and my 
attention has been consequently much given to the subject. 

6073. I s th e distress very great of the population with which you are acquainted? 
— Very great. I consider the state of the population to be one of extreme suffering 
and destitution. 

6074. Do you conceive that sufficient provision is made for the sufferings of the 
poor by the voluntary contributions of the country ? — By no means. Instances 
frequently occur of persons dying by actual starvation ; some have come within my 
own knowledge. I have in Limerick witnessed persons seriously ill, and frequently 
from accidents, such as fractured limbs, brought to the hospital, and no means of 
relief, except such as was afforded at the door. 

6075. Are you aware that in the city of Limerick there is no city hospital? — 
There is an hospital in the city of Limerick, which is used both as a county and 
city hospital. 

6076. Is not it a county hospital ; and is it not the fact that the city of Limerick, 
except in the way of private contributions of individuals, does not contribute a single 
farthing towards the maintenance of that hospital ? — I have understood the fact to 
be that it is properly the county hospital, presented for by the county grand jury, 
but there are considerable subscriptions of the city to that hospital. 

6077. What class of persons are admitted into the hospital? — Both city and 
county patients who have met with accidents or serious illness. 

6078. If this hospital is directed to the relief of both county and city patients, 
how do you account for the circumstance of patients having been brought there with 
fractured limbs, and not attended to P — The inadequacy of the means of relief. 

I think the accommodation is far from being adequate to the relief required. 

6079. Do you consider it expedient that a greater extent of hospital accommoda- 
tion should be given for those chronic cases and casual accidents which are now 
received ? — Undoubtedly. 

6080. Are you aware that a new hospital is in progress? — I am aware of that, at 
least I believe such to be the fact. I have not been in Limerick within the last six 
months. 

608 ). The provision for the county infirmary in Limerick amounts to 603/. 
a year grand jury presentment, and for the fever hospital to 1,200/. a year by con- 
tribution ; can you state what amount of private subscription exists in either of these 
cases ? — I cannot exactly state. I have been for several years a contributor to the 
fever hospital of Limerick, but I am not acquainted with these figures upon the 
subject. A great portion of the resources of the fever hospital are derived from 
the donations of governors, and there is a sum at interest. 

6082. Except in the cases of casual accident and of chronic suffering, which are 
provided for in those institutions, does it appear to you that sufficient provision is 
made, generally speaking, for the destitute poor of Ireland who do not fall within 
the purview of those charitable institutions ? — I am persuaded that no adequate relief 
is afforded in Ireland ; the charitable institutions in Ireland are quite inadequate 
to relieve existing distress. 

6083. At what period were you aware of any cases of actual loss of life by want? 
■ — -When I speak of cases occurring within my knowledge, I speak of such facts 
as occurred in the district where I lived, or founded upon the report of the 
coroner’s inquest. I may state one fact that occurred lately in Kerry : I read 

a report 
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a report of the coroner’s inquest, by which it appeared that a mother and two Mr. 

children were overtaken on the road by a storm, and were so exhausted that they Matthew Jamieson. 
laid down and perished from hunger and want of shelter. V J 

6084. Can you mention any other cases ? — I cannot enumerate the cases, but 18 June, 

I know of several facts of the kind. 1 3 °‘ 

6085. Have any occurred actually within your own observation ? — Yes ; I should 
think it is two years since I have seen persons in the street in Limerick who 
I understood were in a dying state, and upon inquiry afterwards I found they had 
died apparently from want of sustenance and shelter. 

6086. Have you ever seen reports of similar cases of perishing from want in 
England?- Yes, I have. 

6087. Have the cases which have occurred in Ireland been more numerous than 
those which you have heard of in England? — I consider they have been more 
numerous, particularly as compared with the population. 

6088. Will you state how many cases of perishing from destitution you have 
known or heard of, upon evidence that leads you to believe the fact, in the whole of 
your experience ? — I cannot enumerate the cases ; but when I speak of persons 
dying of starvation, I mean directly and manifestly. As to the effect of want of 
food in creating disease, and ultimately death, I have no doubt of the prevalence of 
that fatality. 

6089. Can you state any other cases than the two to which you have referred ? — 

I can recollect several cases, but I cannot exactly state how many ; I should think 
the number within my own actual observation is from seven to ten. 

6090. In how many years experience ? — Probably ten years in Limerick. 

6091. Within what district ? — Within the city of Limerick. 

6092. Do you include in that number of cases the case you have referred to in 
the county of Kerry ? — No ; I speak of cases immediately within my own obser- 
vation. 

6093. Were any coroners inquests held upon those cases, or any steps taken in 
consequence ? — I cannot say that coroners inquests have been held in all cases ; but 
I know that coroners inquests have been repeatedly held in such cases, and verdicts 
have been given, “ Died by the visitation of God," when it has appeared in 
evidence that the cause of the death of the individual was the want of sustenance. 



6094. In the case that occurred in the county of Kerry, was not the finding of 
the coroner’s inquest, that the party died by exposure in the mountains ? — The 
fact was so stated in the evidence ; but whether the verdict was so/ 1 cannot say. 

6095. Have you not heard of similar cases of dying from exposure to the incle- 
mency of the weather in this country ? — Not often. The cases occurring in this 
this city (and I believe they are more frequent in cities than in the country) are 
owing, I believe, to eccentric habits. The law of settlement provides a remedy for 
an evil of that kind, and it is the party’s own fault if he does not avail himself of it. 

6096. Besides the cases of death from actual starvation, are you prepared to 
state that health is much impaired and life shortened by the continued and pro- 
tracted sufferings to which the poor of Ireland are exposed? — Yes: 1 have repeat- 
edly had occasion to employ labourers, and I have in many instances found them 
unable to perform any active service, in consequence of exhaustion from want of 
food ; and I have found the same observation confirmed by persons who afford 



imployment extensively. 

6097. Have you ever seen the labourers employed at the bridge works in the 
city of Limerick? — Yes* 

6098. Does there appear to be much want of physical power and strength in the 
discharge of their duties? — No; but receiving nutriment for a very few days will 
enable a labourer who is not diseased to acquire strength : the effect of food is very 
rapid. 

6099. H ^ n ot generally understood that the Irish labourer, as fed at present in 
Ireland, is by no means equal to discharge that proportion of work which is discharged 
by an English labourer ? — Certainly ; and I should attribute that deficiency entirely 
to want of good and sufficient food, seeing that in England and Scotland, where 
the most arduous and laborious employments are given to Irish labourers, they get 
through the work, and are even preferred to others. 

6100. Have you seen the execution of any works by task in Ireland, such as 
blasting rocks or cutting through a hill? — Yes, I have. 

6101. Comparing the work so executed in Ireland with any work you have seen 
executed in England, is there any deficiency of vigour or physical power manifested 
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Mr. by the labourers in the execution of the one as compared with the other?— _ 
Matthew Jamieson. Undoubtedly. I should think that what is said generally as to the bad quality 0 £ 

^ J pauper labour, applies to a great deal of the labour 1 have seen of that kind in 

18 June, Ireland. 

1830. 6102. Can you conceive it possible that I man fed upon potatoes and water can 

execute the same portion of task work that a man fed upon bread and bacon and 
beer can discharge? — No; and I can further state that Mr. Marshall, a civil 
engineer, who conducted some extensive works in Kerry, found it necessary to gi Ve 
the men proper food some days previous to putting them to hard labour. 

6103. Then you mean to represent, that the physical powers of the labouring ' 
population in Ireland are much weakened by the degree of suffering to which they 
are exposed ?- — I think where distress prevails that is the effect. 

6104. Do you conceive that the introduction of the plan you have suggested 
would raise the population from being a potato-fed population to being a population 
fed upon bread, bacon and beer! — It would have that tendency, but probably not 
to that extent immediately* 

6105. Do you think the tendency of the plan you have proposed would be to 
raise the rate of wages of the labouring population ? — Yes. 

6106. How would it so operate? — I think the effect of a compulsory assessment* 
by means of poor laws, is to sustain the price of labour, and prevent that depression 
of wages which is occasioned by unemployed men destitute of any legal provision 
for their support. 

6107. Do you mean a system of poor laws which employs the able-bodied poor? 
—Yes. 



6108. How do you account for the fact that the rate of wages of labour is highest 
in those parts of Britain in which the wages of labour are not assisted or paid for 
out of the poor’s rates ? — That must be attributed to other causes ; because I think 
the direct and the immediate effect of the poor laws is to sustain the rate of wages, 
and for the reason I shall now state. I think that if there be a legal provision for 
the unemployed, a redundant supply of labour affects wages in the same way as an 
excess in the supply of any ordinary commodity affects the price. If there is no 
legal provision for the poor, an excess in the supply of labour acts upon wages in 
the same geometrical proportion as a deficiency in a supply of com or other prime 
necessary of life affects the price. The urgency of human subsistence being the 
operating cause in both cases. A deficiency, suppose of one-sixth, in the quantity 
of human food necessary for the sustentation of any insulated district, will occasion 
a rise of one-third or one-half in the price. In the same proportion I think that 
persons upon the threshold of starvation press upon employment. 

6 1 09. Supposing a parish in which there are 1 00 unemployed labourers, and the 
rate of wages is 1 otf. a day, how will a compulsory rate for employing these 100 
labourers raise the rate of wages above 10 d. a day?— I do not think it will raise 
the rate of wages ; but I think the question in substance is this : supposing distress 
to exist in a district, that distress being occasioned by excess of numbers, is the 
reduction of wages greater by relief being afforded through the medium of poor 
rates, or by the unemployed labourers being obliged to eke out a subsistence as they 
best can. 

6110. Suppose the unemployed poor in such a parish or district to have recourse 
to a compulsory fund for their relief, do you propose that being given to them in- 
money or in work ? — Not in money undoubtedly ; in work. 

6111. What work would you propose that they should be employed in? — The 
plan I have laid before the Committee states the .description of employment 
I propose. 

6112. Then you revert to the proposal of employing them upon the waste lands? 
Yes ; and the advantage of that plan appears to me to consist in withdrawing the 
surplus number of the population, and affording employment in a way not at all 
interfering with the ordinary and staple demand for labour. 

61x3. Do you conceive that that would be a profitable employment of capital, 
producing the average rate of profit upon the expense incurred? — I think the 
expense of such an establishment, and the bad quality of cheap or pauper labour, 
would certainly make the cost of production higher than if undertaken by indi- 
viduals. 

6114. In proportion as you raise the cost of production, would not that work 
be unprofitable as compared with work of a similar description ? — Yes, I think the 
expenses would probably leave a deficiency. 

6115. Where 
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6115. Where would the capital come from that was to pay those expenses?— Mr. 

The plan I have proposed empowers the commissioners to assess the counties, to Matthew Jamieson. 

make good any deficiency between the produce and the expense. I have no doubt ^ / 

that capital could be readily had in this country at a very low rate of interest, upon 18 June, 
the twofold security of this assessment and of the land so cultivated. l8 3 °- 

61 1 6. Would not that be a transfer of capital from one hand to another, by apply- 
ing capital which already exists to the work that you contemplate ? — It would be 
transferring capital from a rich country to a poor one. 

6117. Do you not conceive that the capital in the rich country is now employed 
in something or other? — I think a great portion of capital in this country is almost 
unproductive. 

6118. Do you conceive that there is such a thing as capital lying wholly unpro- 
ductive? — Not permanently. 

6119. Must it not seek employment at the average rate of profit that can be 
gained, either by the exertion of the owner of the capital or by his lending it to 
somebody else ? — The want of profitable employment for it in this country, may 
induce the possessor to send it out of the country, to foreign countries. 

6120. If capital is employed either for the benefit of the possessor or through 
the agency of some other person, is not it employed for the purpose of realizing the 
average rate of profits which can be procured? — Yes. 

6121. Then according to your plan, you would divert capital from its present 
application, in which it realizes the average rate of profits, to another application, 
in which the profit would be below the average rate of profits : do you conceive 
that such a course would be beneficial to the community ? — Understanding the 
object of the Committee to be to introduce a measure of relief for Ireland, I have 
spoken as to the introduction of capital into Ireland, and I have spoken of its pro- 
fitable employment in that country ; profitable inasmuch as distress would be relieved, 
and at a vast saving to the community ; and I speak of capital which is at present 
not engaged in giving employment in this country. 

6122. Is the basis of your recommendation the assumed fact of capital being in 
England unemployed, and the advantage of transferring such capital to Ireland, to 
be employed there for the benefit of the country ? — It is, as to procuring funds for 
outfit ; but I consider that an ample security could be given to Government for the 
necessary advance, by a power of assessment on the part of the commissioners, and 
the land so cultivated would be twofold security in case it was thought inexpedient 
to interfere with private capital. 




Martis , 22 ° die Junii, 1830 . 



The Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, again called in ; and Examined. 

6123. IN considering the question of a provision for the poor of Ireland, have 
you contemplated the necessity or advantage of making that provision compulsory, 
so as to create a legal right in the poor to demand relief?— Perhaps you will per- 
mit me to state the views which I have formed at large. In the first place, I beg 
to observe that I spare the Committee the hearing opinions on the abstract 
question of the poor laws, and confine my observations solely to the circumstances 
of Ireland. I think that, however the principle may be affirmed or denied, as to 
the legal right of the poor to obtain provision, it would be always a matter of sound 
policy that the Legislature should anticipate and prevent the people from arriving at 
such a conclusion, by providing those wholesome comforts which might save them 
from being tempted by so dangerous speculations. With respect to Ireland, 
I think that cannot be done. I fear there is generally prevailing among the poor of 
that country a belief that they have a just right to compel a maintenance and 
obtain possession of land, and that they have taken up that opinion among tradi- 
tionary remembrances that give it a more imposing character, and a more exciting 
interest, than of itself the agrarian principle naturally possesses. The evil having 
pecome confirmed, the next question would be, whether it is possible to mitigate its 
injurious character, and by communicating to the people comforts with which they 
have not been acquainted, to change as it were the principle in which danger is to 
he found, so as that it shall become rather speculative than actuating. That good 
could not be accomplished by affirming that the poor of Ireland have a legal right 
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Rev. to obtain provision. I am of opinion that, were such a declaration formally made 

M. O'Sullivan, and sanctioned by the Legislature, it would be received as a concession extorted 

f rom the Government ; that it would increase the power of the secret influence 

22 June, which is working injury in Ireland ; and it would at the same time furnish 

1830. discontent and poverty with an instrument by which the gentry could be 

harassed, and perhaps overawed. I, therefore, would altogether set aside, 
in the present state of Ireland, any such assertion of principle as that which 
should recognize in the poor a right of legally enforcing the demand f or 
relief. But there may be another mode of doing good. There are in Ireland 
a very considerable number of persons, in all parts of the country, who are glad to 
distribute, who perhaps are not excelled in active benevolence in any part of the 
world ; but it is to be very much regretted that the burden of supporting extreme 
and squalid distress is altogether accumulated on them, and the energies which, 
were they freed from this continued pressure and constraint, would be very effectual 
in communicating comforts and administering charities of a more select and bene- 
licial character, are continually engaged in the relief of distress to which little 
more than mere pecuniary assistance can be extended. I mean to say, that there are 
numbers of persons in Ireland who have not only the power and will to distribute 
pecuniary relief, but who have also the power and will to accompany it with that 
species of counsel and consolation which would be felt most materially on the in- 
terests of society, and who, instead of being free to go where their benevolence 
and tastes would lead them, are generally engaged in what I would call the very 
lowest offices of charity. There is, besides these persons, a class to be found every- 
where, of those who, having the means have not the will to give, and who shelter 
themselves from all the upbraidings of their consciences, if they are subject to any 
such upbraidings, by a persuasion that there are so many men actively benevolent, 
that their want of exertion cannot be of any consequence. Besides these two, there 
is a third class, more influenced by the contagion of bad example than by any sym- 
pathy with the good. I am strongly of opinion, and I think I may say that my 
opinion has been justified by experience, that the benevolent would, in most public 
meetings of a mixed nature, have a decided influence, and that counsel would be 
taken rather from them than from those of a more sordid or more heartless tem- 
perament. There is at present in existence an Act of Parliament which empowers 
a parish to assess itself, for the purpose of checking the progress of contagion in 
fever; and thus is the principle acknowledged, that parishes or bodies of men may 
assess themselves for what may be termed partially a charitable purpose. Let this 
principle be fully developed, and let there be added to the power given for the pur- 
pose of preventing contagion, a permission which shall enable those who are so dis- 
posed to administer food. Let there be the same anxiety shown for the comforts 
of the poor as there is earnestness to prevent fever from spreading to the dwellings 
of the more wealthy, and it appears to me that all that is necessary or expedient, in 
the present condition of Ireland, would be done. There appears, however, at first 
view an objection against this principle, that it would put into the hands of persons 
who constitute the assemblies where taxation for such purposes is imposed, a power 
of which perhaps they might make an injudicious or a vexatious use. This consi- 
deration naturally leads to the question which, I apprehend, will eventually appear 
the most important, upon what principle the contemplated assessments should be 
made. I have been directed by the paper given me on last Friday, to consider 
whether the assessment should be made upon the parishioners at large, or whether 
it should fall finally on the land. In the one case, it might seem not to confer relief ; 
in the other, it might be a powerful instrument of extortion from the wealthy. I have 
considered the subject with some attention, have included, as necessarily connected 
with it, the charges on account of grand jury and vestry assessments, and would 
suggest as a principle alike applicable to all, that those who assess shall pay. The 
grand jury assessments are made by the proprietors of land ; they, in consequence, 
have in their own hands the power of setting such a check on assessment and ex- 
penditure as shall protect them against any serious grievance : let all their assess- 
ments therefore be regarded as a portion of rent, for which, on his production of the 
county collector’s receipt, the tenant is to have full allowance. A similar arrange- 
ment, I would say, should take place respecting the church rates and tithes, it 
having been originally in the contemplation of the Legislature that they should be 
charges on land. Assessments for charitable purposes, I apprehend, should be made 
under circumstances not similar. Certainly, if only persons of rank and fortune 
imposed them, they might be subjected to the same rule as the other charges ; but to 
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nfine the right to tax and the pressure of taxation among a few wealthy persons Rev. 
^ould be almost the same as to leave matters as they are. It is desirable to engage M. O’ Sullivan. 



1 orea t majority of the people in an endeavour to benefit the poor, and to interest 
’ in the improvement which their contributions and their personal exertions are 
e mpl°yed in advancing. The class of persons, therefore, who impose the assessments 
should' not be very select, because those who pay should be numerous. If a few 
exercise a power of taxing the many for charitable purposes, the feelings in which the 
imp0St s are paid may very seriously obstruct the growth of charitable dispositions ; 
indeed, it is probable, that nothing less than familiarity with the principle that the 
00 r can legally demand relief, could cause such assessments to be paid with cheer- 
fulness. To guard against this danger the consent of a large body of people should 
be sought ; and if the power of assessment be confided to them, while they are pro- 
tected against the inconvenience resulting from oppressive taxation, they may ex- 
ercise their power capriciously, and even abuse it for selfish and factious purposes, 
jjere, therefore, as in the other cases, those who assess should pay. Let there be 
a vestry which shall lay on a tax commensurate to existing or apprehended distress. 
Let a rate of qualification be assigned suitable to the circumstances of the country, 
and which shall admit, as members of the vestry, all who are in circumstances to 
(five even a little. Let this vestry also appoint a committee, of which the members 
shall have some higher qualification, and to whose discretion the charitable funds 
shall be confided Let all who are admissible to vote in vestry pay from their own 
resources the rates they have imposed ; and if the assessment fall on individuals 
whose qualifications are inferior, let their receipts for payment of the tax for the 
nnor be available as a discharge for an equal portion of rent. I believe I have now 



poor be available as a discharge for an equal portion of rent. I believe I have now 
stated the persuasions to which, examining the subject in obedienceto the directions 
given me, I have been led, and which I thought might be submitted to the consi- 
deration of the Committee. 

6124. Are the Committee correct in inferring that in the first place you are de- 
sirous that the grand jury assessments and parochial taxation now existing should be 
transferred to the landlord ? — All, except the one day’s parochial taxation, at the 
laying on of which every person is admissible to vote. I say this after much 
deliberation. 

6125. Are the Committee correct in inferring that with respect to the rates that 
must be received by the vestry for the relief of the poor, such rates should, so far 
as the vestrymen themselves were concerned, be borne by themselves, in propor- 
tion as they were occupiers of land ? — Exactly. 

6126. But that in the other cases, viz. where the parishioners were not in the 
vestry, the rates so imposed on the second class should be transferred as part of the 
Tent to the landlord ? — Precisely so. 

6127. You have stated there is a belief prevalent, according to your observation, 
among the people of Ireland, that they have a just right to relief? — That is my 
impression. 

6128. Have any facts come to your knowledge which support that conviction ? 
— My impression on this subject has been formed during my residence in the south 
of Ireland. I believe it will be in the remembrance of the Committee, that there 
have been many occasions in which persons on trial for their lives have declared 
that their intention was to become possessors of the land. Although I cannot 
remember at this distance of time such facts as I could feel justified in laying 
before the Committee, a recollection of the particular I have now mentioned may 
corroborate my statement. 

6129. To what causes are you inclined to attribute the prevalence of such a 
belief? — I think there was a predisposition to receive opinions of that kind, from 
the poverty of the people, and from their well retained remembrances. Besides, 
1 apprehend there have been many instructors among the people (I do not speak 
of any accredited instructors) from whom they have imbibed the knowledge of such 
principles. 

6130. When you speak of that belief in the minds of the peasantry, do you 
mean that they believe they have a just right to the introduction of poor laws into 
the country, or a just right to the possession of a certain portion of the lands ? — 
A just right to the possession of the lands ; and that they have that belief not 
merely from the stories which are still preserved as traditions, but also from a new 
species of reasoning adopted of late years, that all persons are entitled to have some 
portion of the soil. 

6131. Then you refer, as the first cause of these impressions, to the alterations 
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Rev. which have taken place in the landed property of the country, in confiscations in 
M. O’SuHivtfn . times past ? — I think not : as a first cause I think these merely visionary remem 

' — 1 — / brances and visionary notions would not have been of any important moment 

a2 Jupe, but of late days there has been spread abroad the more general opinion that everv 

1830. individual ought to have some portion of land, in effect the agrarian principle. ^ 

6132. Do you consider that such a principle is dangerous in Ireland, and that it 
has led to any inconvenience within your observation ? — I think very much. 

6133. Do you think it has led to any of the difficulties that have been felt in the 
management of landed property, and to breaches of the peace, and offences con- 
nected with the changes of possession of land? — I think it has very much quieted 
the scruples which individuals may have felt with respect to conduct not in accord- 
ance with law or justice. 

6134. Do you think it would be dangerous to strengthen that principle? 

.1 do. 

6135. If by any act of legislation the inference was to be raised that the poor 
were entitled to relief, or still more strongly, if the right was to be created in the 
poor to demand relief, do you not conceive that all the inconveniences you have 
already suggested would be increased in their force and number? — My apprehen- 
sion is that at present any such concession would have that effect. 

613(1. Do you believe that any such feeling as the agrarian principle you have 
described, connected, though not in your mind altogether originating with the 
recollections of past times, exists among the peasantry of England ? — I do not 
know. 

6137. You have spoken of there being a secret influence working to evil? — So 
J think. 

6138. What do you refer to by that suggestion ? — The fact of the influence being 
secret renders me unable to answer perfectly. I can only say that I have traced, 
in my conversations with the peasantry of the south of Ireland, the prevalence of 
some influence which I have not been able to detect ; an intelligence beyond their 
station, and an acquaintance with principles I should not have conceived them to 
have reasoned out for themselves. 

6139. It is in evidence before this Committee, that the knowledge of obscure 
Acts of Parliament referring to the landed property of Ireland, has been found to 
exist among some of the poorest classes of the cottagers in the mountain districts 
of Ireland ; have any facts of that description come within your knowledge, or of 
an analogous nature ? — Of an analogous nature, certainly ; although 1 cannot call 
to mind such facts as I could lay before the Committee in the form which would 
justify me in stating them. 

6140. Then the existence of this secret influence to which you have referred is 
rather from your observance of certain consequences, which you are at a loss to 
account for without the suggestion of such secret influence, than from the know- 
ledge or existence of any such influence ? — Precisely. 

6141. In a country like Ireland, among a peasantry as open to impulse and as 
sensitive as the peasantry of Ireland, do you not think that the recollections of 
the past are in themselves sufficient to account for the facts you have alluded to ? — 
I think the recollections of the past would be sufficient to account for a certain 
quickness and perhaps exasperation of feeling, but I do not think they would be 
sufficient to account for a knowledge which seems to me not at all in conformity 
with those traditionary recollections. 

6142. In what respect is this knowledge not in conformity with traditional recollec- 
tions; supposing for instance that the traditional recollections were that property had 
formerly been in the hands of those who are now destitute, might there not be a na- 
tural inierence from that, that those who are now destitute might be entitled to some 
portion of the land ? — That would be what I would call the traditionary recollections ; 
but I conceive, the knowledge of the laws and knowledge of the inconvenience felt 
from the laws, and knowledge of what I call the principle of agrarian distribu- 
tion, which is so decidedly in opposition to those traditionary recollections, must 
have been obtained from a different source, and preserved, it might be said, inde- 
pendently of them. 

6143. Have you never been able to trace any of these? — I have never had 
the opportunity. 

6144. When you traced the consequences of this supposed influence, had you 
not the same opportunity of tracing the influence itself? — I do not think that can 
be said. 1 meet with a peasant ; I converse with him : I find him in possession of 

opinions 
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opinions and acquainted with principles which seem to me not natural either to his Rev- 

condition or his apparent means of acquiring knowledge. I therefore conclude he O’Sullivan. 

has derived his knowledge from some source which I am not acquainted with, and '• ^ — — 

in my walks and pursuits I may have no means of ascertaining what that source is. 22 June, 

6i45- This arises from your seven years’ intimate acquaintance with the pea- ,8 3°- 
sa ntry of Tipperary ? — Not an intimate acquaintance with them, but a seven years’ 

residence there. 

6146. Is it or not your opinion that any legislative act, which from its nature 
would necessarily tend to strengthen the idea of the peasantry of Ireland that they 
have a right to relief, would be in its provisions very dangerous, and ought to be 
adopted with the greatest caution ? — I am of such an opinion. 

6147. In the late answers you have given, do you not mean a right to property, 
or a portion of property ? — A right to a portion of property. I should also ob- 
s erve, that the mere fact of hearing it insisted that land ought to be distributed so 
as that every man should have four acres, would not be an assertion on which 
I should ground any conclusion ; but I have sometimes heard opinions of that 
nature maintained with so much ingenuity, and supported by an acquaintance with 
principles so little likely to be known by the people, that I have thought myself 
justified in inferring the belief of their being under a course of instruction with 
which the public are not acquainted. 

6148. Do those opinions exist in the north of Ireland? — I have not sufficient 
acquaintance with the people to know that. 

6149. Have you not resided in the north? — My residence is principally con- 
fined to the town of Dungannon, and my situation is not one which affords much 
opportunity of conversing with the peasantry. 

6150. Should youj from your belief, think that such opinions were prevaleilt in 
the north of Ireland r — I should think they are not. 

6151. How do you account for the difference between the peasantry in the 
north and the south of Ireland, on that subject ? — When 1 say I should not think 
so of the northern peasantry, I mean of the Protestant peasantry ; I should add 
also that I am totally unacquainted with what the opinions are of the peasants in 
the mountains of the north of Ireland. 

6152. The agrarian sentiment which you state to pervade the Irish population, 
you mean, as far as your knowledge goes, extends exclusively to the Catholic popu- 
lation? — To the population in the south of Ireland. 

6153. As far as the sentiments may have been created by past recollections, 
could they by possibility arise among the Protestant settlers of the north, who 
have not been the losers by confiscations, but rather gainers ? — Certainly not ; 

I might also add, with respect to the north, that, as far as I can understand, the 
Protestant peasantry there have never been wholly loosed from a connection with 
the gentry. In most of the instances in which I have known anything of northern 
property, I found that there was an understanding between the gentry and the 
peasantry, and that the sentiments of one class were known and had influence 
among the other. There is not the same opportunity of evil communication where 
such an understanding subsists. 

6154. Has this agrarian principle of which you speak shown itself in any overt 
act to which you can refer the Committee, or is it simply a matter of your personal 
belief? — I think it manifests itself in the whole character of the disturbances in the 
south of Ireland. 

6155. What do you think to be the character of them ? — They are generally dis- 
turbances which arise out of poverty, but never could have been carried to such a 
height of violence, or have distracted the country so long, if the persons engaged in 
them had not been set free from the restraint of conscience, by a belief they were 
engaged in a cause which, although not legal, was perfectly justifiable. 

6156. Should you not think that, possibly, the general employment of the popu- 
lation might have a tendency to put an end to these disturbances? — I think it would^ 
in the end, have that tendency. 

6157. Do you happen to be aware that, in some of the most disturbed districts 
*n the south of Ireland, when public works have been commenced and employment 
given, the disturbances have altogether ceased ? — I was aware of an instance in the 
centre of a verv disturbed tract of country, where there were one or two town-lands 
among the tenantry on which there was no instance of a conviction under’ the 
Insurrection Act. On my inquiry into the condition of the place, I found that rents 
had been always adjusted with reference to prices, and that the tenants had been 
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kept under such a superintendence as protected them from evil. I am aware of 
another instance in the south of Ireland ; I received my intelligence from the 
landlord himself, but under circumstances which make it seem to me impossible 
that he could be deceived himself or wish to deceive me ; he stated that, in the year 
1798, there was but one man on his very extensive property convicted of a trea- 
sonable offence. I know him to be a judicious and careful landlord. 

6158. This state of things you attribute to the superior manner in which the 
general interests of the estate were conducted ? — I do. 

6159. Do you not think that the disturbances which you state to have existed in 
the south of Ireland, instead of being referred to the agrarian principle, might be 
with as much correctness traced to the general want of employment? — It is to 
extreme poverty I think they should be traced. I believe my statement to the 
Committee was not respecting the causes to which disorder was to be traced. I said 
that I had ascertained, at least was very decidedly of opinion, that, whatever might 
have been the causes in which the disturbances had originated, their continuance 
was in part owing to the people’s having become freed from the restraints of con- 
science, by adopting a persuasion that they were engaged in what, although an 
illegal, was not a criminal cause or undertaking. 

6160. Do you not conceive that if there exists the alarming opinions you have 
represented in the peasantry of the south, to possess themselves by right of the 
property in land, that these feelings would be well met by some measure which 
would provide for the general employment of the population ? — I think so ; if you 
can meet it without confirming it. 

6161. And you mean to recommend to the Committee, as the best means of 
meeting this peculiar and disastrous situation, some provision or legislative enact- 
ment bv which provision shall be made for the employment of the poor in that 
country? — That is not exactly the nature of my opinion. I believe it to be 
desirable that a provision should be made for the poor ; and at the same time wish 
to state my impression, that there are difficulties arising out of the present condi- 
tion of Ireland, by which the character of that provision must be sensibly affected. 
One of these difficulties arises out of the influence of the agrarian principle of which 
I have spoken. Until the fever which accompanies that can be allayed, while 
I believe it desirable that there should be a provision made, I think it should be 
of such a nature as shall not pledge the Legislature to recognize a right which may 
be injuriously asserted ; but, at the same time, shall protect the country against the 
increase of that distress which may otherwise overwhelm it. 

6162. But, apart from a recognition of a right to claim relief, you think it would 
be highly desirable, on account of the agrarian principle, to provide employment for 
the poor population ? — I do not say so with a view to the agrarian principle, but 
with a view to the comforts of the people, and the tranquillity and improvement of 
the country. 

6163. Is it your intention, in that which you recommend to the Committee, to 
draw a line of distinction between establishing the right of the poor to claim relief, 
and establishing a right on the part of the parishes to assess themselves for the 
relief of the poor, should they think fit ? — My design is to make a distinction between 
the right of the people to demand relief, and the power of the parish to afford it. 

6164. Is it your opinion that, however advisable it might be to create a right in 
the parishes to assess themselves for the purpose of relief, at their discretion, it 
would not be advisable to create any correlative right on the part of the poor 
to demand and enforce it? — That is my meaning. 

6165. Do you conceive that any enlargement of power that could be given to 
private individuals or communities to undertake profitable works, either of a public 
or private nature, could have any tendency of a mischievous nature in confirming 
this latent and supposed claim of right? — Certainly not. 

6166. You would then recommend, as a means of improving the condition of 
the people, the utmost encouragement to undertaking profitable works, either on the 
part of individuals or communities, which should give employment to the mass of 
the community ? — It would depend on the nature of the encouragement given. I am 
perhaps singular in the opinion, but I do look with some doubt upon the expediency 
of having capital rapidly introduced into Ireland. 

6167. Supposing that the only encouragement given was that species of en- 
couragement which consisted in removing difficulties, should you see any objection 
to such a system applied to public works? — If difficulties were in the way of a useful 
work I should see no objection j on the contrary it might be desirable. 

6168. In 
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gj68. In the opening of new lines of road, for instance, if the improvement was 
sufficient to repay the capital employed, should you not consider such a system 
might be carried on advantageously? — I am a little sceptical on the subject of road- 
making, from having seen occasionally the very inadequate manner in which the 
duty was discharged. If there were placed in superintendence over a road, some 
person who properly understood the manner in which such a work should be con- 
ducted, no doubt it might be very profitably undertaken. 

6169. Supposing that there are parts of Ireland now almost impervious, and 
thereby not susceptible of any extensive agricultural improvement, do you not con- 
ceive the opening of a direct communication would be productive of benefit? — 
Certainly. 

6170. Supposing, in like manner, that under the law as it stands, difficulties were 
thrown in the way of the inclosure and cultivation of private lands, but that facilities 
were given, by combined efforts, to make those lands productive which are now 
barren, would not that also, in your judgment, be advantageous to the condition of 
the people? — 1 am quite convinced that under the superintendence of a wise and 
benevolent gentry it would be most advantageous ; but no man can remember the 
history of disturbances in Ireland without having some little apprehension respect- 
ing the inclosure of land. 

6171. What are those apprehensions? — When we remember the disorders oc- 
casioned in former times, and reflect on the advantages which, even now, uninclosed 
lands occasionally afford to the poor in their neighbourhood, we cannot but feel 
anxious that the power to enclose shall be confided to the discretion of persons who 
shall be careful for the interests of the poor as well as for their own. 

6172. Are the commons of Ireland of that description that would afford any 
species of analogy to the commons, the inclosure of which has been productive of 
mischief? — I believe not exactly of the same nature; but there are advantages 
derived in various places from the opportunities afforded by what is still considered 
commonage. 

6173. Do you not consider, that if employment, as you have stated, would have 
the effect of tranquillizing the country and promoting the improvement of the people, 
that that employment would be most likely to lead to these consequences, if it be 
undertaken upon the system of its being profitable, rather than if it is undertaken 
on the mere principle of giving relief? — Unquestionably. I think it very doubtful 
how far it may be wise to undertake works merely for the purpose of giving relief. 

6174. If it be undertaken for the purpose of profit, do you not believe the inci- 
dental advantage of relief is more likely to be surely and permanently gained than 
if works were undertaken for the purpose of relief without reference to profit ? — 
Certainly. 

6175. In the early part of your examination you alluded to a principle recog- 
nized by Act of Parliament enabling parishes to assess themselves for prevention 
of fever? — Yes. 

6x76. You also stated you thought it advisable that the principle should be fur- 
ther extended, and gave us your idea of the persons who ought to compose the 
board of management? — I do not think I stated that. 

6177. You said there should be a certain qualification of all persons who should 
act as a vestry ? — I did not attempt to assign the amount or limits of qualification. 
If freeholds were not restricted to life-tenures, I would propose, as worthy of con- 
sideration, whether freeholders should not constitute the vestry ; but, inasmuch as 
in the present state of the laws the holders of leases for years would, in the event 
of such an arrangement, be excluded, a qualification by want of which so many 
persons otherwise eligible would be rejected ought not to be required. I have no 
doubt that much benefit would accrue, and very desirable simplicity be attained, 
from such an alteration in the law as would allow of appointing that freeholders 
should constitute the general vestry ; and thus, that in the same degree as privi- 
leges were bestowed so incumbrances and duties should be annexed, and that as 
classes or individuals were debarred from privileges they should be compensated by 
freedom from taxation. 

6178. Supposing the machinery established, to what degree would you conceive 
it advisable to extend, the principle of assessment for the prevention of fever ; to 
relief from sickness and cases of bodily infirmity, to the provision of actual suste- 
nance, or to the furnishing of labour for the employment of able-bodied persons? — 
I would leave it quite to the discretion of the committee. The only direct and 
immediate check I would propose is that the clergyman of the parish should have 
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Hct power to control the proceedings of the committee ; he should be, ex officio, its 

M. O' Sullivan, chairman, and have a veto in all deliberations. I am aware that I may be su 8 . 

^ pected of consulting too eagerly for the interests or the authority of the "order to 

«2 June, which I belong. I am not conscious of any such influence : I have set myself 

1830. against any professional bias by which I might be swayed ; and still my impression 

remains unaltered, that the clergy should possess the power I would ascribe to 
them, and that they will be the arbiters most to be desired between the gentry and 
the poor. 

6179. Are we to understand you it is to be left in the discretion of every parish 
to apply the relief that should be raised by assessment to any purpose they should 
think fit ? — I would propose that the vestry should select a committee, of which 
the clergyman of the parish should be the chairman, and to them should be left the 
discretionary power of administering, either in cases of sickness or impotence, or 
any of those accidental afflictions that call for relief; I would not tie up their 
hands from any case. 

6180. Would not this necessarily introduce a different principle of action in each 
different parish ? — I think it might ; but perhaps such a difference of action only as 
was called for by the different circumstances of the parish. 

6181. Might not the different line of conduct pursued in the different parishes 
have an effect on the circumstances of these parishes, by inducing the removal of 
persons belonging to one parish into another, where they thought the distress was 
more fully met? — It might also be attended with much advantage. Considering 
the measure I have proposed as experimental, you would have proofs of its efficacy 
or unsuitableness, exhibited in the various circumstances in which it had been tried, 
and the modifications by which it had been affected. With experience so various 
and extensive, with the result of what had been contrived by the ingenuity of the 
whole population, before the Legislature, there would be a very considerable facility of 
determining, if the enactment were to be permanently established, how its operation 
could be rendered most perfect ; and if it were not to remain in force, its failure in so 
many and various instances must afford conclusive proofs of its inutility, and of the 
necessity of making a change. 

61 82. Do you consider this change could be made as a matter of experiment? — 
I think any such measure now adopted with respect to Ireland should not be consi- 
dered as necessarily final. 

6183. Supposing an alteration of the law, which established the principle of as- 
sessment for the relief of the poor, do you consider it would be practicable to retreat 
from that principle incase it was found inexpedient to continue it? — I think it is 
practicable, so long as you do not affirm in the poor a right to enforce the demand 
for relief. 

6184. You stated there is in Ireland to your knowledge a class of persons anxious 
to distribute relief, and accompany it with salutary and useful advice ; to what class 
do you allude? — The entire of the religious and benevolent people of Ireland. 

6185. What advice do you suppose they would give further than the relief? — 
Many would give sound moral and religious counsel ; some might perhaps give 
advice, which would not be so generally acceptable ; but I am convinced that a 
great and increasing body would. 

6186. Do you think that class would, speaking generally, be of a different reli- 
gious persuasion than the class to be relieved ? — I think in many instances it would. 

6187. Do you think the advice with which they would accompany their relief 
would be in many cases advice of a religious character ? — I think in many cases 
it would. 

6188. Would it be that description of religious advice which a member of the 
church of England ought not to be indisposed to receive from a zealous but con- 
scientious member of another church ? — I think so. 

6189. To which, in the mind of such a recipient, there ought to be no reasonable 
objection made ? — I think so. 

6190. Having formed the vestry from the freeholders of the parish, and formed 
the committee by election from that vestry, would you propose any check in the 
way of audit or responsibility ? — Certainly ; there should be an audit, as the church- 
wardens’ accounts are audited. 

6191. Do you propose that the absolute discretion, subject to this annual audit, 
should be vested in the select committee appointed by the vestry? — Yes. 

6192. As to the full amount? — The vestry should levy the amount, and the 
committee should have the distribution of what the vestry had levied. 

6193. Then 
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6i93- Then a certain vote of credit should be made by the general vestry, the 

disposition of which should be placed under the management of the committee ? 

•j-jje vestry should consider what had been the stale of distress in the past year, or 
as it then became known to them. They should have the power to assess them- 
selves and the parish to such amount as was thought necessary to meet the existing 
or the apprehended distress ; the funds collected to be placed at the disposition 
and discretion of the committee, who should have their accounts audited and sub- 
mitted to. the committee of the following year. 

6194. Supposing that you place no further limit to the application of the money 
than the discretion of the committee, and no further limit to the amount to be levied 
than the discretion of the vestry, do you not give to both these powers a dangerous 
control over the property of the wealthier inhabitants of the parish ? — It is to avoid 
such danger that I would have the sums levied paid by the assessors themselves. 
I think, when you propose before a man that the consequence of his granting an 
extravagant aid shall be that he will himself be exorbitantly assessed, you impose 
the best control. 



6195. Are not the number of freeholders now very few? — Very few. 

6196. Are not the freeholders, generally speaking, of the class of farmers? — 
I believe so, in country parishes. 

6197. Supposing ten or twelve freeholders to exist in a parish, and to constitute 
the vestry of that parish, and to have, in the way you have suggested, an unlimited 
power of taxation at their discretion, may not they have a greater interest in the 
distribution of taxes raised upon the whole of the parish than they have a loss in 
sustaining their burthen of paying a part ? — They may ; there should, accordingly, 
be much carefulness in determining what should be the qualification of persons who 
sit in vestry. I said I would have proposed freeholders, but that a principle of 
selection by which leaseholders for years must be excluded would be too incon- 



venient. 



6198. If you take leaseholders, what specific qualification could you have that 
would ascertain who was competent to act in the vestry ? — I do not feel myself 
competent to state. I am too little acquainted with the minute working of the 
country interests to know what the qualification should be ; but I would propose 
such a qualification as should include the greater number of inhabitants in the 
parish, at least should contemplate the probability of their rising to it. 

6199. Supposing the vestry to consist of twelve freeholders, of whom eleven 
should be freeholders at too/, each, and the twelfth a proprietor of 5,000/. a year, 
would not your proposition, being unlimited in the per-centage to be placed on the 
property, and also unlimited in the application of the sums received, give to the 
eleven an unlimited control over the whole property of the twelfth ? — It would give 
them decidedly such control as their unwillingness to encumber themselves would 
admit them to exercise. 
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6200. But if they had a greater interest in raising the taxation upon the estate of 
5,000 1. a year, having also the power of appropriating it, would it not lead to an 
indefinite exercise of the power, in case they were so disposed ? — It would. 

6201. In that case the check of private interest, in place of being a check, would 
be found an additional impulse to the assessment? — It would. It is quite evident 
that all the importance of such objection to the measure, and all the value of the 
measure, if it have any, would depend on matters having been so adjusted that 
property should retain its influence, the check being only such as should keep awake 
the vigilance of the landed proprietary, not such as to encumber or overawe them. 
I would beg to add, if there be a case in which the inferior proprietors of a parish 
are leagued against any one great proprietor, it must be because be is a person of 
such character as that he ought to be opposed ; that is, if it be impossible to arrange 
such a rate of qualification as shall secure the interests of all parties. 

6202. Without specifying or limiting the qualification, do you consider, that such 
persons might be found in every parish as would be capable of acting as vestrymen? 

I do, there being upon them the check arising out of the necessity of themselves 
contributing. 

6203. It is in evidence before the Committee, that in the administration of a 
charitable fund raised for relief of distress in the county of Wexford, and administered 
by a parochial committee, that in proportion to the relief which has been extended to 
the parishes in want, in that same proportion have the members of the committee them- 
selves reduced the wages of the persons receiving relief : do you not conceive that such 
a consequence must arise .in the administration of the vestry system you have 
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Jf suggested ? — I think it might, if you do not make the qualification such as shall 

v • u 1 an. ^ j nc i U( j e a ver y considerable number of persons who are to pay the assessments 

42 June If you make "the qualification such as shall allow to be comprised in the vestry 

1830?’ a very great number of the cess payers, you will not, I imagine, be embarrassed by 
such a consequence. 

6204. Supposing, in one of the parishes governed according to your plan, one 
estate managed well, the tenants prosperous, the rents low and the lands improvino 
and another estate on which a pauper population has accumulated and a great mass 
of distress exists ; which of these estates would receive the greatest portion of 
parochial relief? — The estate which w-as ill managed would have the fewer members 
on the vestry, and therefore would contain the smaller portion of persons who were 

to pay out of their own resources. It would have the greater number of those 

whose payments should constitute a portion of rent ; the landlord in consequence 
would be amerced on that estate in proportion perhaps to the full amount of 
pecuniary assistance which his tenantry should receive. I wish here to place on 
the minutes of evidence the suggestion of an extremely intelligent and practical 
friend of mine, a person intimately acquainted with the condition of the poor in 
Ireland, a gentleman too of much sagacity and reflection. He was so convinced of 
the inconvenience arising from the inequality alluded to, as to become persuaded 
that, instead of having parochial assessments made, there should be assessments 
raised upon each estate to support its own poor : he would not allow the measure to 
have a retrospective operation, but looked forward to a time when it might become 
generally and safely adopted. 

6206. Referring to the question put to you, from which of those two estates 
would the greatest demand for relief come ? — From the estate ill managed. 

6207. If, in consequence of the good management of the other estate, it was worth 
much more, upon which estate would the greatest burden of taxation fall ? — It 
would fall upon the estate, or upon the tenantry of the estate, which was most 
valuable. 

6208. Would not the consequence of this be, taxing the one estate in proportion 
to its good management and to the good conduct of the landlord, for the benefit of 
the other estate where the case was opposite ? — Yes, but it would not be for the 
benefit of the landlord of the other estate. He would be more heavily amerced, 
inasmuch as he has a greater number of tenants, whose payments are to be sub- 
ducted from his rents. I do not think the well-managed estate would be without 
its advantage : it would have, in increased tranquillity, a benefit fully equivalent to 
the amount of the money it had expended. The members of the committee ap- 
pointed to manage the fund would become to a certain extent, if under the control 
of the clergy, a species of moral governors of the parish, and depredations which 
are perpetually committed on the estates and farms of the more prosperous, would 
often, through respect for their authority, be abstained from. 

6209. Would you propose that the Roman-catholic clergyman, as well as the 
Protestant, be a member of the vestry? — A member of the vestry ex officio-, but 
I would propose that the veto should be with the Protestant clergy, on the principle 
that as yet the church of England is the established church. 

6210. If no such veto is given to the Protestant clergyman in the parochial 
vestry of England, where the established church is the same, upon what principle 
should you recommend it to be given in Ireland ? — Upon the principle that the 
machinery in Ireland is not so complete as in England. 

6211. Do you think it would be exercised? — I think it would be very rarely 
exercised. 

6212. When it was exercised, of course it would be exercised in opposition to 
the opinion of the majority of the vestry? — Certainly. 

6213. In case it was so exercised by the parish minister of the established 
church in a case of relief, contrary to the opinion of the majority of the vestry, do 
you think that would be a position in which it would be expedient or desirable to 
place the minister? — I think it would be a very uncomfortable position; but I think 
the clergy of Ireland would encounter still more discomfort for what they conceive 
to be good. I apprehend that if they were invested with a veto there would always 
be an understanding between the clergy and the committee, such as should prevent 
the necessity of its ever being exercised. 

6214. You do not propose to give an equal veto to the ministers of other per- 
suasions ? — To none but those of the established church. 

6215. You 
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621 5. You say this is because the machinery is deficient? — I am confident it is 
n ot complete in Ireland. I do not know how it is here. 

6216. Would it not be very desirable to admit into the management of such 

a system as you advise, such intelligent, active and able men as are to be found in aa June, 
the Catholic priesthood of Ireland — Certainly, in the vestry. l8 3 °- 

62 1 7. Ho you think the vestry plan you have suggested would be practicable 
without the veto ? — I do ; but I think it would be more effective with it. I have 
some experience of the manner in which charitable funds have been administered 
in various parishes, and I have not known more good result or more satisfaction ac- 
company it than where the clergy had the administration. Collections are made on 
Sundays in the churches in Ireland; in Dublin, in most of the churches at morning 
service as well as at noon and evening. I knew an instance in which the church- 
wardens gave up to the clergy the receipts of the morning collection. It was not 
perhaps more than a fifth of that made at noon, and I can take upon me to say that 
it was more productive of good than the so much larger noon collection. 

6218. Do you mean by a veto that the clergyman of the established church 
should have a right, if he thought fit, to abrogate and render null the whole proceed- 
ings of the vestry ?• — I mean that the clergyman of the established church shall be 
ex officio chairman of the committee appointed by the vestry, and that he shall 
have the power of refusing assistance if he think the objects undeserving of it. 

6219. Even though the majority be in favour of it? — Yes. 

6220. Would you extend this with regard to the objects to be relieved, the 
amount of relief, and the way it is to be given ? — Yes. 

6221. If there was no Protestant clergyman resident, and there were Roman- 
catholic clergymen, would you invest the Roman-catholic clergymen with the power 
of the veto ? — Not so long as the State does not regard the church of Rome as the 
established church of Ireland. 

6222. What danger do you apprehend from giving the power of assessment for 
relief of the poor to a parish, that induces you to say the power should be accom- 
panied with a veto to the clergymen of the established church ? — I do not wish to 
enter into an examination of the dangers to be apprehended, but I am desirous to 
render the exercise of the power as safe and efficacious as possible. 

6223. Do you imagine that the clergyman of the established church has as com- 
petent a knowledge of the distress of the poor of another persuasion as the Roman- 
catholic priest? — I think the clergyman of the established church has sufficient 
discretion to know whether he has sufficient knowledge, or whether he ought to 
receive the representations of the clergymen of another persuasion. 

6224. Supposing a vestry formed, not on the principle you have stated, but on 
the following : that all the householders of the parish have a right to elect the 
vestry of six; that in addition to these six, the ministers of each persuasion shall be 
members of the vestry, together with one magistrate, and the parties who are to be 
elected by the householders generally, by annual election : what in your mind would 
be the result produced by such annual election ? — I think too great a power would 
be thus confided to the select vestry. 

6225. The question is, what would be the effect of the election ? — There would 
be, it is probable, a very considerable excitement. 

. 6226. Do you not conceive it calculated to produce confusion ? — Considerable 

. excitement. 

6227. -Applying the question to that part of the county of Tipperary you are 
acquainted with, if the vestry consisted of six persons elected annually by the house- 
holders, and the clergy, and the magistrate, in whose hands do you conceive the real 

( power of the vestry would be deposited? — At one time I would have said the power 

of the vestry would have been principally in the hands of the Roman-catholic 
clergymen : having been so long personally unacquainted with the condition of 
Tipperary, I should hesitate a little now. 

6228. Do you not think it would practically rest in the hands of that very class 
among whom you have described the agrarian system to be prevalent ? — It would 
rest with all those who could influence that class. 

6229. Would not the electors be, in the case suggested, the very persons whom 
you conceive to be actuated by a desire and a supposed right to become possessors 

1 of land ? — Certainly. 

6230. Do you not conceive, with reference to a committee consisting of six per- 
sons, to be elected by the householders of a given parish, that the feelings of the 
electors would be more influenced by a consideration of the economy with which 
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ReT the committee administered the assessments levied, than by an agrarian principle ? 

M. O’Sullivan. I think the being elected a member of the committee would become an object of 

• almost political contest, and would be sought by an appeal to the same passions 

m June, which are engaged in all political contentions. 

1830/ 6231. Do you not think that the feelings of the electors in choosing the com- 

mittee would be guided by the experience they had of the economy with which the 
committee laid on the parish assessments ?— I think the influence by which the 
wealthier portion of the electors were governed would be of that nature, but that 
the influence by which the decidedly poorer classes were governed would be of 
a totally different character. Very probably the same economy which might 
recommend a member of the committee to a wealthy elector, would be a strong 
inducement to a poor elector to reject him. 

6232. Do you conceive, that in proportion to a man’s poverty will be his dis- 
regard to the effect of taxation ? — I did not understand the question as meaning 
that poor electors were to be taxed. I viewed the principle as laid down, that poor 
electors were to have whatever they paid received as a portion of rent. 

6233. The question involves the choice of a committee of six by all the house- 
holders, the committee imposing the assessment? — In order to answer the question 
correctly, it should first have been ascertained, whether it contemplates a case in 
which the electors are themselves to pay the sums assessed, or whether they are 
merely to be instruments, handing over a sum which is afterwards to be subtracted 
from the landlord’s rent. 

6234. If the principle of assessment was that three-fourths of the entire assess- 
ment was to fall on the landlord, and one-fourth on the occupant, do you not con- 
ceive that the motives on the part of the householders to enforce the assessment, 
even though they pay one-fourth themselves, would not be a sufficient check if they 
had the means of throwing three-fourths on the landlord? — Clearly. 

6235. Would it not be possible to find some proportion between the one-fourth 
and the whole, which might avert such a check ? — I cannot undertake to say. I am 
strongly of opinion that the tenant who pays but one part in four of an assessment, 
and who sees the remaining three borne by his landlord, may not conceive himself 
interested in the observance of a strict economy, but rather may derive indirect 
advantages from burdensome assessments and profuse expenditure. 

6236. Would it not be possible to take some other proportion, such as three- 
fourths to the tenant, and one-fourth to the landlord, to operate as a sufficient check 
against the tenant countenancing an extravagant expenditure ? — I think it would be 
possible. Perhaps there would be security in such an arrangement ; but if all who 
contributed were not members of the vestry, the assessments would be unpopular ; 
and if they were, the poor might find it more difficult to obtain relief. 

6237. Do you conceive it is a just principle that a considerable portion of the 
expense of maintaining the poor of a country should be defrayed by the proprietor? — 

I think it desirable that, so far as a proprietor’s misconduct or neglect has occa- 
sioned wretchedness, he shall bear the burden it imposes, and I conceive, by the 
arrangement I have submitted, he would. If a qualification be devised, such as 
there may be a reasonable hope of seeing very generally attained, the landlord, of 
whose tenantry a large proportion remains beiow it, will be visited, in the way of 
natural consequence, with the punishment which his negligence or his inhumanity 
deserves ; he will no longer be the sole judge of the manner in which his tenantry 
are to subsist, while, to a great degree, he will be burdened with their support ; 
in short, the contributions which he will be enforced to pay will be heavy almost 
in the same proportion as his tenantry are unprosperous. Every landlord will 
therefore feel it his interest to improve the condition of his tenants, so as to make 
them become his auxiliaries in relieving distress, instead of constituting a pauper 
population which he will be constrained to support. 

6238. Supposing a landlord finds his estate, at the expiration of a very long lease, 
overburdened with a pauper population, how can he raise the tenantry in the way 
you have suggested, without expelling from his estate a considerable portion of those 
who previously occupied it ? — I see no mode of doing so without inconvenience. 

6239. Have you not known in the south of Ireland many interferences on the 
part of the people, connected with matters of intimidation, where no legal right 
existed, as in the letting of land, and the price of potatoes ? — Yes ; and a matter of 
frequent occurrence, illegally turning up pasture soils, that the proprietors may be 
constrained to let it for the planting of potatoes. 

6240. In 
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6240- In all these cases there was no right on the part of the poor to enforce 
aD y of the conditions they endeavour to exact? — No. 

624 1 * Do y° u n °f conceive tliat if you had a parish vestry the same intimida- 
tion would be employed to induce and extend relief that are now employed in the 
cases I referred to ?— I rather imagine not. I think there would be a check upon 
the poor as well as upon the wealthy ; and while those of the one class were re- 
strained by the fear of too heavily burdening themselves, the poor would be influ- 
enced by a dread of becoming obnoxious to those who might at a future day have 
the administration of the charitable funds. They would soon come to know that 
the man who exhibits himself as a violent agitator and disturber would fall into 
odium, and be less likely to have his claims favourably regarded. 

624 2 * Do you n °t think it is to the interest of the poor to stand well with the 
landlord from whom he seeks to obtain his potato garden, and to afford every 
possible facility for the sale of provisions in which he has so direct an interest, and 
if, notwithstanding these direct interests, a course is taken similar to that I have 
suggested, is it not reasonable to infer that a similar course would be taken as to 
parochial assessments ?— I rather imagine that the reason of the refractory conduct 
pursued by certain of the poor towards their landlords is, that the hopelessness of 
poverty causes them to value less the connection that should subsist between land- 
lord and tenant. If you give a hope to the peasantry of obtaining relief by means 
less violent than have been hitherto employed, you will, to such extent as you shall 
succeed, indispose them to violence, and accustom them to an assurance that they 
may succeed better by sobriety and good conduct than by menace or disorder. 

6243. Do you not think that the disposition to tranquillity will depend rather on 
the effect produced than the hope excited ; if that hope of relief and improvement 
of condition is not attended with actual improvement, the hope leading to no satis- 
factory result will become a new cause of dissatisfaction and violence?— If hope 
die, no doubt it will. I am, however, convinced that so long as it is kept alive, it 
may be made a more effectual means of producing good results than even actual 
relief. 

6244. Will not hope deferred make the heart sick ? — Certainly. 

6245* you not say that, in conversing with some particular friend, it was 
his opinion, to which you attached some weight, that assessments should be made 
on estates and lands? — Yes. 
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6246. Could you at all describe that plan more in detail, or was it so submitted 
to your — No, it was not; he laid it down as a general principle, that one estate 
being well and another ill managed, it would be unreasonable to tax both equally, 
or to make the careful and benevolent proprietor suffer for another’s misconduct. 
He thought it more advisable that, when the parish was laying on a rate, it should 
apportion the assessment on each property to the number of poor on it who needed 
relief. I asked whether he would give his measure a retrospective operation, which 
it must have it it inflicted upon those who came into the possession of ill-managed 
estates a punishment which their own conduct had not merited ; he stated that this 
did not enter into his contemplation ; that his measure should be altogether pro- 
spective, and that until the time had arrived when it might honestly be put into 
operation, he would, at least the portion who were able to work, employ them 
in road-making, and in such other works as are now carried on, or ordered by 
grand juries, but which he would entrust to parochial administration ; he was of 
opinion, that if such care were confided to the respective parishes, the maintenance 
of the able-bodied poor could be provided well and economically. 

6247. The Committee understood you to adopt the principle, that as the pro- 
prietor may be considered responsible for the well-being of his estate and of his 
tenantry, that he also should be responsible in a money payment for the support of 
the poor that he may be allowed to grow up on his estate? — I would not hastily 
affirm a principle of that nature ; but I believe that as, in point of conscience, the 
landlord is responsible for the care of his people, so is he almost invariably punished 
for the neglect of them. 

624S. Do you not think that the tendency of such a provision, payable in large 
portions by the proprietors of the country, would have a very great tendency to in- 
duce the proprietors in general of Ireland to pay much more attention to the good 
order of their estates and the happiness of their tenantry? — It would; or induce 
them to get rid of their estates, and dispose of them to persons who would perhaps 
P a y that attention. 

4 £ 4 6249. Do 
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6249. Do you know whether much of the distress you have witnessed has bee 
occasioned by exorbitant rents ? — Such is iny impression. 

6250. Have these rents been, generally speaking, the rents charged by the land, 
lord, the inheritor of the soil, or rents paid to a middleman by the occupying 
tenant ? — In the cases I was best acquainted with, they were, generally, those paid 
to middlemen. 

6251. Should you say, speaking generally, that there was any difference between 
the state of the tenantry upon the estates in which the landlord deals directly with 
the peasantry, and the condition of the peasantry on the estates where one or more 
middlemen are interposed ? — I think, generally, the estates best managed are those 
in which the landlord deals directly with the tenant. However, I have known some 
instances where the properties of middlemen might be considered a pattern to the 
landlord. 

6252. The tendency of a provision which would call on the proprietor to provide 
for the poor on his estate you think would be a diminution of exorbitant rents? — 
Yes. 

6253. And so far a check upon the pauperism which grows out of them?— 
Yes. 

6254. In what respect do you think it would have a tendency to diminish 
rents ? — Supposing that such a' plan as I have ventured to suggest were adopted, 
every landlord would find it to be so much more his interest to raise his tenantry to 
a scale in which they would act for themselves, and pay from their own resources, 
than to be surrounded by paupers, who, nominally paying high rents, were con- 
tinually withdrawing from them the sums necessary for their own and their fellow’s 
support ; that he would feel it more his duty than his interest to be zealous for 
their improvement. 

6255. Giving to the landlord, in addition to any inducement he may now have 
to eject a pauper tenantry, the additional inducement you have adverted to, what 
do you suppose would become of the pauper tenantry who might be so ejected ? — 

I certainly would not propose emigration on an extended scale as a remedy of the 
evil. I think it probable that a benevolent gentry could devise remedies suitable to 
the circumstances which required them better than any general enactment could 
provide. My desire would be to find the dispossessed cottagers retained as labourers 
on the estate where they had previously been, each of them having two or three 
acres of land with his house ; or if this arrangement could not embrace all, that the 
most deserving should have the benefit of it. If this plan be impracticable, or if, 
although it be adopted, numbers still remain destitute, I cannot see how they are to 
be supported except employment be assigned to them in some useful public work, 
or that the alternative of emigration be adopted. 

6256. If employment was provided, must not they have habitations? — Yes. 

6257. Do you know what becomes of the tenantry at present ejected from estates 
in Ireland ? — I fear very many of them perish. 

6258. Have you known any so perish ? — I have not. 

6259. Do you think the distress is augmenting, and that it will be necessary to 
make some provision to meet that augmentation ? — I fear we shall have considerable 
distress this year ; I do not think the distress in the part of the country from which 
I came was extreme at the time I left home, but there were serious apprehensions 
of its rapid increase. 

6260. Referring to times that are past, can you discover in the history of Ireland 
any former provision for the poor? — We find traces of provision for the poor at the 
time when monasteries were largely endowed, and we also find that the provision 
was extremely scanty, indeed wholly inadequate. 

6261. Are not there traces at present existing in Ireland of the former division 
of tithe property, which was allotted in four parts as a means of maintenance for 
the poor ? — There are some, but I cannot immediately call to mind where ; I believe 
in the diocese of Clonfert the Bishop receives the quarta pars. 

6262. The Bishop of Clonfert still receiving the quarta pars episcopalis, for whom 
were the remaining parts intended ? — In the appointment of tithes, as declared in the 
French law. 

6263. As practised in Ireland ? — One portion for the poor, one portion for keep- 
ing the church or chancel in repair, and the third for the clergy ; this division was 
made at a time when tithes, including tithe of agistment, constituted but a small por- 
tion ol the income of the church, and land was the principal. 

6264. Are 
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6264. Are you aware of a canon existing among the canons of Ireland with 
respect to the quarta pars episcopalis ? — I am not. 

6265. Do you recollect the observations of Ware on the progress and destruction ' 
0 f the quarta pars episcopalis ? — No, I do not remember ; I am unwilling to speak 
from remembrances, which I have not lately refreshed, and which I feel to be loose 
an d indistinct. 

6266. Ware, in his lives of the bishops, says “ The quarta episcopalis pars was origi- 
nally that portion of oblations, which before the institution of parishes was reserved 
to the bishop for his maintenance ; the other three parts being employed for the sup- 
port of his inferior clergy, the repairing the fabrics of churches, and the sustenance 
of the poor: when the bishops were endowed with land, they did tacitly recede from 
their quarta pars , and were afterwards by canon forbid to demand it if they could 
live without it;” can you refer -us to that canon ? — I do not remember it ; I believe 
it to be among the canons of the earlier ages, and not now numbered among ours. 
The Irish canons are no more than four in addition to the English ; that one is not 
in my remembrance. 

62(17. Are you aware that in 1636, when the Sees of Tuam, Elfin and Clonfert 
petitioned the King, offering to give up their quarta pars in consideration of new 
grants, the new grants were made on condition that the quarta pars should be 
abolished ? — I do not remember the circumstance. 

6268. You believe it to be desirable, that the burthen of that portion of the 
church rates which refer to the church itself, should in future be thrown on the 
landlord ? — I think so. 

6269. Do you not consider that would have a tendency to put an end to many 
causes of disunion which at present exist? — I think it would. 

6270. Do you not think it would also be advisable if the express purpose for 
which such vestry assessment appears to be made was precisely defined by law in 
the manner suggested in Mr. Goulburn’s letter? ■— I think so. 

6271. Do you not think that the exact definition by law, putting an end to con- 
troversy, would have a tendency to tranquillize the state of Ireland on the subject 
of vestry assessments ? — Perhaps it would. At the same time, I must say, I have 
not heard of a single instance of the law being violated in vestry since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Goulburn’s letter. 

6272. What is your parish in Dublin ? — St. Audeon’s. 

6273. Are you aware of their vestry assessments ? — I am. 

6274. Have you the particulars with you ? — I have not. 

6275. Do you conceive those assessments are in pursuance of Mr. Goulburn’s 
letter ? — I think they are. Some assessments were made at the second vestry, to 
which all the parishioners are admitted. 

6276. Are you acquainted with the state of the estates belonging to the London 
companies in the north of Ireland? — I can merely repeat what I stated on my 
former examination, that, as far as I know and have heard, they are most wisely 
administered. 

6277. Is not the general impression that they are administered on terms of im- 
partiality and benevolence, leading to great improvement of the people and the 
prosperity of Ireland ? — It is so. 

6278. Supposing such a vestry as suggested hy you should be constituted, is the 
Committee correct in considering that you would vest in them an unlimited discre- 
tionary power to raise such assessments as they think fit, and to expend such 
assessments as they think fit? — In such manner as the Committee they appoint 
shall thmk fit. 



Mercurii, 23 “ die Junii, 1830 . 



Bernard Mullitis, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 



6279. WHAT is your occupation ? — My occupations are various. I am engaged 
now, and j )ave ij een f or a great number of years, in the execution of public works, 
principally for the Government. 

6280. For how many years have you been engaged in the execution of public 
Works ? — Since the year 1803, as a contractor. 

^281. To what amount of your estimates have those public works been executed ? 
665. 4 F — To 
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B. Mullins, — To the amount of 1,250,000/. and upwards, exclusive of present engagements 

Eaq. which exceed 250,000/. 

6282. Have you been engaged in the execution of any of the canal works of 
a3 i“ ne ’ Ireland ?— Several. 

3 °' 6283. What canal works have you been engaged m ? — I have been engaged, in 

connection with my partners (Mr. Henry and Mr. M ‘Mahon) in the execution of 
the Royal Canal extension, from Coolnahery to Tarmonbarry on the Shannon. 4 
grant of 200,000/. had been made by Parliament to the Board of Inland Navigation 
in Ireland for the completion of the work, by which a valuable line of still water 
navigation was opened from the river Liffey at Dublin, to the river Shannon at 
Tarmonbarry in the county of Longford, which latter river from its source in Lough 
Allen in the county of Leitrim, to its termination in the Atlantic, traverses a line of 
country not inferior in point of natural fertility to any equal extent of country in the 
empire, it is 233 miles in length and navigable the whole way. 

6284. How many miles 1 — Thirty-two miles. 

6285. At what cost per mile was that executed? — At the cost of 6,250/. per 
mile. 

6286. What year was that commenced in? — It commenced in 1814 and was 
completed in the latter end of 1 8 1 7. 

6287/ Were the prices of labour at that time higher than they are now ?— The 
rate of wages then was about twice what it is now. 

628,8. At what rate of expense do you consider that extension might have been 
completed at the present rate of labour ? — At one half the sum it cost. 

6289. Did it include much lockage ? — There were 21 locks upon it, 47 bridges, 
a large aqueduct, and various other works of masonry. 

6290. What other canal works have you been engaged in? — I have been engaged 
in the execution of the Ballinasloe canal, commonly called the County Galway 
Navigation, from the termination of the Grand Canal at the River Shannon in the 
King’s county, to the town of Ballinasloe in the county of Galway ; the extent of 
that branch is 1 5^ miles. 

6291. Can you state the total expense, and the expense per mile of the Ballinasloe 
Canal ? — I can. The expense including purchase of land and cost of management 
amounted to 50,000/. 

6292. What expense per mile was that? — 3,226/. per mile. 

6293. That being executed at a rate so much less than the rate of executing the 
Royal Canal extension, is the cheapness to be accounted for by the peculiar facilities 
of the one work as compared with the other, or by the different rate of wages which 
at present exists as compared with the time of the war ? — From the different rate of 
wages ; for in point of positive difficulty there was more to be met with in the 
execution of the Ballinasloe Canal, mile for mile, than in the Royal Canal exten- 
sion ; it was a work of great difficulty. 

6294. From whence were the funds provided for the Ballinasloe Canal ? — By 
loan from the Commissioners appointed by the Lord Lieutenant for lending money 
out of the consolidated fund, for carrying on public works in Ireland for the employ- 
ment of the labouring poor. The loan was on mortgage of the revenue to be derived 
from the undertaking, until the sum borrowed shall be repaid into the public 
Treasury. 

6295. Is there not a charge made as well for a sinking fund for repaying the 
principal, as for the interest of the entire sum advanced ? — Yes; the condition of 
the loan is, that four per cent interest shall be paid, and a sinking fund of five per 
cent to liquidate the principal. 

6296. Then the facilities afforded by such advance are afforded upon the condi- 
tion of providing nine per cent upon the whole amount of capital lent ? — Yes. 

6297. Do you not think that so high a rate throws difficulties in the way of 
many useful works, that at a lower rate might be undertaken? — I think it does; 
and when the great advantage resulting to the country is considered, from the 
execution of public works in Ireland, it is my opinion that it would be the interest 
of the Government to advance money on much better terms. 

6298. Are the Committee to understand, that Government in point of fact, are 
receiving a profit by this advance, the rate of four per cent being above the ordinary 
rate at which the Government might borrow money? — 'I hat would be the effect 
of it, when the revenue arising from the mortgaged premises discharges the interest 
and principal ; and the property cannot be redeemed until it shall be so discharged 
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0 f the mortgage ; in that case, the Government would be receiving from the 
borrowers a rate of interest beyond the rate which the public funds carry. 

5299. And therefore, so far as the contract is concerned, their contract in place 
of implying a loss to the public, implies a gain proportioned to the difference 
between the rate of interest at which the Government could borrow money, and the 
rate of interest at which the Government advance the money? — It does. 

6300. Have you been engaged in any other canal work beyond these two ? — Yes, 
in the extension of a branch from Monastereven in the county of Kildare, to Mount- 
mellick in the Queen’s county. 

630 1 . Will you state the expense of that canal, the number of miles, and the 
time in which it was executed ? — The length of that canal is 1 2 miles, it cost 
36,000 /., and was executed in two years. 

6302. Is there any other canal work that you have been engaged in? — Yes, in 
the execution of the whole of the works of masonry of the Royal Canal from Thomas- 
town to Mullingar, and of the floating docks at the liradstone Harbour in 
Dublin. 

6303. Is there not a canal in progress in the north of Ireland, the Ulster Canal, 
in which you are engaged r — There is; the firm of which I am a member have 
agreed for it. 

6304. Under whose direction ? — Mr. Killaly is engineer to the Company, 
and Mr. Telford engineer to the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, who have lent 
120,000 /. to the Company on mortgage of the canal, and the revenue derivable from 
it. The Ulster Navigation commences at Charlemont, in the county of Armagh, and 
proceeds by Caledon, Monaghan and Clones, and falls into Lough Erne at Ed- 
dergull ; it is 46 miles in length, and the estimated cost is 1 60,000 /. 

6305. Does that connect Lough Erne with Lough Neagh ? — It does. 

6306. Are you the contractor for that line? — Yes. 

6307. At what rate per mile ? — The estimated cost is 3,478 /. per mile. 

6308. Has any money been as yet advanced by the Loan Commissioners, 
towards the execution of that work ? — No ; no money can be obtained until the 
stipulated deposit shall be made by the Company, entitling them to the advance of 
the first instalment of the loan. 

6309. Then the amount required to be subscribed has not yet been completed ?— 
Yes it has, but the first deposit only has been paid ; the second has been called for, 
and is now being paid, when the Company shall be entitled to receive 20,000 /. of 
the loan. 

6310. Have your house subscribed to the work ? — Yes, we took 1 0,000 /. of the 
stock. 

6311. Do you take upon yourself to assure the Committee, that the money esti- 
mated for the construction of that canal, is sufficient to accomplish the work 

I do ; I conceive that the house of which I am a member is perfectly solvent to 
accomplish the undertaking, and we are bound to execute it for the sum stated, and 
we are satisfied with that sum. 

6312. Do you consider that the undertaking will be productive of profit to the 
shareholders ? — I do ; the interest has been reduced by the Lords of the Treasury 
from 4 to 3£ per cent., and it is expected that when Government experiences the 
benefit of such undertakings, the interest will be still further reduced. 

6313. Are you likely to begin this season? — Yes, the line is marked out, and the 
lands required for its site are under valuation. 

6314. Is there any arrangement in the contract between you and the Company 
as to the time of its completion ? — Yes, the work is to be completed in four years 
from its commencement. 

63 1 5. Can you state what proportion of the 160,000 /. which that canal will cost, 
will be expended in the actual wages of labour in completing that canal ? — The 
whole of the money expended in canal works, with the exception of the purchase of 
land for the site, timber for lock gates and machinery, is expended on labour. 

6316. Do you consider that the 160,000/. which is about to be expended in the 
Ulster Canal, will create a new and advantageous demand for labour in that part of 
the country ? — 1 am satisfied that it will. 

6317. What is the rate of wages that you pay now to the persons in your employ- 
ment? — In the spring, summer and autumn we pay 10 d. to is. a-day, to able- 
bodied men generally 1 s., and io</. to inferior workmen. In the winter months 
we pay 8 d. a-day to the persons that are paid 10 d. in the summer, and 1 o d. to 
those that are paid 1 s. 

€65. 4 F 2 6318. Are 
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B. Mullins, 63 1 8. Are those the general rates of wages you pay in the different parts 0 f 
Esq. Ireland where you carry on works? — Yes, with the exception of the workmen 
% / J employed in Dublin; able-bodied labourers are paid 15 d. a-dayin Dublin.' 

*3 June, 6319. — Are those wages lower than they have been for the last three or fou r 

l8 3°- years? — I think not, I think there is rather a tendency to increase the rate of wag es 

than otherwise. 

6320. Do you mean that the labourers require higher wages? — I do. in the 
agricultural seasons, when there is an increased demand for labour. 

6321. You were understood to state that you were able to execute canal works 
cheaper now than formerly ?— Yes, but when I speak of an advance at the present 
time, it is only in those seasons of the year when labour is in demand for agricul. 
tural purposes. 

6322. Can you state what the rate of wages was in the time of war? — The best 
class of labourers were then paid from 10 s. to 12 s. a-week, they are now paid from 
5 s. to 6 s. a-week. 

6323. Do you consider that the 6 s. a-week at the present commands and represents 
any thing equal in the comforts and necessaries of life for the labourer, to those 
which were commanded at the time of the war by the higher rate of wages ?— I do, 

I think by paying money wages to the labourers and paying it to them at such times 
and places as enables them to go to market for their provisions, they can purchase 
as much now for 6 s. as they could then for 1 2 s. 

6324. Do you know what the price of potatoes was in the war? — Yes, potatoes 
were then twice the price they are now, and the prices of other provisions still more 
disproportionate. 

6325. What are they now ? —The price of potatoes last year was generally three 
halfpence per stone, this year the price opened at two-pence halfpenny, and they 
have latterly risen to four-pence halfpenny, and in some places to five-pence per stone. 

6326. What were they in Dublin at the time of the war? — From eight-pence to 
ten-pence, and a shilling frequently. 

6327. Has there been a proportionate diminution in the cost of other articles 
required by the labourer, the article of clothing for instance ? — Those articles are 
less than one-lialf cheaper ; linen is to be had for one-half of the price that it was 
then ; cottons, calicoes and checks, those kind of fabrics that the poorer class of 
females wear, are now to be had for one-fourth what they were then. 

6328. Are the materials for house building, slates and timber, cheaper than they 
were ? — Considerably, timber was then 1 8 l. a ton, which can now be bought for 
4/. 15 s., slates for 38 s. a ton that were then charged at 3 l. 15 s. per ton. 

6329. Do not the poor people generally use Canada timber? — They generally use 
native timber, and during the war particularly they used native timber, foreign 
timber was then so dear. 

6330. Do you conceive that the difference in duty between Baltic and American 
timber has a mischievous tendency with respect to the improvement of buildings in 
Ireland ? - I do ; duties such as those charged on Baltic timber and on window glass, 
are opposed in Ireland to the profitable investment of capital in valuable permanent 
improvements which would afford employment to the working classes, and operate 
therefore injuriously upon society, and ought to be in my humble opinion, repealed 
or raised off other articles of consumption less detrimental to the public interest. 

6331. Independently of that general objection which would apply to all taxation, 
do you not think that peculiar objections arise out of the mode in which duties are 
charged upon Baltic and American timber ? — I do ; the duties on E^altic wood are 
unequally rated, deals of certain standard lengths and thicknesses are charged as 
high as those that are of double the length and thickness; the duty on Norway timber 
is equally excessive and disproportionate, these anomalies are productive of much 
inconvenience to builders, and are attended in my conception with loss to the 
revenue. 

6332. Do you not consider that the improvement of habitations in Ireland and 
the extension of slated houses, is a matter well worthy the consideration of the legis- 
lature ? — I consider such improvements of the very first importance to the country, 
they would give confidence and security to the occupiers of slated houses. 

^333- Do you believe that to be impeded by the present state of the timber duty ? 
— I do, and that the recent increase of duty upon window glass in Ireland, by which 
that article is raised in price to nearly four times the price it was previously sold at, 
is a formidable additional impediment. 

^334- Do you not conceive that the building houses of a better description is a 

security 
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security for the stability of society there, and the peace of the country ? — Beyond all 

doubt. 

6335. Have you been able to compare the expense of the two ancient lines of 
canal that have been executed in Ireland, the Grand and Royal Canal, with the 
expense of the canals executed under your authority ? — I have. 

6336- What has been the relative expense of the one, as compared with the 
other ? — The present cost of execution (if I take into account the whole amount of 
the sums chargable upon the old undertakings) would not be more than one-fifth or 
one-sixth the former. 

6337. Do you mean by that, that if these works were now to be undertaken, they 
could be executed at one-fifth the expense that they cost ? — I do. 

6338. What then was the expense that they cost? — Taking the whole amount of 
money chargeable to the execution of the Grand Canal, it cost 1 8,610 /. a mile, and 
the Royal Canal cost 19,749 /• 7 s. 5 d. a mile. 

6339* Were those works now' to be executed, do you conceive that the traffic 
upon those canals would afford an adequate rate of profit to the adventurers who 
were engaged in them ? — If the persons who undertook the execution of the Royal 
Canal had been prevented from executing that line parallel to the Grand 
Canal for very nearly half its whole length from Dublin, in a westerly direction, the 
conviction on my mind is, that the Grand Canal Company would realize a profit of 
12 per cent upon the capital which ought to have been expended in the execution 
of that work. 

6340. Your answer assumes a consolidation of the two canals, and thereby an 
appropriation of the entire revenue of the two canals for paying the expense of one ; 
but supposing the two canals to continue as at present, but to have been executed at 
a lower estimate, which you conceive would now be adequate to the completion of 
the work, would there have been a fair return of profit to the subscribers ? — Not of 
the entire ; but a very considerable portion of the whole, and the avoidance of the cost 
of maintenance of two establishments instead of one ; the Grand Canal Company 
would in my judgment, be in the receipt of at least eight per cent for their capital, 
and the Royal Canal Company in receipt of five to six per cent, with the certainty of 
a considerable advance of profit on the extension of agriculture into the province of 
Connaught. 

6341. Do you think that the excess of expenditure which is manifested by the 
cost of these ancient canals, was attributable to the want of engineering skill at the 
time, or to any other causes r — I think a good deal of it was justly attributable to 
the want of professional skill, and much to a spirit of jobbing that then prevailed. 

6342. Are you aware how many feet Mr. Rennie discovered the levels of the 
Grand Canal to have been mistaken, in a distance of 30 miles ? — I am aware of 
these facts, that there was a reach of the Grand Canal where the error in the level 
was not discovered till the locks had been built, when it was found necessary to build 
a lock intermediately between two locks, for the purpose of correcting the level j and 
that upon the Royal Canal, after a line had been opened, and, as it was supposed, nearly 
completed, for seven miles in extent, and an expenditure of 14,000/. incurred, it 
was altogether abandoned, and a new line chosen. 

6343. Who was the engineer that discovered that error so committed in taking 
the levels, and remedied it ? — Mr. Rennie. 

6344. Then the want of profit which to a certain extent exists upon the old 
lines of canal in Ireland to the original shareholders does not, in your mind, raise an 
inference against the advantage of such works in that country ?— No, but the con- 
trary ; otherwise I should not have taken stock in the Ulster Canal, in reference to 
which I am of opinion, that it may be fairly assumed, that it will be as productive as 
the Royal Canal, (which yields 300 /. per mile per annum, placed as that canal is in 
proximate and injurious rivalry with the Grand Canal). In such a country as the north 
of Ireland, free from competition with any other canal, terminating at one extremity 
in Lough Neagh, which contains an area of 68,000 plantation acres, and at the 
other in Lough Erne, which is navigable for 43 miles in length, and taking the 
shores of these two Loughs into account as affording opportunities of export and 
import for their entire length, 120 miles of natural navigation will be superadded to 
the projected artificial navigation, from whence considerable trade may reasonably be 
expected, in a country so thickly populated, and so highly cultivated, as those parts 
of the north of Ireland are. 

6345. Do you think there are other plans for the extension of the inland naviga- 
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tion in Ireland that might be undertaken with a profit to individuals who engage,} 
in them ? — I do, and of great benefit to the empire at large. 

6346. Can you state any of those lines of inland navigation which, in your mind 
might be advantageously undertaken ? — Yes ; the opening a communication between 
the estuary of the Foyle at Derry and Lough Erne near Enniskillen; I am 0 f 
opinion, that if this line was carried into execution, it would add very importantly 
to the export trade of Derry, and to the inland trade of that part of the north of 
Ireland, and that many beneficial consequences would result from such an under- 
taking. 

€3 }7 . Have you made an estimate of that line of canal ?— I have. 

6348. Did you accompany that by a general report, not only upon that line, but 
containing your opinion upon the construction of canals generally in Ireland r— 

I did. 

6349. Have you that report with you ? — I have. 

6350. Be so so good as to put it in. 

[The witness delivered in the same.] 

6351. Are you of opinion that the line of canal, if executed, would turn out 
profitable to the undertakers ? — I am ; I can entertain no doubt of its being a 
productive line. 

6352. That line of canal was surveyed by Mr. Killaly, by the direction of Lord 
Wellesley, was it not? — It was. 

6 . 3 . 53 - W ould not the tendency of commerce upon the Ulster Canal from Lough 
Erne be towards Belfast and Newry ?— It would. 

6354. Do you know any thing of the tolls taken upon the Belfast Canal? — Not 
precisely ; the rate of tolls is a charge per lighter; I think it is 40s. for a forty 
ton lighter. 

6355. Do you know whether it is heavier upon that line of communication than 
it is upon others that you are acquainted with ? — It is heavier upon that line than 
upon the Newry Canal. 

6356. There can be no doubt that the execution of any of these lines of canal 
must be productive of great benefit ; but do you conceive they could be executed, 
yielding a profit upon the capital engaged in the work ? — 1 consider Derry to be 
one of the most considerable out-ports, next to Belfast, in the north of Ireland, it 
is particularly well circumstanced for trade with Canada, and with the north of 
Europe ; there is a good deal of capital accumulated in Derry ; the people are 
prudent and intelligent, but not speculative, and although they have not sufficient 
enterprise to be induced to undertake the execution of the proposed work, I feel 
convinced that if a grant of public money was had for that purpose, their activity 
and business habits would render it fairly remunerative, independently of other 
important considerations. 

6357. Do you think, upon these grounds, that the traffic of the canal would be 
sufficient to afford a remuneration for the capital expended upon it ? — I do. 

6338. In any suggested work, do you not consider that an adequate profit upon 
the capital engaged is a test of the utility of the work ? —Surely. 

6359. And that it would not be therefore expedient to disengage capital from 
any other mode of employing it, for the purpose of employing it upon unprofitable 
work, or upon work less profitable ? — Certainly not ; when I take into consider- 
ation that in England there are 3,000 miles of still water navigation, and in 
Ireland but 300 miles, that the profitable land of Great Britain is little more than 
twice the profitable land of Ireland, I cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that 
Ireland wants canals, and that canals might be executed in many situations in it 
with great advantage to the persons who would undertake the execution of such 
works. 

6360. In comparing the inland navigation of the two countries, is it not a fact 
that the river navigation of Ireland is better than the river navigation of England, 
and that therefore the complement to the inland navigation to be supplied by 
artificial inland navigation is less in the one case than the other ? — Taking the 
superfices of the two countries into account, the fact is so. The river Shannon is 
eminently superior to any river in England, it possesses peculiarities differing from 
almost all other rivers ; the wide parts are deep, and the narrow parts shallow ; 
it may be said to be a series of lakes deep and wide, connected by straits narrow 
and shallow ; the falls in the river are confined to the straits, collateral to which 
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• land cuts have been made with locks to maintain a continuous navigation between 
*7 lakes. The Shannon is 233 miles in length, and is navigable the whole way ; 

. is divided into three reaches, the Lower, the Middle and the Upper Shannon. 

1 5361. Does not the distinction you have pointed out render the river Shannon 

u liarly adapted for the purposes of steam navigation ? — It does ; but prior to the 
f plication of steam power it was a very imperfect navigation, as the loughs or 
lakes of the Shannon could' only be navigated by boats rigged as sea-going vessels, 
n d subject to like casualties ; they are now towed by steamers on the Middle 
and Lower Shannon, by which certainty and dispatch is attained. 

6362. Has the application of steam to the river Shannon navigation been a matter 
0 f great public importance? — Yes ; it has rendered those reaches of the Shannon 
vyhere steam navigation is employed of considerably increased value. 

6^63. Has it not also contributed to the increase of the tolls upon the canal ? — 
It has. A consequence of improved agriculture in districts heretofore inaccessible. 

6364. Do you not consider that it would be important that such steam naviga- 
tion should be applied as well to the Upper Shannon, north of the Shannon Harbour, 
as to the Lower Shannon, from Shannon Harbour through Limerick to the sea? — 
I do, to all parts of the Broad Shannon ; to the narrow parts not with equal effect. 

6365. Though not with equal advantage, do you conceive that it could be appli- 
cable with considerable advantage to the Upper Shannon navigation as well as to the 
Lower ? — I do ; but not with like advantage to the proprietors of steam vessels ; 
the Upper Shannon has less of broad water than there is from Banagher south- 
ward to the Atlantic. 

6366. — Do you think that steam navigation would be applicable to canals ? — 
I think not ; steam should only be employed as a motive power, where it can be 
obtained on cheaper terms and be more advantageously applied than muscular 
force, which is not the case in the trackage of boats on canals, in the performance 
of which horse power has been found particularly effective. The great evil in 
Ireland is the want of employment for the working classes, and any measure which 
would abridge the labour of men and horses, without lessening the cost of the work, 
if not to be deprecated, should not be encouraged. An idea has obtained that 
the velocity of boats plying on our canals may be indefinitely increased by the appli- 
cation of steam power ; the fact is not so, as steam power is much less applicable 
in this case to produce such results than the application of horse power, the water 
displaced by the rapid rotation of the wheels of a steam-vessel in navigating any of 
our canals would materially add to the resistance arising from accelerated velocity 
obtained in the ordinary way, the maximum velocity thus acquired would obviously 
be less at a much greater expense of power than that which can be had from towing 
with horses in the common way ; and an increased wear of the sides of the canal 
would be an injurious concomitant not countervailed by any benefit to accrue. 

6367. Were not the Royal and Grand Canals executed upon a much larger and 
therefore more expensive scale than the principal lines of English canals? — Yes ; 
they were executed upon a much larger but not much more expensive scale than 
the small canals of England. In many cases a wide and deep canal may be made as 
cheap, and in some cases cheaper, than a narrow and shallow canal. As contractors 
we frequently do so as matter of preference ; the cost of lockage is only increased 
in the breadth of the bottoms of the locks, and the additional breadth of the gates; 
the sides are common to both. Bridges differ only in their span, the cost of 
construction therefore is not materially different; and in point of accommodation 
and effectiveness the large or medium size canals are beyond comparison superior to 
the small ones ; indeed I cannot help thinking that their adoption in England was 
owing to the absence of professional skill and experience at the time ; they are 
unsuited to the inland trade of Ireland, principally agricultural produce; neither 
could the boats that are adapted to narrow canals navigate our rivers ; here on broad 
water they lash two of them together, notwithstanding which they are frequently 
swamped when it comes to blow. 
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Bernard Mullins , Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 

6367*. HAVE you any particular improvements to recommend to this Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Shannon navigation ? — It would, in my opinion, be 
very desirable that the waters of Boyle, Rockingham Lake and Oakport Lake, 
should be rendered navigable, and a communication opened between those waters 
and the Shannon at Carrick-on-Shannon ; this would effect a direct water convey- 
ance from the town of Boyle to Dublin, and could be accomplished for a compara- 
tively small sum of money. 

6368. What is the distance intervening between those lakes and the point of 
connection of the Shannon navigation? — The distances intervening between the 
lakes do not much exceed two miles. The lakes are navigable. 

6369. Have you any idea of the probable expense of executing these two miles 
of canal? — About 6,000 /. would effect a valuable improvement, which could be 
still further increased by connecting the line under consideration with Lough Gara, 
which could be accomplished at a small additional expense. The Shannon naviga- 
tion would thus be extended to the extremity of Lough Gara, near the town of 
Ballaghadireen. 

6370. How far is that? — Forty miles into the most inaccessible parts of the 
county of Roscommon, where agricultural improvement is scarcely known, and 
from whence the peasantry in great numbers periodically migrate into England in 
search of that employment which they are not able to procure at home, notwith- 
standing the various sources of profitable employment which almost every part of 
Ireland presents. 

6371. Do you think the extension of the Shannon navigation to these lakes 
would be attended with very considerable benefit to the agricultural interests that 
surround them ? — I do ; and of great public utility, attainable at a comparatively 
light expense. 

6372. Do you also think that such an undertaking might be attended with profit 
to individuals embarking their capital in the formation of those canals? — I fear not. 
The Upper Shannon is vested in the Directors General of Inland Navigation ; and 
I think there is some Parliamentary restriction confining them to a very small rate 
of toll. No toll whatever is levied off the navigation of the river: a small charge 
for passing the locks is the only toll taken, and I doubt whether, under present 
circumstances, the undertaking suggested would be remunerative. 

6373. Then your doubts as to the undertaking do not arise from any fears as 
to the want of traffic upon the canal, but as to the legal power for taking tolls upon 
that traffic ? — Precisely so. 

6374. Are there any other improvements which you wish to suggest upon the 
southern part of the Shannon ?— The Southern or Lower Shannon is, by an Act of 
the present session of Parliament, vested in a new company, appointed under that 
Act. The defects in this reach of the Shannon will, as matter of course, be reme- 
died by them; and the Grand Canal Company are bound by law to maintain the 
navigation of the IVliddle Shannon under particular limitations of toll. From w-hat 
has been said, the only suggestion I shall take leave to submit is, that in the event 
of the Upper Shannon becoming an appendage to the Royal Canal, which its 
geographical situation would induce, entering it, as it does, midway between 
Athloue and Lough Allen, (the extreme limits of the Upper Shannon,) that the 
New Royal Canal Company should be restricted from charging a higher duty than 
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that now imposed, and that the trade be left perfectly free ; that should the pro- 
•pcted line from Tormanbarry (the termination of the Royal Canal) to Roscommon 
be carried into execution, an undertaking of paramount importance, from the cer- L 
tainty that wou ^ be the means of introducing an extensive and improved system 
f agriculture into that part of the province of Connaught, all accessible channels 
0 f transport and import should be open to its trade without restriction. 

6375- y° u think that any difficulties are occasioned to trade and commerce 
upon the Shannon, by the different bodies that preside over it? — There should be 
n o monopoly of the trade of any particular reach of the Shannon, by any of the 
bodies presiding over it. The choice of entry and of exit, whether by the Royal or 
(Jrand Canals to or from Dublin, or by the river to or from Limerick, should be 
left to the traders free of any impediment or restriction whatever, other than the 
payment of the prescribed toll. 

6376. Is not the navigation from Limerick to the mouth of the Shannon a perfect 
navigation? — It is a tideway, exposed to the vicissitudes of wind and tide, now in 
subjection to the mighty power of steam ; it is navigated by vessels of large burthen. 
Limerick is esteemed a good port, situate in the most highly fertilized part of the 
island. 

6377. In contemplating these improvements on the Shannon, and in other parts 
of Ireland, has it ever occurred to your mind to consider whether means might be 
provided for the execution of those works by an assessment upon the surrounding 
lands to be benefited by the execution of such works, or have you generally looked 
to the enterprize of private individuals for conducting those works ? — I know that 
the idea has been long entertained, and the reasonableness and utility of such an 
assessment generally admitted, but that the difficulty of the measure lay in the 
apportionment of the cess, and the want of legal authority to enforce its payment. 

It occurs to me that a clause might be inserted in the Drainage and Embankment 
Bill now before Parliament, conferring upon the Commissioners of Sewers the power 
of extending their jurisdiction to the improvement of lake and river navigations, 
in connection with the principal existing lines of artificial and natural navigations, 
and of making new canals in situations where there was a certainly of the under- 
taking being remunerative, by assessing the adjoining lands in the ratio of their 

1 increased value. 

1 6378. Do you apprehend considerable difficulty or delay as likely to take place 

■ in the execution of those works by the enterprise of private individuals? — I do; 

there is an insuperable disinclination in the public mind to embark property in canals 
in Ireland, from the misfortunes of the holders of stock in the ancient canals, 

» without making themselves acquainted with the cause. Formerly canal directors in 

i Ireland kept their proceedings secret ; the proprietors (the directors excepted) were 

l wholly unacquainted with their own concerns ; meetings of the shareholders were 

occasionally called, votes of credit obtained, and loan debentures issued, ostensibly 
t for the exclusive purpose of completing or extending their works, but out of which 

dividends were made before profits accrued ; probably to propitiate the impatient, and 
1 relieve the wants of needy proprietors. Promises were held out by the projectors (an 

engineer and a shareholder, who had quarrelled with the Grand Canal directors) 

; of the Royal Canal to the subscribers of stock in that ill-advised undertaking, that 

t they should receive six per cent per annum out of their awn deposits. This state 

of things raised public expectation to such a height, that the shares of one of the 
5 great companies were sold at 135 and the other at 102 per cent; and to complete 

their ruin, they were led by engineers into the most stupid and lavish expenditure : 
two miles of the Royal Canal cost 70,000/., and one quarter of a mile of the Grand 
Canal cost 60,000/., which common skill and foresight would have avoided, and 
£ many other equally extravagant and absurd expenses incurred, 

t 6379. Do you know what that stock is at now ? — I do ; the stock of one is 

extinguished ; the other is at 22 per cent. 

e 6380. Then, in fact, you think that those works you have suggested, and which 

t you consider will be profitable to the general state of the country through which 

t they run, and likely also to be attended with remuneration to the capitalist, are not 

s likely to be undertaken by the enterprise of private individuals? — I fear not, for 

° the reasons already assigned. 

e 6381. Can you suggest to the Committee any means by which such undertakings 

“ 665. ° 4 G might 
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B. Mullins, might be facilitated, or such alarms might be removed ? — I would beg leave to 

E*q- suggest the expediency and advantage of executing approved lines of canal by 

"* advances from the public treasury, on mortgage of the rates or income derivable 

04 June, f rorr , them> unt il the sums advanced shall be repaid. I feel assured that the 

1830. Government would find their account in measures of this sort, in affording employ^ 

ment to the w orking classes, supplying their wants, improving their habits, and 
increasing their comforts, by enabling them to become contributors to the public 
revenue, in the consumption of exciseable articles, to the use of which they are now 
from their destitute condition, utter strangers. 

6382. The security you would offer to the Government would be the security of 
the tolls arising upon the canals? — Yes; and I would impose upon the directors of 
the parent canals the obligation of superintending the outlay, which their experience 
abundantly qualifies them for, and the further obligation of maintaining the work 
after its completion, at their own cost, until the money borrowed was repaid, and 
the property redeemed, thus giving in repayment the whole gross annual produce , 
without any deduction. The accession of trade on the main trunks originated by 
the branch canals would sufficiently compensate for the trouble and expense thus 
imposed. 

6383. Do you think the traffic upon the branches you propose would be sufficient 
to pay a fair interest for the money advanced ? — l think it would. 

6384. Upon what is that opinion grounded? — Upon the average rate of income 
that the existing canals produce ; the Royal Canal, which is 92 statute miles in 
length, and is much the worst circumstanced and least profitable, yields a gross 
annual income of about 300/. a mile, or 27,000 /. a year ; and if it were now to be 
executed, in the present state of canal skill in Ireland, and at the present low rate 
of wages, it would be done for 3,000/. per mile, which, producing 300/. a year, 
would yield just 10 per cent on the outlay. 

6385. Subject to the impediments you have stated in taking tolls, from want of 
legal power to do so, you apprehend that the off-branches you have stated would be 
attended with very considerable profits to the capitalist embarking in them ? — I do, 
in connexion with the proprietors of the parent trunks, but not otherwise. 

6386. Supposing funds for the execution of these works were forthcoming, would 
you experience any difficulty in obtaining legal power to pass through the land 
necessary for your undertaking ? — None whatever. 

6387. Would it be competent to the Royal Canal Company, under their Act of 
Incorporation, to deal with the Government for an advance of money for the exe- 
cution of these works, offering to them the tolls of those canals as security for 
repayment? — It would. 

6388. Would it be competent to an individual to take a canal through any land 
he pleased without the consent of the party ? — I think not ; but the Directors 
General of Inland Navigation in Ireland are authorized to direct the execution of 
canals, or any works relating to inland navigation, to which any public money 
should be applied. 

6389. Can you state what is the date of that Act of Parliament ? — The 40th of 
Geo. III. c. 51. 

6390. You have stated that a valuable off-branch of water communication might 
be made from the Royal Canal towards Athboy and Kells ; what is the extent 
that has been surveyed there ? — Thirty miles, nearly. 

6391 . Is it a country which would be much served by the opening of such a com- 
munication ? — It would, importantly ; the first five miles of the canal is laid out 
through an extensive bog, which in its present state is quite unprofitable, and must 
continue so until reclaimed ; no system would contribute more effectually or bene- 
ficially to the improvement of bog than the making of a canal through it. Drainage 
would be the immediate consequence ; fuel the next ; and finally, the conversion of 
the peat-soil into arable land by the application of suitable manures, which the canal 
would afford the means of transporting to it. After the bog district is passed 
through, the line then passes through a very productive country to its termination; 
the land is particularly fertile, but a great want of fuel is felt, a grievous want, as it 
affects the poor ; fuel would be cheaply distributed throughout the entire line of the 
canal, and for some distance on each side of it ; and the agricultural produce of 
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the rich district would have a cheap and facile conveyance to Dublin for sale, or for 
shipment to Liverpool. 

6392- Can you state what is the estimated expense of making this off-branch 
from Blackshade to Kells ? — I think it is about 80,000/. 

6393- not the P°* nt to which you propose to conduct it, namely, Kells, 
a place where there is a very considerable cattle fair held ? — There are great cattle 
fairs held in Kells. 

6394. Do you think the execution of this canal would be important for bringing 
cattle from all the country lying round about Kells to the water communication 
travelling towards Dublin? — I think that the conveyance by water of live stock is 
of very great importance, particularly fatted cattle. 

6395 . Do you know whether the expense of removing cattle by canal is less 
than by driving them upon the road ? — If the deterioration in their value be taken 
into account, the expense is much less. The Liverpool and Dublin Steam Com- 
pany have established cattle boats for conveyance of live stock from Ballinasloe to 
Dublin by the Grand Canal, and they are about making similar establishments on 
the Royal Canal. 

6396. What is the average time of transport from Ballinasloe to Dublin ? — 
About three days. 

6397. What would it be by land ? — 'That would depend upon the condition of 
the cattle ; if fat, they should be driven slowly, perhaps not more than 1 0 or 1 2 
miles a-day. 

6398. Independently of the cost of transport, are there not advantages, particu- 
larly as regards fat cattle, connected with water carriage? — Yes, the cattle are 
brought to market in better condition. 

6399. Do not the population, through which you propose to carry this off- 
branch, suffer extreme distress from want of fuel at present? — Very much; this 
would be remedied by the proposed canal, one of the many benefits which wmuld 
flow from it. 



6400. With respect to this off-branch from Blackshade to Kells, do you think 
it would be attended with considerable profit to the population along the line, and 
also would offer a very fair prospect of remuneration for the capital embarked in 
such an undertaking? — I do; wherever a line of canal is carried, a spirit of 
industry is created, better habits are induced, the people are improved even in 
their method of working ; new sources of profitable employment are discovered and 
seized upon with avidity. The city of Dublin is now supplied with bricks manu- 
factured at 80 miles distant, and in a part of the country where the lands are 
barren ; the bog having been cut away and carried to Dublin for fuel, the substra- 
tum is found to be brick clay, and the vicinity of the bog enables the people to 
make the bricks on such low terms as to undersell those who were used to manu- 
facture bricks theretofore within a few miles of Dublin. 



6401. Are you at all acquainted with the Boyne navigation ? — I am. 

6402. Have you any means of stating whether a communication might be here- 
after made, supposing this off-branch was established between that navigation, 
which now ends at Navan, and any part of the line? — Yes. I have submitted 
a report to the Committee, in which the Boyne navigation is described. The level 
upon which the branch that is now the subject of inquiry by the Committee is 
projected, is higher than any to which the Boyne navigation has ascended, con- 
sequently there would be no difficulty in making the communication. 

6403. Should you propose any connection of the Blackshade branch with the 
Boyne navigation ? — My idea is this, that all the internal navigations, whether 
natural or artificial, should communicate with each other and with the outports ; 
which 1 have no doubt will ultimately take place. 

6404. Have you a sufficient conviction in your own mind, to induce you 1 to say, 
that an advance of money by Government for the execution of these different 
branches of canal would, if laid out in the execution of those different lines, return 
a sufficient profit to enable the money so advanced by Government to be sufficiently 
secured to remunerate the parties speculating upon the execution of those lines.— 
The conviction in my mind is, that the mortgage of the entire gross revenue of 
the proposed lines would amply repay the outlay to the Government ; the mort- 

665. 4 G 2 gagora 
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B. Mullins, gagors being bound to maintain and uphold the works at their own cost, until dis- 
Es< L charged of the mortgage debt. 

24 June 6405. Have any such propositions been made from a company to Government; 

*830. ' and if so, with what success? — Such propositions have been made to a board 
sitting in Dublin, of Commissioners for lending money out of the Consolidated Fund 
and they have lent to the full extent of the sum placed at their disposal, on mort- 
gage of the lines of canal upon which the money has been advanced, namely, the 
Ballinasloe Canal, the Mountmellick Canal and the Kilbeggan Canal ; these lines 
are all in connection with the main trunk of the Grand Canal ; their length in the 
aggregate is 33 miles ; and the amount advanced by the Loan Commissioners 
for their execution, is 100,000/., which is something more than 3,000/. per mile. 
The Royal Canal Company were not able to obtain any money from them for 
extending their line to Longford ; and as the distance was only four miles, and the 
cost of execution but 12,000/., the Company undertook it at their own expense. 

6406. Has this work proved as productive as was expected ? — It is now in 
operation ; it has been opened only a few months. 

6407. Do you know whether the sums advanced to the Grand Canal Company 
are in the course of repayment ?— Yes. One of the branches is under execution ; 
the second is not yet open ; the work is completed, but not open to the trade ; and 
the third branch is in operation about a year, and returning profits. 

6408. Have those advances been made upon the security of the tolls? — They 
have. 

6409. Do not these canal companies possess the power of making canals, which 
not exercising themselves, they can also exclude other persons from exercising, 
which may be injurious to the undertaking of such works ? — They do ; those rights 
are defined and secured to them by special Acts of Parliament. 

6410. You have stated that the funds of the Loan Commissioners in Dublin are 
exhausted ; do you think it desirable to make a fresh grant to the Loan Commissioners 
in Dublin? — I think it would to some competent authority for carrying on public 
works in Ireland ; but whether the Loan Commissioners in Dublin, who are 
mercantile men, little acquainted with canal projections, are the most competent 
persons to be invested with such authority, I w ill not take upon myself to say. 

6411. Have not those Loan Commissioners a power of judging of the advantage 
or productiveness of the work to be executed ? — They have. 

6412. Do you think that those Commissioners that are composed of persons who 
have been following other professions, are not the most competent to exercise judg- 
ment upon that? — That is the impression upon my mind, and that impression arises 
from having had a good deal of intercourse with them in my capacity as director of 
the Royal Canal. 

6413. To what class of hands would you confide such power? — I should have 
great difficulty in answering that question. The Commissioners of Highland Roads 
and Bridges in Scotland were found to be particularly efficient ; they were Par- 
liamentary Commissioners ; some of them were Ministers of State. The Inland 
Navigation Board in Ireland have leisure, and are in possession of much useful 
information upon canal subjects. 

6414. Is it considered that the off-branch in the direction of Kilbeggan has inter- 
fered with the interests of the Royal Canal ? — I think it has. 

6415- On w hat account? — There is not yet sufficient capital in Ireland to create 
beneficial rivalry. Competition is useful whilst its operations tend only to the 
diminution of inordinate profits ; but when it destroys capital, the public as well as 
individual interests suffer. Considerations such as these regulate the conduct of 
commercial communities towards each other ; it is therefore the more extraordinary 
that in this instance the public purse should be gratuitously employed to advance the 
interest of one company to the injury of the other. 

6416. Do you consider it advantageous that off-branches from either canal should 
be in a direction opposed to the other canal ? — I do not. When capital can be 
infinitely more usefully employed in opposite channels, when the country grows 
rich, and that the internal trade demands it, these canals then will, as a consequence, 
be united. 

6417. Is there any line which, in your estimation, w'ould have been a, preferable 

one 
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one for the Royal Canal ? — Any line taking a more northerly direction would have 
been preferable to the line adopted. 

6418. Can you state through what part of the country that could have been 
carried with most advantage to the country at large ? — It should have been carried 
u p the vale of the Finglass river, by Black Bull, Trim, Athboy, Kells, Virginia, 
Cavan and Belturbet, where it would fall into Lough Erne. 

6419. Between the extreme point of the off-branch which is contemplated in the 
direction of Virginia and Lough Erne there is a considerable extent of country near 
which there is no canal ; can you describe that country, and state what facilities 
exist for establishing a water communication in that direction ? — It is contemplated 
by the directors of the Royal Canal, that the Kells line should be extended to 
Lough Ramor, thence to Virginia, Cavan, into the valley of the river Erne, and 
thence to Lough Erne at Belturbet. 

6429. Did your firm execute the Dublin docks ? — Yes. 

6430. And the iron tobacco store? — Yes. 

6431. In the north of Ireland, was it your firm that built the gaol of Derry, and 
other large works in that city ? — Yes, we executed works in the city and county of 
Derry, amounting to about 80,000 1 . 

6432. Have you seen a bill which has been brought into Parliament for making 
and preserving embankments on the sides of rivers in Ireland ? — I have. 

6433. Have you given your attention to the object at which this bill aims? — 



B. Mullins, 




24 June, 
1830. 



I have. 

6434. Do you happen to know that there are contiguous to the banks of rivers 
and streams to the sea, many lands and marshes that are subject to be overflowed, 
and which might be made of considerable value to the proprietors and to the 
occupiers? — Yes, some of the most valuable alluvial tracks in Ireland are 
periodically submerged, and rendered almost unproductive, which might be con- 
verted into lands of the very highest productive power in the country. 

6435. Does not the state of deterioration in which these low lands and marshes 
are to be found arise from a want of legal power for their reclamation ? — The 
removal of the impediments which lie in the way of improvement is prevented by 
the want of co-operation on the part of the persons that would be benefited by 
their removal. 

6436. Does not that want of co-operation arise from the want of some legal 
power for ensuring co-operation in the undertaking? — A legal remedy for the 
removal of these impediments is, in my judgment, indispensable. 1 do not think 
they can be removed by any other means. 

6437. Can you state any cases of such lands and marshes as have been referred 
to in the preceding question, which are injured by the bars of rivers or impe- 
diments in streams to the sea ? — There is scarcely a river in Ireland of any 
extent that does not cause those evils. The Lower Brusna, the Upper Brusna, 
the Camlin River, the Boyne, the Deel, the Nore, the Suir, the Barrow, the Black- 
water, the Lower and the Upper Bann. The Shannon floods immense tracts of 
the finest alluvial land in Ireland ; the river Suck, and several others of less note do 
great mischief. 

6438. You speak of these tracts of wet and marsh land as perfectly distinct, 
and of a much more valuable nature than that which is known under the character 
of bog in Ireland? — Yes ; in the north these alluvial tracts are called Holmes, in 
the midland district Callows, and in the south they are called Corcasses ; they are 
lands of the highest degree of fertility if rescued from the waters, and brought 
under cultivation ; bog is not so easily reclaimed, and when reclaimed, is not so 
valuable or productive, and is greatly more expensive in its reclamation. 

6439. Do you happen to know whether the undertakings to which you have 
alluded as capable of reclaiming these lands wmuld be easily accomplished, and at 
moderate expense ? — When embankments or drainage inland or in the beds of rivers 
by removal of impediments, are permanently and skilfully made, the reclamation of 
the alluvial tracts is accomplished, and they come into immediate profit ; the ex- 
pense will be in the ratio of the area inclosed by embankment or drained, as com- 
pared with the cost of the embankment or drainage, which I would suppose would 
m all cases be greatly below the value of the land reclaimed. 

6440. Would you suggest that a power should be given by Act of Parliament 
to commissioners to proceed in the removal of such bars and hindrances, where a 
considerable portion of those interested were in favour of such an undertaking ? — 

665. 4 G 3 I think 
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I think the want of such a measure heretofore has been a great evil, and that the 
passing of such an Act will be attended with great and immediate benefit to the 
country. 

6441. Do you happen to know, from your general knowledge and experience of 
Ireland, that the want of a measure giving such power is very generally felt and 
complained of at the present moment ? — I do. 

6442. You think that if such powers were given, considerable employment of the 
people would be the result? — I do. 

6443. At the same time that those marshes and submerged lands were in progress 
of reclamation, by the removal of bars at the mouths of rivers, may it not be anti, 
cipated that considerable good would be accomplished in the improvement of the 
navigation of some of those streams which flood the surrounding land ? — I think that 
in many cases rivers of the minor class may be rendered navigable for the transport 
of manure and produce in small boats, by the removal of bars, drainage being at 
the same time effected. 

6444. Can you mention any instance ? — The Brusna river is an instance of it • 
it is perfectly practicable in many situations. 

6445. Do you contemplate that a general Act of Parliament, giving authority to 
commissioners to deal with all this unreclaimed alluvial property, could be so con- 
structed as to meet the interests of the different claimants to that alluvial soil ?— 

I do ; I think it is not only practicable, but particularly desirable. 

6446. Do you not think it a very great hardship, that where such profitable 
undertakings present themselves, and where the execution of them is desired by the 
majority of persons interested, it should rest within the power of any individual, or 
within the power of a small minority to defeat the execution of such general under- 
takings? — I think it a great evil that a general benefit of great value should be 
impeded or prevented by a small minority, w ho are comparatively uninterested. 

6447. Does it not sometimes happen that persons are themselves disposed to do 
nothing in the way of improvement, and to throw every kind of difficulty in the way 
of others who are better disposed ? — That is a very common occurrence in Ireland. 

6448. Then the Act of Parliament, that you propose, would assess all those that 
would derive advantage from the reclamation of those alluvial lands, and give to 
each, according to his claim of right, his proportion of those lands afterwards ? — - 
Yes, after deducting the necessary cost of reclamation. 

6449. Then your idea would be, that the act ought to provide remuneration for 
the interests of all parties that might be evidently injured by the execution of any of 
these improvements? — I think so, at the cost of the persons benefited. 

6450. Do you contemplate the necessity of compensating those who have the 
right of fisheries on those alluvial lands that might be injured? — Yes; no interest 
should suffer for the benefit of another. 

6451. Might not considerable improvements also be effected upon these lands, not 
only by removing impediments in rivers, but also by raising the embankments along- 
side the rivers? — In a variety of situations. 

6452. How would you provide for the injury, either actual or in the contempla- 
tion of a person who had an ornamental domain upon the banks of any of those 
alluvial soils, would you give a positive power to the Commissioners to deal with 
ornamental property of that description ? — That is a question from its novelty of 
some difficulty ; in the Irish Road Acts and Canal Acts the Committee are aware 
that no such power is given to road overseers or canal companies. 

6453 - Would you make such a provision in this projected bill ? — I apprehend, that 
without such provision, it will be unpalatable. 

6454. If it should appear that there is such a clause in the General Inclosure Act 
of England, which places the Commissioners for the inclosure of commons under 
such limitations, excluding them from domains, parks, orchards and gardens, do yon 
think any injury would result in the practical working of such, measure, from intro- 
ducing the same limitations into an Act of Parliament to be applied to Ireland ? — • 
I do ; frivolous objections are frequently made when the rights of parties are not 
defined by law, and I know, from long experience, that it is a matter of great 
difficulty, in many cases barely possible, to satisfy claims for ideal damages ; the 
bill should therefore, in my humble judgment, confer the right to enter ornamental 
lands for purposes of drainage or embankment. 
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THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



John Ramsey McCulloch, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

6455. DO you entertain the same opinion with respect to the probable effects -of /. It. M‘CuUoch, 
the introduction of the poor laws into Ireland, that you stated before the Irish Esq. 

Committee in 1825? — I should be inclined to modify the opinion that I stated v ' 

before that Committee. 25 June, 

6456. Will you be good enough to state the reason which has induced you to l83 °’ 
modify that opinion P — In the opinion that I stated before the Irish Committee in 

1825, I expressed myself as hostile to the introduction of poor laws into Ireland, 
supposing that it would be impossible so to manage them but that they would be 
pernicious : but further reflection upon their operation in England, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain it from studying their history, has convinced me that this 
opinion was not well founded, and that poor laws may be administered so as to be 
made productive of good rather than of evil. 

6457. Has it not been the general opinion that the poor law's of England have 
tended to accelerate the increase of population and to lower wages ? — It has been 
the general opinion since the publication of Mr. Malthus’s book, but not previously; 

I believe, indeed, that the very reverse of that was the previous opinion. 

6458. Can you refer the Committee to any facts or statements in support of 
what you have now mentioned ? — I can refer the Committee to passages from con- 
temporary writers of authority, and who had the best means of forming an accurate 
estimate as to the operation of the poor laws in England, in which they state that 
those laws have tended to decrease the number of cottagers, to lessen the amount 
of population, and to raise the rate of wages. I have copied some of these passages. 

The first of them is extracted from a work of authority, the Britannia Lanquens, 
published in 1680, it is as follows : 

“ What an uproar have we already in an English parish if a poor young couple 
happen to marry, or a man with children chance to get into a house ! how they 
are tossed from justice to justice, and from pillar to post, by virtue of the several 
Acts for settlement of poor, and what joy there is when these clogs are removed ; 
which acts and prosecutions regularly and daily force many out of the nation, and 
in effect banish them by Act of Parliament 

The next passage is an extract from Alcock’s Observations on the Poor Laws, 
published in 1752, a pamphlet of very considerable authority, and one of those 
which Dr. Burns refers to in his History of the Poor Laws. 

“ The forced and expensive way of relieving the poor has put many gentlemen 
and parishes upon contriving all possible methods of lessening their number, parti- 
cularly by discouraging, and sometimes hindering poor persons from marrying 
when they appear likely to become chargeable, and thereby preventing an increase 
of useful labourers ; by discharging servants in their last quarter, and preventing 
them from gaining a settlement, whereby they become vagrants ; perhaps by pulling 
down cottages, and suffering no places of inhabitation for paupers, whereby the 
l estates are flung into a few hands, and several parishes are in a manner depopulated, 

by hindering handy-craftsmen and manufacturers from settling amongst them, 
whereby some sorts of business are monopolized and spoiled. Trade is injured, and 
ingenious artists can find no encouragement. England complains of a want of use- 
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J. R. M'CuUoch, ful hands for agriculture, manufactures for the land and sea service ; and for retne- 
Esq. dying this, a bill for a general naturalization was lately introduced ; but this remedy, 

J in all probability, would have increased our disease. That shoal of ragged foreigners 

*5 June, which such a bill would very likely have brought over, would only have filled us with 

i83 °- a still greater number of poor, and would have brought a very small addition of 

serviceable men to the public. Useful, industrious people seldom leave their own 
country unless in time of great distress. The proper way to increase the inhabitants 
of a nation is to encourage matrimony among the lower sort of people, and thereby 
stock the nation with natural-born subjects. This was the way of the ancient Romans. 
The French we see are taking this course, and the English Parliament had very 
lately a scheme before them to the same purpose. But no scheme, I believe, will 
ever succeed as long as parishes are so apprehensive of paupers, and take all manner 
of precautions to prevent a multiplication of inhabitants. When the minister marries 
a couple, though but a poor couple, he lightly prays that they may be fruitful in the 
procreation of children ; but many of the parishioners pray for the very contrary, 
and perhaps complain of him for marrying persons that, should they have a family 
of children, might likely become chargeable .” 

The next extract I have is a quotation from Dr. Burns’ History of the Poor Laws, 
published in 1764. 

“ In practice the office of an overseer of the poor seems to be understood to be 
this . to keep an extraordinary look-out, to prevent persons coming to inhabit with- 
out certificates, and to fly to the justices to remove them ; and if a man brings acer- 
tificate, then to caution all the inhabitants not to let him a farm of 10 1 . a year, and 
to take care to keep him out of all parish offices ; to warn them, if they will hire 
servants, to hire them half yearly, or by the month, by the week, or by the day, 
rather than by any way that shall give them a settlement ; or if they do hire 
them for a year, then* to endeavour to pick a quarrel with them before the 
year’s end, and so to get rid of them. To maintain their poor as cheap 
as possibly they can; at all events, not to lay out 2 d. in prospect of any 
future good, but only to serve the present necessity ; to bargain with some sturdy 
person to take them by the lump, who yet is not intended to take them, but to hang 
over them in terrorem ; if they shall complain to the justices for want of main- 
tenance, to send them out into the country a-begging, (for why cannot they go as 
well as others ? they will mention who are less able in body, and the feebler they 
are the more profitable will be their peregrination ;) to bind out poor children 
apprentices, no matter to whom, or to what trade, but to take especial care that 
the master live in another parish ; to move heaven and earth if any dispute happens 
about a settlement, and in that particular to invert the general rule, and stick at no 
expense ; to pull down cottages, to drive out as many inhabitants, and admit as few 
as possibly they can, that is, to depopulate the parish in order to lessen the poor 
rate ; to be generous indeed sometimes, in giving a portion with the mother of 
a bastard child to the reputed father, on condition that he will marry her, or with 
a poor widow, (for why should she be deprived of the comforts of matrimony ?) 
always provided that the husband is settled elsewhere ; or if a poor man with 
a large family appears to be industrious, they will charitably assist him in taking 
a farm in some neighbouring parish, and give him 10/. to pay his first year’s rent 
with ; and if any of their poor has a mercantile genius, they will purchase for him 
a box, with pins, needles, laces, buckles, and such like wares, and send him abroad 
in the quality of a petty chapman, with the profits w hereof, and a moderate knack 
at stealing, he can decently support himself, and educate his children in the same 
industrious way.” 

The following passage is extracted from Young’s “ Farmer’s Letters,” third 
edition, published in 1771 : 

“ The law of settlements is attended with nearly as many ill consequences as that 
of maintenance. I have said enough to prove of how great importance our labour- 
ing poor are to the public welfare ; the strength of the state lies in their numbers ; 
but the prodigious restrictions thrown on their settlements tend strongly to prevent 
an increase. One great inducement to marriage is the finding, w-ithout difficulty, 
a comfortable habitation ; and another, nearly as material when such requisite is 
found, to be able to exercise in it whatever business a man has been educated or 
brought up in. The first of these points is no such easy matter to be accom- 
plished ; for it is too much the interest of a parish, both landlords and tenants, to 

decrease 
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^crease the cottages in it, and above all, to prevent their increase, that in a pro- J. R. M'CuUoch, 
ces s of time habitations are extremely difficult to be procured. There is no parish Esq. 

I> u t had much rather its young labourers should continue single ; in that state they v y * 

a re not in danger of becoming chargeable ; but when married, the case alters; all 25 June 
obstructions are therefore thrown in the way of their marrying, and none more im- l8ao ' 
mediately than that of rendering it as difficult as possible for the men when married 
to procure a house to live in ; and this conduct is found so conducive to easing the 
rates, that it universally gives rise to an open war against cottages. 

“ But suppose the young labourer or manufacturer to be an inhabitant by suffer- 
ance of a parish to which he does not belong, the officers of such parish the 
moment they hear of his intention to marry, give him notice to quit their parish 
and retire to his own, unless he can procure a certificate that neither he nor his 
w ill ever become chargeable to them. The man applies to his own parish for such 
certificate. 4 No, grant a certificate ! Never will we do that. Let marrying alone 
and live where you are ; but if you come here with your wife, you know what 
lodging w e have for you, our houses are full already.* Such is the lauguage in 
answer to the request, and in millions of instances is attended w ith the desired 
effect. The intended couple dread the disagreeableness (perhaps impracticability ) 
of living in a little cottage with several other families ; one to themselves is not 
to be had ; if they are actually empty the landlords of the parish take care they 
shall not be so filled ; nay, how often do gentlemen who have possessions in a 
parish where such cottages come to sale, purchase them, and immediately erase 
them from the ground, that they may never become the nests as they are called of 
beggars brats, by which means their tenants are not so burthened in their rates, 
and of course their farms let the better, for the rates are considered as much by 
tenants as the rent of a new farm. 

“ In this manner cottages are the perpetual objects of a parish jealousy. The 
young inhabitants are deterred from marrying, because of the difficulty of procuring 
an habitation. A hearty stout labourer that earns good wages aims at having a 
neat comfortable house to live in, and cannot bear the idea of living in common with 
others ; but all his wishes are too often frustrated by the scarcity of cottages. Nor is 
the hardship of removals less ; a man is resident in a parish, where by his con- 
nections or nature of his business he is much better able to maintain himself than 
in any other place ; this circumstances often is as three to one ; he marries ; im- 
mediately he receives warning to quit this place, where alone he can advantageously 
support himself, and is driven to another to live in a ten times more uneasy manner, 
and w here he is unable to make near his former earnings ; his lot is hard, and his 
example hangs in tcrrorem to prevent others from being guilty of the folly of 
marrying.” 

The following quotation is from Young’s “ Political Arithmetic,” published in 
* 774 : 

“ Having ventured thus far on the activity of the causes of the population of 
England, which I think far superior in power to any tendency there can be found 
to the contrary, I shall very freely acknowledge there is one cause of depopulation 
among us, however it is in general overcome by favourable circumstances, that is, 
the law of settlements, the most false, mischievous, and pernicious system that ever 
barbarism devised, by forcing every parish to maintain not the resident, but the 
settled poor ; and by disenabling the poor from settling where they please, you give 
a strong and effective motive to very many people to do every thing in their power 
against population, by raising an open war against cottages. The landlord and the 
farmer have almost equal motives to reduce the number of poor in their parishes ; 
marriages are very frequently obstructed ; the couple must, if they marry, stay at 
home ; the overseers of the poor will grant no certificates if they marry, therefore, 
where are they to live? No cottage is empty; they must live with their fathers 
and mothers, or lodge ; the poor abhor both as much as their betters, and certainly 
in many cases run into licentious amours, merely for want of a cottage or a 
certificate. The whole system of our poor laws is so mischievous, that it must be 
attended with this effect. Suppose an unmarried labourer applies to the lord of 
a manor for leave to build a cottage on the waste. 4 No,’ says the gentleman, 
the cottage -when built will be a nest of beggars, and we shall have them all in the 
parish.' Can you wonder at such language from a man who probably can let land 
worth 20s. an acre for no more than 145. on account ot high poor rates ? It would 
be amazing if he acted otherwise. 

“ Dr. Price quotes with applause an observation of Lord Bacon in praise of the 
665. 4 H Act 
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J. 11. M'Ctdloch, ^ct of Henry 7, which prohibited all neW cottages with less than four acres ; but 

v b8q- what tendency had this but the evil I have now described? If a poor man’buy s 

45 June half a rood of ^ anc * t0 build on > cannot d° **> he must buy four acres ! This i a 

j.830. ’ the very circumstance that now gives the power of restraining the erection of 

cottages. 

“ Our policy is weak beyond all doubt, because it consists of prohibiting the 
natural course of things ; all restrictive forcible measures in domestic policy are bad 
population should not be expressly encouraged, but it is ridiculous to throw 
wanton restrictions on it. It ought certainly to be left to its own course ; people 
will not multiply beyond the demand for the surplus of their increase, but thus far 
they ought to be allowed, and to prohibit cottages which when built would be filled 
with industrious inhabitants, is a violent and a mischievous system. It is true the 
causes of population in this kingdom are so powerful that they overcome these 
obstacles, but this is no reason against remedying them. The first effectual cure is 
to annul the law of settlements, and allow every man to settle where he pleases ; 
the second to repeal the Act which allows no cottage with less than four acres. 
This would do a great deal, but a great cause of the evil would still remain, for as 
long as the poor are supported by the parish it will be the interest of every landlord 
and farmer to oppose their increase ; but this would be much remedied by breaking 
the laws of settlement, since any couples who wanted to marry and settle, if refused 
at home, or if no habitation could be found for them, might then go settle where 
a cottage and employment were easiest had.” 

The following is an extract from the speech of Mr. Graves in the House of 
Commons, the 28th April 1773, taken from the Parliamentary Debates. 

“ How inconsistent is it with reason that young, hale, vigorous men, whether 
labourers in agriculture or manufacturers, who are well able to maintain themselves* 
nay, more than able to do it, should on their offering to marry have notice from 
the parish officers that they shall remove them as likely to become chargeable ? 
Is not this of all other means the most effectual to prevent and check population ? 
and did ever any nation under Heaven grow great by checking' population ? Sup- 
pose, Sir, the couple, in spite of this infamous notice, should persevere in their 
intention and marry, they are removed. Gentlemen may say, What harm in that? 
Why not live in one parish as well as another? I will tell such Gentlemen wherein 
is the mischief ; the removal carries them from a place where they can earn 1 ,5 s. 
a week by manufactures, to another where they can get but 10s. by agriculture.” 

The last quotation I have upon this subject is from Brown’s “ Agricultural 
Survey of the West Riding of Yorkshire,” published in 1799. 

“ There is a great want of dwelling-houses for husbandmen and labourers, and 
this deficiency may be traced to the poor laws for its source. The farmer, from 
a dread of heavier rates putting upon him, keeps as few houses as possible, and 
hence almost the whole of the farm servants are young unmarried men, who have 
board in the house, while those that are styled day-labourers reside in the villages ; 
that practice is very troublesome to the farmer ; it decreases the number of people 
employed in husbandry, and has for its certain attaidant a great rise of wages .” 

6459. In your opinion, from examining these several statements, and all the 
circumstances connected with the subject, are you induced to come to the con- 
clusion, that the general effect of poor laws in England has been rather to check 
the progress of population than to increase it ? — I think that previously to 1795 
that was the effect of the poor laws ; that owing to the mode in which they were 
administered, they operated to diminish and not to increase the population. 

6460. Are you of opinion that they have been acted upon without any kind 
of public inconvenience? — I think that previously to 1795, when the administration 
of the English poor laws was totally changed, though they might have been, and 
I believe were, attended with some inconveniences, yet, on the whole, those incon- 
veniences were more than balanced by the advantages that resulted from them. 
That they w r ere advantageous seems to me to be completely established. They 
tended to render the increase of population less rapid than it would have been, to 
raise the rate of wages, and consequently to improve the condition of the great mass 
of the community. 

6461. What are the changes in the laws that you allude to ? — The old law of 
settlement, which had the greatest influence in preventing the increase of the poor, 
by subjecting them to the control of people of fortune, whose interest it was to 
check their undue increase, was totally changed in 1 795 or thereabouts ; the 
allowance system being then also, for the first time, introduced. According to this 

system 
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system, a man receives so much food, according to the number of his children ; the J. R. M. l Cvlloch t 
Magistrates ordering the overseers to give them such a sum as may, with their Esq. 

wages, if they happen to be employed, or without them, if they be idle, enable ' -v. ■ ■ ■■ — •* 

them to get a certain quantity of food whatever might be its price ; this was a per- 25 June, 
fectly new principle in the law of England, and changed entirely the operation of l83 °‘ 
the previous system. 

6462. In what way do you conceive that the laws operated so as to lead to any 
sort of restraint upon the progress of population? — The laws made every gentleman, 
w ho allowed any poor person to establish himself upon his estate, aware, that if he 
resided there for three years, or obtained settlement, he would be obliged, in the 
event of such poor person afterwards falling into poverty or becoming unable to 
support himself or his family, to support him or them in all time to come ; that 
circumstance naturally made him very much disinclined to allow cottages to be 
built upon his estate, or people to establish themselves on it ; and, in point of fact, 
the landlords took all possible methods, as appears from the extracts I have 
read, to prevent the improper increase of cottages and the undue increase of popu- 
lation ; and these efforts seem to have been completely effective to repress pauperism, 
down to 1795. 

6463. Was not the carrying into effect of these methods accompanied with great 
hardship to the people? — No; I think the statements as to that have been very 
much exaggerated. I do not think it is possible to inflict much hardship upon 
a people by the adoption of a system that has a tendency to make them more 
prudent, and to raise the rate of wages, which it seems to me the old English 
poor laws did. 

6464. In point of fact, there was a general combination of landlords against 
every attempt that the people could make to establish themselves by obtaining 
small pieces of land, or getting cottages, or other means that would contribute to 
increase their families ? — Landlords, farmers, clergymen and churchwardens, and 
generally all people who had property, became, under the old English poor laws, 
interested in preventing the undue increase of the poor, and virtually combined to 
oppose it ; because they knew that if the poor were to become too numerous, and 
they were to be loaded with paupers, they would have all these paupers to feed and 
support. 

6465. Was not the law changed with reference to the workhouse system in 
England, about the period you have referred to? — Yes; the law with respect to 
workhouses was changed about the same period. An Act was then passed, which 
gave a claim to persons who even possessed property, for parochial relief, without 
obliging them to accept it in the workhouse. 

6466. Has not that change in the workhouse system been considered to have 
been in a great measure the cause of the great extent to which the charge of the 
poor of late years has arisen? — I know that many gentlemen very conversant with 
the subject believe that the change made in the workhouse system in 1795? mid 

! the modern habit of relieving able-bodied labourers without obliging them to go to 

the workhouse, has had a very great effect in increasing the rates. But the cause 
. that seems to me to have had the greatest influence is the mode of mixing up 

wages and poor rates, by the allowance system adopted all over the south. 

6467. Has that produced any great difference in those counties which have 
adopted it, from the state of things in the other counties that have not adopted it ? — 

. It has produced the greatest possible difference. I see in looking over the evidence 

given before Lord John Russell’s Committee on the state of the poor, that the 
| rate of wages in some parishes in Kent and other southern counties is put down at 

1 6 s. 7 s. and 9#. a week; whereas in Yorkshire the average rate of wages was at 

1 the same time 155. a week; and in Northumberland I believe it was rather 

higher. 

, 6468. With respect to the condition of the labouring classes in those counties, 

f what is your opinion as to its being better or worse in those counties where the 

j allowance system has not been introduced? — I think it might easily be shown that 

5 the state of the labouring classes is a great deal better at this moment in Yorkshire, 

Cumberland and Northumberland, and generally in those counties into which the 
f allowance system has not been introduced, than it has ever been at any previous 

, period of English history. _ . 

) 6469. Have you come to any conclusion, from having paid much attention in 

5 inquiring into their actual circumstances, with reference to their means of living 

3 and clothing, and the enjoyment of the comforts of life? — They eat a great deal 
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better bread, as well as more beef, and that of a better quality, and they are far 
better clothed now than they have ever been before. In as far too as one can form 
any estimate from the returns under the Population Acts, their health has been very 
greatly improved. 

6470. To what extent are you acquainted with Ireland generally ?— From inspec- 
tion of Ireland I know very little ; I was only once there for a short time ; but 
I have read a good deal about Ireland, and know a good many Irish gentlemen 
with whom I have conversed about it. 

6471. What part of Ireland have you visited, and for what duration of time? — 

I was not quite three weeks in Ireland ; and I was only in the northern parts of 
it, between Belfast and Dublin, and at Cavan, Monaghan, Armagh, &c. 

6472. Have you read most of the works that have been of late published upon 
the condition of" the labouring classes, and other circumstances belonging to Ire- 
land ? — I do not know that I have read most of the works, I have read a good 
number of them. 

6473. Did you ever take into consideration the practicability of administering 
poor laws in Ireland ? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with the state of society in 
Ireland to say whether it would be practicable to introduce a system of poor laws 
under the same sort of checks that existed in England previously to 1795 ; but if 
they could be introduced with any thing like those checks, I should think their intro- 
duction would be a good thing. 

6474. Do you conceive it possible that they could be introduced on any plan, so 
as to prevent them from acting as incentives to idleness and prodigality ? — If it were 
practicable to introduce a system of poor laws into Ireland, under something like 
the same sort of checks that obtained in England previously to 1795> I should think 
their introduction would tend to lessen the population, and to put a stop to the 
splitting of farms, and that ultimately they would improve the condition of society. 

6475. What plan would you suggest for the purpose of introducing them ? — The 
great object ought to be to give the landlords and tenants as much control in the 
management as possible, because they are those upon whom the burthen of providing 
for the poor would principally fall ; and they, of course, w'ould have the greatest 
interest in seeing that their numbers were not improperly multiplied, and that they 
were decreased where they are too numerous already. 

6476. Do you think that, under the circumstances of the country, the consequence 
of introducing such a system of poor laws would be to put a stop to the undue 
increase of the population? — I have said already that 1 am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the condition of society in Ireland to say whether these sort of checks could 
be established there, that existed in England previously to 1 795 ; but I should think 
that if it were enacted, that the landlords and farmers of Ireland, should be obliged 
to support all the poor upon their estates and farms, they would very speedily find 
out some methods by which they would be able so to manage the law' as to put 
a stop to the further increase of pauperism. 

6477. Do you imagine that such a system could be carried into effect without 
being accompanied with considerable hardship to the people? — I should think it 
might be productive of a good deal of hardship at the beginning, and be attended 
with considerable inconvenience, but I do not imagine that that would continue. 
I think you would then have a security for a careful attention to the condition of 
the poor, and for setting bounds to their undue increase, which you will never get 
under any other system. 

6478. Do you think it would be worth encountering the degree of hardship that 
might accompany such a change, and the introduction of such a system as you 
have suggested, for the purpose of putting a stop in some degree to the progress of 
the evil of so rapid an increase of people in Ireland, as has taken place of late 
years? — It does not seem to me that the hardship would be very considerable, and 
whatever it might be for a short period, it would speedily disappear. If you once 
give to all people of fortune, to all those in fact who have property in the country, 
a strong direct pecuniary interest in repressing the spread of pauperism, and in 
taking care that the poor are not improperly multiplied, you will do more than you 
can do by any thing else to improve the condition of the people. 

6479. Are you not aware that these motives are now in full operation throughout 
Ireland on the part of landlords? — I believe they are in operation among the more 
intelligent landlords and the more intelligent farmers ; but even in England you find 
people that set about building cottages in order to improve the condition of the 
poor ; and I apprehend that in order to give effect to the system now introduced 
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into Ireland, and to prevent any backsliding, you must give the poor a claim for J. R. ibCtdlaA, 
support wherever they are allowed to establish themselves. Esq. 

6480. Do you conceive that it would be necessary to combine with a system of v v ' 

poor laws in Ireland a law of settlement? — I do not see how a system of poor laws 2 5 

can obtain in any country without a system of laws of settlement. l8a;o * 

6481. Have not great inconveniences arisen in England from that law in various 
ways, in restricting the employment of labour and leading to great litigation ? — T.’ie 
jaw has not been very clear in England ; it was always incumbered with a great 
many statutes, the provisions of which often modified one another, so that it was 
not very easy to understand them ; but I do not think that on the whole, the English 
law of settlement had the oppressive influence which Dr. Smith and other autho- 
rities have ascribed to it ; under the system which used formerly to obtain in England, 
of allowing labourers to continue in parishes at what was called sufferance, or under 
certificate, the parochial authorities having right to remove them whenever it was 
supposed that they would become chargeable, such labourers were put as it were 
upon good behaviour, and had a motive to conduct themselves with prudence and 
propriety that does not now obtain in England . 

C482. Your opinion upon the whole is, that the introduction of a well-arranged 
system of poor laws in Ireland, by contributing to check the population, would 
raise the rate of wages, and improve the condition of the lower classes?— My opi 
nion is, that the introduction into Ireland of a system of poor laws, something like 
that existing in this country before 1 795 (not like that which is now existing in 
England), would give all the people of property an interest in repressing the pro- 
gress of pauperism, and the means of effecting that object ; and that it would con- 
sequently tend to lessen pauperism and to improve the condition of the poor. 

6483. In a matter in which extreme precision becomes essential, and in which 
anything vague and indeterminate in statement can only lead to vague and indeter- 
minate conclusions, would you be so obliging as to define to the Committee what 
you mean by “ the introduction of a system something like that which prevailed in 
England prior to 1795?” — I mean by that, that every man who has obtained a set- 
tlement should have a right to support, in the event of his becoming destitute. 

There might be differences of opinion as to the conditions under which his settle- 
ment should be obtained, and whether residence in a workhouse should be made a 
condition of his obtaining relief. 

6484. Then you assume that the principle of right of any person claiming relief, 
was the principle of the English poor laws prior to 1 795 ? — It was. The principle 
upon which the poor laws of England, including the Act of Elizabeth, have been 
founded, was, that every person that could not support himself was to be supported 
by the parish. 

6485. In your view of the state of the law to which you have applied your 
observations, do you consider that there was a legal right created to the able-bodied 
poor without employment to receive relief from the parish? — According to my 
interpretation of the Act of the 43d of Elizabeth, proceeding on what seems to me 
to be its obvious meaning, it gives every man, whether able-bodied or maimed and 
impotent, that cannot support himself, a right to be supported. 

6486. You have looked with attention to authorities upon this subject, some of 
which* in support of your present opinion you have referred to ; do you recollect 
the authority in the year 1821 of Sir James Scarlett in moving his Bill, upon 
which occasion he distinctly denied the legal right of the able-bodied poor to relief, 
adding, that the decision of no court of law had ever confirmed this interpretation 
of the magistrates, but that on the contrary, the courts had held that an order for 
relief was invalid, unless it stated its object to be incapable of labour? — I am not 
aware of that ; but if any person will read over the Act of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
he will certainly see that it is as distinctly stated as is possible, that able-bodied 
poor without the means of obtaining employment should be provided with sub- 
sistence or employment, and the fact, I believe is, that they have always been pro- 
vided with subsistence. 

6487. Then the construction that you put upon the Act of the 43d Elizabeth, 
is in direct opposition to the opinion then given by Sir James Scarlett, and your 
view of the fact that such has been the interpretation, is directly contrary to his 
statement that the courts have held that an order of relief for the able-bodied poor 
«s invalid ? — It may be contrary to both of these ; but it is consistent with the 
mode in which the Act has been administered from the day it was passed till the 
present hour. 
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j « j^<Q ,, ^ 6488. How can it be so consistent if the courts have held that an order of relief 

' Esq. ° C * for the able-bodied poor is invalid ? — Whatever the courts may have held in point 

v s j of practice, the able-bodied poor have always been maintained in England under 

45 June, that Act, from the time it was passed down to the present day. 

1830. ’ 6489. What law of settlement do you think might be applicable to Ireland, i s ft 

the law of settlement of England, or a law of settlement of a more simple kind ? 

I should think a law of settlement nearly like that which obtained in England 
before 1795 ; perhaps it might be made a little clearer, so that there might be less 
difficulty or room for doubt about the interpretation of the statute. 

6490. In what respect do you consider the law of settlement- in England to 
have varied since 1795 ?-— Previously to 1795 you could have removed a person 
from one parish, unless he had obtained a settlement in it, to the place of his birth, 
if the churchwardens or householders in the parish to which he had migrated, 
conceived that he was likely to become chargeable. If he intended to marry, or 
had given any intimation of that soft, or done any thing else that they thought 
would make him a pauper, or have a tendency to make him have a family of 
paupers, they had the power, of which they often availed themselves, to send him 
home to where he had got a settlement. 

6491. Can you refer to the date of the alteration of the statute which has varied 
the law of settlement? — The statute of 1795 enacts, that no person shall be remov- 
able till he has actually become chargeable. 

6492. How would you propose that a system of parochial relief should be prac- 
tically administered in Ireland ? — I have said before, that I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the state of society in Ireland to say how a system of parochial 
relief might be best administered ; but in the event of its being ordered that this 
system should be carried into effect, I should think that the landlords and farmers 
of each parish would be the best fitted to administer it. Were you to make the 
burthen fall upon them, and give them the power of administering it in their own 
way, giving those not satisfied with their decisions the power of appeal to some other 
tribunal, I think they would find out the means of carrying it into effect in the best 
and least expensive way. 

6493. Supposing the burthen of this relief to fall upon the farmers and the occu- 
piers of land, what do you think would be the result with regard to their means of 
employing labour ? — I should think it would not be a wise system to make it fall 
wholly upon them ; but supposing it were made to fall upon them, it would give 
them a strong interest in taking steps to prevent its increase ; and in a few years — 
one cannot specify tne time, but I should think before any very lengthened period 
could elapse — they would find that they were not paying more for labour at the end 
of that time under this system, nor so much perhaps, as they had been paying 
before. 

6494. Are the Committee right in inferring that you do not think it would be 
a wise system to lay the burthen of these rates upon the occupiers ? — Not entirely 
upon them. 

6495. Upon what other .class would you cast it ? — In all country parishes in 
Scotland, where there is an assessment, one-half is paid by the landlord and one -half 
by the tenant, and I should think that is a reasonable proportion. 

6496. Supposing one-half were paid by the landlord, would not the necessary 
consequence of that be to impose upon the landlord a species of political or moral 
compulsion to attend to the interests of the poor, and to look after the law and 
the administration of the parochial rates? — Undoubtedly it would, and that is the 
very thing I would recommend it for. 

6497. W ould not his residence then become necessary for that purpose ? — If he 
chose to take that duty upon himself, and not devolve it upon others, of course he 
would be obliged to reside. 

6498. Do you think that the residence of the Irish landlords would be a benefit? 
— I should think the residence of any landlord would be a benefit, who took an 
interest in the condition of the people upon his estate, and who endeavoured to 
manage it so that they might not be improperly multiplied, and that they might be 
comfortable. 

6499. Then you conceive that the absenteeism of the Irish landlords is an evil? 
— I am not exactly prepared to come to that conclusion : it may be an evil in some 
respects, and not in others. 

6500. Taking it upon the whole, is it an evil or a good ? — In as far as the land- 
lords who are abroad would, if they lived at home, diffuse a taste for improved 
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methods of living, introduce better manners, set a better example before their j. R. M'Culloch, 
tenants and the lower classes, take care of their interests, and prevent the operation Esq. 

0 f anything injurious to them ; in as far as they would do these things better at " ~ 

home than abroad, their absenteeism is an evil. 25-June, 

6501. Abstracting the moral results to which you have last adverted, do you x83 °* 
conceive it a matter of indifference whether the landlords are resident or absent? — 

\ conceive it a matter of consummate indifference, so far as the spending of revenue 
js concerned, whether a landlord resides or not upon his estate. 

6502. You have stated, that with respect to your opinions, in the year 1825, on 
the subject of the poor laws, they have undergone a variation. Have your opinions 
with respect to the subject of absenteeism undergone any variation since that period ? 

_-No, they have not. 

6503. Are the Committee to infer, from the answers you have given, that the 
chief benefit which you anticipate from the introduction of poor laws is a direct 
necessity interposed by individual interest upon the landlords to prevent the impro- 
per augmentation of the people, and the increase of pauperism in Ireland? — That 
is one of the greatest benefits that I should think would result from them. Every 
gentleman, in attempting to protect his own fortune from an indefinite responsi- 
bility, would be inclined to adopt such measures, with respect to the management 
of bis estate, as would prevent too great a number of people from being placed 
upon it. 

6504. Does your reasoning, then, go upon the assumption that the existing 
interest of the landlord lies in the opposite direction ? —I do not at all believe that 
the existing interest of the landlord lies in the opposite direction. But he has not 
at present that sensible tangible interest in preventing the increase of the .population 
that he would have under the proposed change. He may argue thus: “ suppose 
I allow 20, 50 or 100 cottages to be built upon my estate, if their occupiers become 
poor, I may order them to quit or pull down the cottages.” But if those people 
got a settlement by residing there for a certain time, and if, after obtaining that 
settlement, the landlord was bound to provide for them in the event of their 
becoming poor, he would have a motive to prevent the original construction of 
the cottages, and the people from residing in them in the first instance. 

6505. Do you assume, then, that he has an interest in the construction of those 
cottages, and that he has a higher rent paid to him by a large number of small 
occupants than by a fewer number of more respectable tenants ? — He may 
imagine so himself: or he may even, without supposing he has any direct 
pecuniary interest in it, allow a poor man, as a favour, to build a house upon 
the margin of his estate ; and at any rate it is impossible that he can have that 
vivid sense of the future inconveniences that may arise out of this system, that he 
would have were he bound to support such persons. 

6506. Do you think that the imagination of the landlord, to which you have 
referred, would be the guide of his conduct, so much as the actual result upon the 
experience of a certain number of years ? — I should think it w'ould require very 
little imagination on the part of the landlord to induce him to adopt measures to 
prevent people from being located upon his estates, if he knew that the law of the 
country had ordered, that in the event of these people not obtaining employment, 
or becoming infirm, he must support them. 

6507. If he finds, and if the landlords of Ireland generally have found, from 
experience, that, practically speaking, under the present state of the law, the accu- 
mulation of numbers upon his estate, (those numbers being necessarily supported 
out of the produce of the estate, even without any system of poor laws,) has a ten- 
dency to consume much more of the produce of the estate, and thereby to diminish 
the result to the landlord ; if he has found that, is there not the operation of interest 
acting upon him in this state of things as much as in the other r — At present I should 
think that an intelligent landlord, a person who calculates all the consequences of his 
conduct, would not allow people to be established upon his estate in undue numbers. 

But we all know from what happens in this country, where you have a system of 
poor laws, that the considerations referred to in the question do not influence people 
sufficiently ; and that without thinking of it, or without caring about it, and reckoning 
upon being able to turn these people adrift in the event of their becoming chargeable, 
they allow cottages to be built, when some of those already in existence ought to be 
pulled down. 

6508. Do not you see a great distinction between reasoning upon this subject as 
to the operation of the poor laws in preventing the evil, and the effect of the opera- 
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/. *. M‘Cuiloch, tion of poor laws acting upon an evil already in existence ; the evil referred to being 
Esq- the excess of population upon a given area, or rather an excess of population as 

1 ~ compared with the capital which may be productive of employment in labour ?■ 

«5 June, No doubt that is one of the difficulties attending the introduction of the system of 

1 ® 3 °‘ poor laws into Ireland. There is a large excess of numbers already in the country ■ 

but still I cannot help thinking that by introducing a system of poor laws into it' 
under proper checks, you would set an engine to work that would effectually prevent 
the further increase of the population, and would do a great deal more than you will 
be able to do by any thing else to lessen the numbers at present in it. 

6509. Do you think the system which is called generally the clearance of estates 
would go on more rapidly and extend more universally under a poor-lav/ system 
than under a system without poor laws ? — I should think so, most certainly ; much 
more rapidly and more universally over the country. 

6510. And it is with reference to that result that you conceive that the intro- 
duction of poor laws would be useful in Ireland? — That is one of the most useful 
results that I think would flow front it. 

6511. How do you conceive that it would act upon the question of the emigra- 
tion of Irish poor into England ? — I should think it would rather increase the im- 
portation of them into England. 

6512. Would it be so if that system of poor laws was accompanied with a law of 
settlement? — That would depend upon when you fix it to begin. If you say the 
poor are to have a settlement from the time you pass the Act, it would not of 
course have that effect ; but if you say that the poor shall not have settlements for 
three or five years to come, in the mean time all the landlords would be at work to 
turn them out. 

6513. Assuming that the law of settlement took place immediately, or that the 
poor laws had been introduced three years back, taking effect at the present time, 
if there were a law of settlement in Ireland, how could it operate to repress Irish 
migration into this country, unless by vesting in the English parochial authorities 
a power of remitting the Irish pauper to his place of settlement ? — It would not do 
that only ; but if you had a law of settlement in Ireland, although you might turn 
a person out of your estate, he must have some other place of settlement to which 
he might go, or to which he might be sent. 

6514. The question refers only to the intercourse between England and Ireland; 
suppose that a pauper had a settlement in Ireland, but that by the inducement of 
higher wages he comes into Yorkshire in quest of labour, and there he becomes 
chargeable, how would the Irish settlement become available for the relief of the 
parish in Yorkshire, unless it were coupled with a power in the parish in Yorkshire 
to remit that pauper to his place of settlement ? — Of course not. 

€ 515 * Then supposing an Irish pauper to contest the right of removal with the 
parish in Yorkshire, how is that litigated fact to be tried? — I do not know how you 
would first try a fact like that ; perhaps you might erect some intermediate court to 
try cases of that sort, for you could not try them in an Irish court, as the English 
people might object to that ; and if you tried them in an English court, the Irish 
people might object to it ; but for the few cases that would arise there might be 
some special court appointed to try them. 

6516. If there were but a few cases arising, could the effect of the law of settle- 
ment afford any relief to the English parishes ? — The effect of a law' of settlement 
would afford that relief to English parishes which it does now to one parish in 
England as against another. It would prevent Irish paupers when they become 
old or infirm from remaining in England, by giving a right to send them back to 
Ireland. 

65 1 7 * Unless that right be absolute, is it not open to controversy, and if open to 
controversy, to litigation ; and then does not all the difficulty arise that has resulted 
from the English law of settlement ? — There is no right whatever but is open to 
litigation. It you make the law distinct, that a man shall have a settlement at the 
place of his birth only, you may put an end to the contemplated litigation, by allow- 
ing none to come to England without certificates. 

6518. Should you recommend a restriction upon the passage of persons from 
one part of the United Kingdom to another; that no man should pass from one 
part of the kingdom to another without a certificate? — I think that it would be 
right to enact, under a system cf poor laws, that every person leaving a parish 
should have a certificate that he had been bom or had obtained a setUement in 
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that parish ; and it would be extremely little trouble to carry that over to England 
with him. 

6519. Supposing a law were made that no person was to come from Scotland 
or from Yorkshire to Middlesex, without establishing his right of passing by pro- 
ducing the certificate of his birth ; do you think that is a system of Tegislation 
which could be tolerated in the age in which we live ? — I think it would be tole- 
rated ; it was tolerated down to 1795; and I do not see why it might not be 
tolerated at the present time. What hardship would it have been to me, when 
I left Scotland, to have been obliged to bring a certificate from the parish where 
J was born, saying that I was born there. 

6520. Do you think that a passport between the two countries might be useful? 
—No. A passport and a certificate are two things as widely different as east 
and west. 

6521. What would be the result of a person not producing a certificate of 
birth? — I would not allow such a person to come to England. 

6522. Then in fact the non-production of this certificate between England and 
Ireland would have the precise effect of the non-production of a passport between 
England and a foreign country, and would lead to the interruption of the passage, 
or a penalty on the party? — Undoubtedly ; but then it is very easy to possess one’s 
self of a certificate. Any man going to leave the parish in which he was born 
should only have to ask, as a matter of right, for a certificate from the authorities 
in that parish, which should cost him nothing. He has only to put that scrap of 
paper in his pocket, and to produce it when he is desired; and I cannot conceive 
how a regulation of that sort should be any obstacle to intercourse ; and it would 
put a check to all questions about settlement. 

6523- Would it not be some slight obstacle, when you apply this to Ireland, in 
which no such thing as a parish register is to be found from one’ end of the country 
to another ? —That only shows the necessity of introducing some system of that sort 
to make them keep registers ; but I should think it the easiest thing in the world 
to say that a person should bring a certificate with him of his settlement. 

6524. Then no check of this kind can come into operation till a law of registry 
is introduced into Ireland, and till that law of registry has been in operation for 
a sufficient number of years to be a check upon the emigration of able-bodied 
paupers? — No, it might take place at this very instant. Suppose that I had been 
going to leave yesterday the parish in Scotland where I was born, and in which 
I had lived, though there had been no register there, it would have been no reason 
why the clergyman, or the authorities in that parish, should not have given me 
a certificate, saying that I had resided for such a time in that parish as had given 
me a settlement in it. 

6525. Do you not see a very great distinction between calling upon a parish to 
register the fact of the birth of a child, of which evidence at the time may be taken, 
and of which many persons may be cognizant, and calling upon the parochial autho- 
rities to register an event which may have taken place 40 or 50 years back, or upon 
which the evidence may be deficient? — You do not ask them to register an event 
of that sort ; you only ask them to give a certificate that the person who demands 
it has either been born in the parish, or resided for such a number of years in it as 
gives him a settlement; and upon getting that certificate he is entitled to go where 
he pleases. 



6526. You have now introduced a second proposition, namely, the question of 
residence ; but confining it to birth, to which your former evidence has referred 
more particularly, how is a parish authority, in the year 1 830, to collect evidence 
that will be satisfactory of the birth of a man 40 or 50 years ago ? — If you made 
it an indispensable condition, a sine qua non , in order to a man’s getting a certi- 
ficate, that he must have been born in the parish, it might be difficult for old persons 
to obtain it in those parishes where no registers were kept ; but it would be quite 
sufficient to put an end to all questions about residence, that you make the person 
who comes from Ireland bring a certificate with him from the place where he has 
resided for such a length of time as to give him a settlement. 

6527. Which do you recommend for Ireland, as accompanying a system of poor 
laws, a settlement by birth, or by so many years residence ? — I should think that if 
the person had resided a certain time in the parish without being chargeable, or if 
he had occupied a certain extent of land, or filled any parish office, &c. that that 
tuight be sufficient to entitle him to a settlement ; but these are matters on which 
I cannot speak with any confidence. 

665. 4 I 6528. What 
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6528. What do you conceive would be the advantage of calling upon an Irish 
pauper coming to this country to bring a certificate with him ? — Only to put an 
end to all questions with respect to where his settlement was when he came to 
England, in the event of his becoming chargeable before having obtained a settle- 
ment here. 

6529. If he were not made chargeable in England, do you not think that that 
Irish pauper might be left to his own resources to find his way back to his own 
place of settlement, without imposing upon the English authorities or English 
parishes the necessity of so remitting him ? — Suppose that he had got into bad 
health, or met with an accident and got himself disabled, and had become charge- 
able, the certificate would show the English authorities in the parish here where 
they may send him to. 

6530. Do you think if it is provided that the pauper in that situation should be 
sent back to the nearest sea-port town in Ireland, that that might not be sufficient 
provision upon the subject, without obliging him to bring his certificate ? — Perhaps 
it might be quite enough ; but the obliging him to bring a certificate would, in my 
apprehension, be a small difficulty, and it would put an end to any question and 
doubt about where to send him to. It would seem to me hardly to occasion more 
trouble to a person than putting on a different coat before going a journey. 

6531. Do- you conceive that if this system of poor laws was introduced into 
Ireland, with a law of settlement accompanying it, the tendency of such a measure 
would be very much to limit the number of the Irish that annually come to this 
country iu search of labour, inasmuch as the support which they come to seek in 
this country would be found for them in their own ? — I do not know that that 
would have much influence. The support they would get in Ireland, supposing 
them to be kept as paupers, would, generally speaking, be very inferior indeed to 
what they would get by coming over to England, and I should think that in that 
respect it would have very little influence. 

6532. Do not you think a lower rate of wages, and a lower rate of sustenance, 
would satisfy the Irish pauper in Ireland than in England ? — Undoubtedly ; but 
when he comes over here, he knows that he will get higher wages ; and as he can 
live in England in the same way that he lived in Ireland, he may carry back his 
surplus earnings with him. 

6533. Do you mean that the certificate should imply the settlement of the 
pauper in some parish in Ireland ? — I mean that the certificate should either be 
from the place of his birth, which should be made chargeable with him in the 
event of his not having obtained a settlement in any other place, or from the place 
where he last resided in Ireland. 

6534. Do you mean that in either case he would be entitled to a settlement ? — 
He must be entitled to a settlement in one or other of them ; but it would be quite 
enough to put an end to those contested points of litigation if he brought a certifi- 
cate either from the place of his birth, or from where he last resided in Ireland. 

653,5. But in both cases, that of birth and that of residence for a certain time, 
would you give him a right of settlement? — That is a point upon which I do not 
think I could give any positive opinion either way, I should think there can be no 
doubt that he should have a settlement in the place of his birth ; but there may be 
a considerable diversity of opinion as to the grounds upon which you should give 
him a settlement afterwards. 

6536. Supposing there was any doubt upon the subject, would the pauper so 
applying for a certificate from the clergyman and churchwardens of the parish in 
which he has resided for some time experience much facility in getting it, if by 
giving it they would run the risk of entailing a future burthen upon the parish ?— 
I would have it made imperative that if a native of a parish asked a certificate from 
the parish officer, he should be obliged to give it. 

6537 - You were understood to say, that if you wished to leave your parish you 
would find no difficulty in obtaining such certificate from the competent authorities; 
do you think that would be generally applicable at the present moment to Ireland? 
— I should think that if you passed an Act of Parliament, laying it down that every 
person is entitled to get a certificate either from the place ot his birth or where he 
last resided, it would cease to be optional with them to refuse. 

6538- Does not the system of certificate that you recommend arise more out of 
the difficulties which may be presumed as likely to occur in England upon the sub- 
ject, than out of any difficulty that you anticipate as applicable to the system in 
Ireland? — Precisely so : it is to put an end to all those questions in England. 

6539- Would 
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6539. Would not the same difficulty arise precisely in Ireland itself, where it has J. R. M'CvOach, 
been shown in evidence before the Committee that there is an emigration of paupers E *q- 

from the more remote and poor parts of Ireland to the more rich and fertile parts of ' — 

Ireland ; would not the same necessity for certificates arise there as in the emi«ra- 35 June 
bon from Ireland to England ? — I should think so : whenever a labourer leaves °the l83 °‘ 
place in which he last resided, or the place of his birth, I think that, to put an end 

to all future questions about settlement, it is better to say that he shall not go with- 
out taking a certificate with him. 

6540. Would not the tendency of that system be to establish a settlement for 
every man in Ireland? — Undoubtedly. Every man in every country must have 
a settlement somewhere, either at the place of his birth, or where he has resided. 

6541- Referring to the Report upon the Poor Laws in 1819, it is stated “ that 
“ it is uniformly found that such inhabitants of a parish as have not acquired 
“ a settlement in it, and who can obtain no relief without being removed, are distin- 
“ guished by their activity and diligence, and that they can generally obtain not only 
“ the necessaries but the comforts of life.” If you give credit to that statement, how 
can you infer that giving to every man in Ireland a settlement that would entitle 
him to relief would be productive of good ?— It is upon the very ground stated in 
that extract that I would recommend this system of settlement. If you allow 
a person with a certificate to go and live in a parish, he does not obtain, by doing 
that, a settlement in the parish that he goes to ; he merely lives, as he used to live 
in England, upon sufferance ; and certainly he w'ould be more cautious about 
marrying, and would behave himself better — at least he would have a greater 
motive to behave himself better — than if he had a settlement in that parish; because 
whenever he did any act that was likely to make him chargeable, the authorities 
would have the power of sending him away. 

6542. That check existing in the case where a labourer having a settlement 
elsewhere is residing in another parish, does not an opposite principle exist if that 
labourer is residing in the parish in which he has acquired a settlement ?— But the 
object of giving a certificate to a man is to enable him to go out of the parish, and 
to give the parish that he may go to, in the event of his not obtaining a settlement 
in it, the power of sending him back to where he had a settlement without any 
trouble or inconvenience. And during the time that he is away from his native 
parish, it makes him more attentive, more industrious, and better behaved, than if 
he could not be removed from the place to which he goes. 

6543 * Then if a labourer having a settlement in Munster goes into Leinster 
without acquiring a settlement, and becomes a labourer there, do you think that 
his conduct would be more prudential in the parish where he has not acquired 
a settlement, than it would have been if in that parish he had acquired a settle- 
ment ? — I should think so decidedly. Suppose an individual has left Scotland and 
got into good employment in London, but that he is here upon sufferance only, and 
as it were upon good behaviour, and that in the event of his conducting him- 
self ill, or doing any thing that was likely to make him chargeable here, he would 
be sent back by the next smack to Leith, can any one doubt that would give him 
a motive to be industrious and prudent that he cannot otherwise have. 

6544. Do you think the greater number of labourers, in any one parish, having 
been born there, would be found living out of that parish, or living within it? — 

I do not well know how that may be in Ireland, but in a vast many agri- 
cultural parishes in Scotland, and in England, an immense number of the 
labourers born in them go to the manufacturing districts, and to towns and other 
places. 

,6545- Take Ireland as compared with England, of course there would be fewer 
Irish labourers in England without settlement, than there would be in Ireland 
having a settlement in that country, then as the improvement of condition derived 
from their not having a settlement would act upon the smaller number, would not 
the evils of a settlement and claim of relief act upon the greater number, and 
would not the result of the whole be injurious in place of being beneficial ? — 

I have already stated, that although there were no transference of individuals from 
one parish to another in Ireland, I should think, for the reasons I have already 
8 tated, that the introduction of a system of poor laws would be advantageous. But 
to whatever extent there may be a migration of individuals from one parish to 
another in Ireland, it seems to me that the making of those people take certi- 
ficates along with them, and being cautious about giving them settlements in the 
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J.R. M'Cullock, places to which they might go, would give them a motive to be well-behaved and 
Esq* . industrious, which cannot exist at the present moment. 

^ J 6546. Take any parish in which there are one thousand labourers, and assume 

*5 June, a m ig ra ti on of one hundred of those labourers into another parish, you say that those 
3 ’ one hundred labourers in the parish in which they had not acquired a settlement 
would, by reason of their having no settlement there, be more prudential in their 
habits, and more useful, and more prosperous, what becomes of the nine hundred 
persons who are left in the parish with all the difficulties you have described as 
being incident to settlement, for, in stating the absence of a right of settlement to 
be beneficial, the inference is that there must be an inconvenience in the existence 
of it? — Either a man must reside in the place of his birth, or go somewhere else- 
that is perfectly clear. All that I mean to say is, that if a person migrates to 
another parish, where he has no settlement, he only does so because he considers 
that he is improving his circumstances ; he supposes that he is getting higher wages, 
or a more agreeable sort of employment than what he left; and in order to secure 
the continuance of those advantages, he abstains from doing anything that would 
make him liable to be sent away ; but it is plain that you do no harm if you do no 
good to the nine hundred persons that remain behind. 

6547. If the one hundred that quit the parish are better in their condition, and 
more disposed to productive labour and to prudential conduct, by reason of their 
not having a settlement in the parish where they fix, would it not follow that the 
nine hundred who remain behind, who had a settlement, would be worse than the 
former in the proportion that the others had been improved ? — No ; they would 
not be in any respect worse on account of those people going away. Those who 
emigrate to another part of the country do so because they imagine that they 
thereby improve their circumstances ; and in order to be able to continue in their 
new situation, they must abstain from doing any act that would be likely to make 
them chargeable. 

6548. Would not the same principle apply to the whole parish if none of them 
had any settlement? — I assume as a postulate, from which I set out in my reason- 
ing, that a man must have a settlement somewhere, either at the place of his birth, 
or at some other place. 

6549. When you assume that a man must have a settlement somewhere, do you 
mean a legal settlement ? — I mean that he must have a legal settlement either at 
the place of his birth, or got by residence, or some way else. 

6550. How do you apply that with respect to the Irish ; do you refer to an 
alteration of law ? — I am assuming that the questions relate to the introduction of 
a system of poor laws into Ireland, and that necessarily involves a system of 
settlement. 

6551. In considering the condition of the lower classes, do you not conceive that 
any reasoning that is founded merely upon the proportion which numbers bear to 
area, must be altogether inapplicable and inconclusive? — I think so, decidedly; 
upon a small area there may be a great quantity of food, and upon a large area 
there may be very little food. 

6552. What would be the additional element which you would take into the 
account, or rather, what element of calculation would you introduce to the exclusion 
of that of area, which must be of itself beside the question ? — I should apprehend, 
that the only means which you have of accurately determining the condition of the 
people in any country, would be to ascertain the amount of capital applicable to 
the payment of wages, and devoted to that purpose, and compare it with the number 
of the people. 

6553* Uan there be any real improvement in the condition of the labouring 
classes, except by increasing the quantity of capital capable of being productively 
employed in labour with reference to a fixed population, or diminishing the popu- 
lation with reference to a fixed amount of capital?— So long as capital and popula- 
tion march abreast, or increase and diminish in the same proportion, so loDg 
I apprehend would the condition of that population remain stationary. 

6554- In case the population augments without an augmentation of capital, 
or augments in a greater proportion than the increase of capital, in that case 
must there not be a deterioration of the condition of the lower classes? — Un* 
doubtedly. 

.6555. It appears from the returns before Parliament that the general amount 
01 produce of Ireland, and the extent of the trade of Ireland, has been increasing 
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ver y rapidly within the last 20 years ; from the ratio of increase of the population, 
do you conceive that the increase of number has outstripped the increase of capital ? 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the state of Ireland to say whether the 

increase of population has been greater than the increase of capital or not. 

6556. In the documents before the House, two very high authorities have 
assumed, the one, that the population of Ireland is increasing in a ratio doubling 
in 30 years, the other in a ratio that will double in 40 years; taking the mean 
between these two, and assuming that it will double in 35 years, do you consider 
that the wealth and produce of the country can have augmented in that ratio ? — 

J should think hardly. It would be very extraordinary if the wealth of an old 
settled country should double in so short a period as 35 years. 

6557. May not a country at once exhibit increase of wealth and a diminution of 
comforts among the lower classes ? — It may exhibit an increase of wealth, if by 
that be meant an increase of exporter import trade, or some such peculiar circum- 
stances ; but if by an increase of wealth be meant better clothing generally among 
the people, better feeding, better lodging and so forth, the discrepancy supposed in 
the question would be impossible. No doubt, however, there are certain appear- 
ances which indicate an increase of wealth, while at the same time there may be 
a deterioration of the lower classes. 

6558. Supposing the house property of a certain district to consist of 1,000 
houses, and that by increase of wealth 100 of those 1,000 houses became more 
valuable than the entire 1,000 houses had been before, but that the remaining 
900 fell into ruin, may there not be, as far as regards house property, an increase 
of the absolute value of property of that description, accompanied with a diminution 
of the comforts derived to the people from the habitations in which they dwell? — 
Provided the same number of people continue to inhabit the houses. 

6559. Do you think that the introduction of poor laws into Ireland would 
improve the condition of the people, either by increasing the quantity of capital 
available in labour, or diminishing the number of labourers to be employed ? — 
I think it would operate both ways. It would be a strong check to the further 
progress of the population ; and, while it would put a stop to the splitting of farms 
and the subdivision of land, it would tend to promote the clearance of farms, and 
lay a foundation for a better system of agriculture. 

6560. How would it increase the capital ? — If it had the effects, which I sup- 
pose it would have, of checking the farther subdivision of land, and increasing the 
motives to clear farms, it would make way for the introduction of a better system 
of agriculture, and in that way would do more to increase the capital of the country 
than perhaps any thing else. 

6561. It has been stated that a writer of eminence considers that there exists 
on the part of the Irish landlords, at the present moment, “ an inveterate habit of 
splitting their farms, which it is desirable to discourage,” by making it their interest, 
through the introduction of poor laws, that they should not do so. Do you believe 
that there exists at the present moment an inveterate habit, or any habit at all, on 
the part of landlords, to split farms, but that on the contrary the tendency is not 
directly the reverse ? — The sentence alluded to was written when circumstances 
were rather different from what they are now ; and so far as I have been able to 
learn any thing about Ireland, I believe it was substantially correct. Mr. Newenham, 
in his work on Ireland, and Mr. Dubordieu, in his Survey of the County Down, 
both say, that about 50 or 60 years ago the farms in that county were large, many 
of them 500 acres, and that those large farms have entirely disappeared ; farms at 
present running from 5 to 10, 15 and 20 acres, hardly one being so large as 50 
acres. Now this pernicious practice has not been confined to Down, but has 
been very general over Ireland, many parts having been even more subdivided than 
the district in question ; and seeing that this practice was so long continued, and 
extended over so wide a surface, I really think that one was entitled to say, that 
it was an inveterate habit on the part of the Irish landlords. 

6562. You have quoted a number of authorities, establishing the opinions 
you have expressed on the present occasion ; can you favour the Committee with a 
similar collection of authorities that entertain opposite opinions? — I would do 
so if I could most readily ; but I am pretty confident that you will not be able 
to produce from any writer of authority any thing opposite to the statements I have 
previously quoted ; that is, any thing to show that the effect of the poor laws of 
England, previously to 1795, was to^increase population and lower wages. Besides 
various separate publications, I have looked into Sir Frederick Morton Eden’s work 
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on the Poor, the first volume of which contains extracts from most of the writers 
about the condition of the poor, and there is not among them any authority that 
goes to establish the contrary of the statements I have given. 

6563. Do you recollect the opinion that Sir Frederick Morton Eden concludes 
with himself? — Yes ; but I also recollect the year (1797) in which Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden’s book was published, and the changes which had previously taken 
place, and upon which he partly founds the opinion alluded to. 

6564. Do you recollect the opinion which was pronounced by the late Mr. Ricardo 
upon this subject, in which he states that no scheme for the amendment of the 
poor law merits the least attention which has not their abolition for its ultimate 
object, and he is the best friend to humanity and to the poor who can point out how 
this may be obtained with most security and least violence ? — I recollect the passage 
perfectly. I believe, however, that had Mr. Ricardo been as well acquainted with 
the history of the English poor laws as he would have been had he been alive 
at present, he would have changed it. Mr. Ricardo was a person of the utmost 
candour, and never attempted to support an opinion merely because he had once 
advanced it. 

6565. May the Committee ask when and in what manner your opinions upon 
this subject have undergone a variation since the very decisive evidence you gave 
upon this subject in the year 1 825 ? — I cannot specify any particular period when 
they began to vary ; but the circumstance that had most influence in leading me to 
vary them was the consideration of the historical facts with respect to the operation 
of the poor laws. I ceased to look so exclusively, as I acknowledge I had done 
before, to their operation on the poor themselves, but took into view also the way in 
which they operated upon the landholders, farmers, and people of property through- 
out the country. 

6566. Were the authorities which you have now referred to, and given in evi- 
dence, within your reach at the time you gave that evidence in 1825 ? — They were 
certainly within my reach, but I had not particularly adverted to them ; I had not 
studied the history of the poor laws with sufficient attention ; but, in common with 
most of those who have written upon them, from the Rev. Mr. Townsend down- 
wards, I looked principally at their operation upon the poor themselves. 

65^7- I s it then the case that all the benefit which you connect with their intro- 
duction is the additional motive and increased necessity imposed upon the landlord 
to reduce the number of tenants upon his estates, and to improve the condition of 
those estates by a better system of management ? — That is a great, but not an ex- 
clusive object. Perhaps it is less so in Ireland ; but in a country like England, I do 
not see how it would be possible to maintain the security of property, or the public 
tranquillity, in periods of distress, at least in densely peopled districts, without giving 
the poor a right to relief. 

6568. Having stated that the cause of your change of opinion has been the con- 
sideration of this subject in relation to its effect upon the higher classes and the 
landlords, are not the effects which have been just adverted to, the effects you had 
in your mind in making that statement ? — Those are the principal effects, certainly. 

6569. Your attention is requested to the following questions and answers, which 

appear in your evidence given before the Irish Committee in the year 1825 : — ■“ Have 
“ you ever considered whether the introduction of poor laws in Ireland would be bene- 
“ ficial ? I have attended to the subject generally. — Under the circumstances of the 
“ people of that country, do you think it could be productive of any advantage to 
“ them? It would be productive of immediate advantage to them; that, I think, is 
“ quite plain ; but. that it would be productive of ultimate ruin, I think, is also quite 
“ certain. — Supposing the principle of compulsory relief introduced as it exists in 
“ England, what would you contemplate as the probable operation of it with regard 
w to the number of persons that would apply to be relieved, and as the general conse- 
“ quences of it ? I should contemplate, as the ultimate result of the introduction of 
“ a compulsory provision for the poor in a country like Ireland, that if you were to 
“ allow all the present causes of degradation and of excessive increase of numbers to 
“ continue to exist, and to introduce that system, that in a very few years it would 
“ eat up and destroy the whole capital of the country, that it would increase the 
“ population very much in the interim, and that it would, after destroying the whole 
** capital of the country, fill it with an infinitely greater number of beggars than are 
<c * n y our opinion that it would operate directly to encourage still more 

“ h V? cre . ase population ? Most certainly. — If, instead of putting it upon 

the English system, the compulsory provision were confined only to the relief of the 

“ aged 
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« aged and infirm, would it necessarily tend to increase the population, and might it J- & M'Culioch^ 

« n0 t be a great relief to the poor P It would tend much less to increase the popula- Es 9 - 

u t j 0 n, when thus limited, then if it were introduced generally as a means of pro- 7 "1 
t‘ viding for all that could not find employment ; but even in the case that is supposed, 

« I should think it would tend to increase the population, because, as matters now 
“ stand, a man, if he has any forethought at all, sees that unless he provides some 
« small sum against sickness and old age, he must be left quite destitute ; and if the 
<« State provides for him, you take away that motive from him to be industrious.’* 
js the consideration which has since occurred to your mind, namely, the motive 
which you think would operate upon the landlords of the country, the main cause 
of your abandoning those, and adopting opposite opinions ? — Additional study, and 
reflection upon the accounts given by writers and others thoroughly acquainted 
with the practical operation of the poor laws in England, as to their real working 
and effects, have led me to alter the opinion given in the evidence quoted. That 
evidence was founded too much upon theory ; I was too much imbued at the time 
with the opinions of Mr. Malthus and Mr. Townsend ; I had looked too exclusively 
at the operation of the system upon the poor, and did not make a sufficient allow- 
ance for the checks that it naturally brings along with it. 

6570. Your opinion being then, as you have stated, theoretical, and being sub- 
sequently corrected by practical observation, has your practical observation been 
practical observation in Ireland, with reference to the peculiar condition of that 
country ? — I have already said that my belief that the introduction of a system of 
poor laws into Ireland would tend to check the progress of population, proceeds on 
the assumption that it would be practicable to introduce those sort of checks into 
it that obtained in England previously to 1 795. 

6571. Do you not think, that amongst the checks which might be relied upon for 
the prevention of abuse, the power of public opinion, and the existence of an intelli- 
gent middle class, capable of administering local affairs, are likely to be found the 
most efficient?— I think, certainly, that they must have much influence; but the 
thing to be mainly relied upon, and which would never fail you, is the palpable 
interest that a system of poor law's gives to every individual that has property, to 
keep down the number of those that might become chargeable. 

6572. If, from the evidence before this Committee, it should be made manifest 
that the landlords of Ireland, so far from being disposed to subdivide lands, and to 
encourage the increase of the number of people, are acting generally, if not univer- 
sally and very rapidly in a contrary direction, and that much of the danger arising 
to the peace of the country proceeds from the steps which are so taken, do you 
conceive that it would be either necessary or safe to give to the landlords additional 
motives for persevering in that course? — I apprehend it will be very difficult, gene- 
rally, to impress the landlords and occupiers of land in a country with a vivid sense, 
which they ought to have, of the disadvantage of allowing too many people to live 
upon their estates and farms, otherwise than by adopting some sort of poor laws 
such as that which obtains in England. If the landlords be generally acting in the 
way stated in the question, the introduction of poor laws would be merely an addi- 
tional spur to them ; it would keep them in the right path ; would prevent any 
backslidings ; and give universality to the practice. 

6573. If the general result of the experience of landlords, as stated in the evi- 
dence, is, that although a greater amount of rent may be promised by a number of 
smaller occupants, the amount of rent actually paid by a small number of more 
respectable tenants is larger and more certain in a course of years ; and that under 
the latter system the quality of the land and the value of the estate improves, 
whilst under the former, it rapidly and certainly deteriorates; do you not conceive 
that the interest of the party is a sufficient security to the State, that the landlords 
will persevere in the course they are now pursuing? — I should think there would be 
a considerable security in the case of the owners and occupiers of good arable farms ; 
but when you have farms with a good deal of bog in them, or a good deal of moun- 
tain land, then I should think, that even supposing the landlord or occupier to be 
well acquainted with the advantages of large farms in general, yet that he might, as 
matters now stand in Ireland, allow cottages to be built, and slips of land to be given 
to poor people upon the calculation, that in the event of their becoming chargeable 
he might dismiss them. But if a system of poor laws were established, he would not 
allow of this being done ; so that you would get, under such a system, a security 
a gainst the multiplication of cottages on bogs and mountains, which, in a country 
like Ireland, with a great deal of bad land which can never be brought under good 
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J. R. M‘Culloch, cultivation, would be most beneficial. It would prevent poor land being divided 
Esq. into small parcels in the way that I saw it in very many parts in Ireland. 

y ‘ 6574. Do you still retain the opinions with regard to absenteeism that y 0u 

•yr expressed before the Irish Committee in 1825? — Yes, I have been the object of 
much abuse for delivering them ; but that I did not regard, and I have not seen 
anything in the way of argument, to induce me to change them. 

6575. In what sense have you made use of the phrase of “ absenteeism” in your 
evidence and writing upon the subject? — When I say that absenteeism is not inju- 
rious to a country, I only mean that it is indifferent whether an individual spends 
a certain sum of money upon housekeeping in that country, or goes out of it 
and spends the same sum in housekeeping in another country. 

6576. Then you confine your opinion as to the innocuousness of absenteeism 
entirely to the spending of income ? — Precisely ; and I never argued or spoke about 
absenteeism in any way but under the express or implied condition that it was with 
reference to the spending of revenue. 

6577. Suppose that a landlord, who had been in the habit of laying out 1,000/. 
upon the improvement of his estate, goes abroad and lays out the same sum upon 
the improvement of land in France or the Netherlands, do you mean to say that 
that would not be injurious to this country? — No, I do not certainly mean to say 
any such thing. If a man lay out 1,000 /. a year in improving his estate at home, 
he is not spending that income, but is vesting it as a capital in the land ; I never 
dreamed of saying that if instead of vesting that capital at home he goes abroad 
and vests it there, that would not be injurious to this country. 

6578. Do you conceive that a great deal of the opposition that has arisen to 
your views has arisen from not making a proper distinction between the application 
of capital and the expenditure of income ? — 1 should think that if those who have 
been so very lavish of their abuse had made that distinction, they would have been 
a little more sparing of it ; I do not know that it would have put an end to it 
altogether. 

6579. Is there any difference, with respect to the expenditure of income, between 
living in England on foreign commodities and living abroad ? — None whatever, that 
I can discover. If I live in London and eat nothing but French beef or French 
bread, and drink nothing but French wine, and if I go abroad and do the same 
thing, I do not see that it can make any difference whatever to the wealth of 
England. When I stay in London and consume nothing but what comes from 
abroad, I am the cause of an equivalent amount of British produce being sent 
out to procure those commodities ; and when I go abroad I do not live upon the 
bounty of the foreigner, but an equivalent amount of British produce is still sent 
after me for my support ; so that whether I go abroad or stay at home, is not a 
matter of the slightest importance. 

6580. Then you think that no one can admit the truth of the current opinions 
with respect to freedom of trade, without admitting the correctness of your doctrine 
as to absenteeism ? — I can easily conceive that a person who maintains that the 
importation of foreign produce into England is a disadvantage, should maintain 
that my notions about absenteeism are erroneous ; but all those persons who do 
not allow that the importation of foreign produce into England is injurious, be- 
cause in order to get that foreign produce you are obliged to send out an equiva- 
lent amount of British produce, must, in order to be consistent, agree with me. 

6581. Would there be any distinction between the effect of the remittance of 
Crown rents in Ireland which are paid to the State, and the remittance of any other 
rents to private individuals? — With respect to Crown rents, if by stopping their 
transmission from Ireland you obliged those who receive them here to go to Ireland 
to reside, there would be no difference whatever ; but if in case of your preventing 
the transmission of Crown rents from Ireland, there were no one to go back to it 
to consume those rents there, then, of course, Ireland would gain by it. 

6582. Supposing 1,000/. a year payable to the Duke of Devonshire, to be 
remitted to England and expended here, and suppose also a sum of 1,000/. a year 
payable out of Crown rents, and remitted to the Treasury here, as far as the interests 
of Ireland are concerned, would there be any difference between the one remittance 
of the 1,000/. and the other? — You must take this into view in arguing upon 
absenteeism, that if the remittances made to an absentee from Ireland were to be 
put an end to, he would be obliged to return home, because by the supposition he 
lives upon Irish produce wherever he goes, or upon foreign produce exchanged for 
Irish produce ; but supposing you were to prevent the remittance on account of the 
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Crown, the question is, would there be any individual to return to Ireland to con- 
sume the rent there ? If there were not, and it could be retained at home, Ireland 
would be so much the richer. 

6583. That principle would apply to both ; but so far as regards the mere effect 
0 f the transmission of the 1,000/., would not that be the same whether it was the 
property of the Crown or the property of individuals ? — The mere transmission 
would be the same. 

6584- Suppose that in place of a rent payable to absentee proprietors there were 
a tribute imposed upon Ireland for the benefit of England, would there be any dis- 
tinction between the case of the tribute and the case of the remittance of the absent 
party ? — As radical a difference as there is between light and darkness. In the one 
case, whatever the absentee rents may be calculated at, if you were to put a stop 
to their remittance the absentees would be compelled to go back to Ireland, and 
would consume their revenues there, the other people who are at present in Ireland 
being neither the better nor the worse for the change. But suppose that instead of 
the remittances being on account of absentees, you impose a tribute upon Ireland, 
that tribute would not go to support Irishmen abroad, and when it ceased there 
would be no one to go back to Ireland, and its amount would consequently be 
divided among the people. 

6585. So long as the tribute continues, would not the effect be the same? It 

would not be the same ; for remittances to absentees support Irish people at a dis- 
tance, whereas in the case of the tribute supposed you support only English 
people. 

6586. So far as the tribute or the remittance of rents represents labour, must not 
the result be precisely the same whether it be a tribute or a remittance of absentee 
rents ? — As far as respects labour it is the same ; but in sending a tribute you send 
it to a person that has no just claim upon Ireland, while in sending a rent to an 
absentee proprietor you send it to a person who, if you stop its transmission, will 
return to Ireland and consume it there. 

6587. You are understood to state that it is a matter of indifference whether 
a certain amount of revenue is spent in Ireland or elsewhere ; but is not much of 
every man’s revenue spent in such a manner as to give to other persons a profit 
upon their capital, which profit is probably accumulated and added to the capital, 

■ and therefore if revenue is spent in Ireland, is not it more likely to lead to the 
accumulation of Irish capital than if it is spent in other places ? — According to my 
view of the matter, the revenue of the absentee is quite as much spent in Ireland, 

. in so far as other parties are concerned, as if he continued to live in Ireland. 

Suppose you have an estate in Ireland and come to England, when you come here 
your steward or agent must lay out your rents on the purchase of Irish produce, in 
order that you may be able to exist here. Your rents would be paid to your agent 

■ in money, and this money would be laid out by him in the purchase of Irish com- 

. modifies, not precisely perhaps in the purchase of the same sort of commodities that 

, you would have purchased had you continued to reside in Ireland, but they will all 

1 be laid out in Irish commodities, and quite as much labour will be employed in 

, Ireland as if you continued to reside there. 

6588. You were understood to say, that no person in Ireland would be better or 
worse, in a pecuniary sense, for the residence of those who are now absentees ? — 
That is not exactly what I meant : the residence of a landlord would most likely 

p benefit the particular locality where he lives, the village nearest to him, and the 

. tradesmen with whom he dealt; but speaking generally, with respect to all Ireland, 

it signifies nothing, so far as the spending of revenue is involved, whether he lives 

there or in Canada. 

6589. Has your visit in Ireland, or your knowledge of it, enabled you to ascer- 
tain in what points the Irish peasant most indicates a state of destitution ? — He 
seems to be very ragged and very ill fed. 

■ 6590. In a former part of your evidence you alluded to the superior condition of 
the poor in the northern counties of England, as compared with those of the 

. southern districts, do you attribute that in any measure to the importation of Irish 

. produce into England? — No, I do not. In Northumberland and Berwickshire, 

, where the condition of the lower classes is as good, or perhaps I should say better 

. than in any other part of the empire, I am not aware that any Irish produce has 

. ? y er been imported into them ; but in so far as the importation of Irish produce 

1 into England tends to lessen the price of food, it of course improves the condition 

, of the whole people in England. 
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J. R. M'CuUoch, 6591. In proportion then as the produce of Ireland is imported into England, 

Esq. the condition of the English people is improved? — It is improved, not at all 

v ‘ because it is Irish produce, but because it is cheaper than English produce. The 

*5 J une > same thi n g would apply equally to an importation of cheaper Russian produce. 

1 30 6592. Do you conceive that the exportation of so much produce from Ireland 

has no effect upon the state of the population of that country ? — I do not conceive 
that it matters much in what the exports from a country are made. Irish corn i s 
only exported to England because it is an article which can be raised most advan- 
tageously in Ireland ; and because there is a demand in Ireland for colonial products, 
as su»ar, tea, coffee, & c. ; and for cloth, hardware, and a thousand other things, 
which the Irish get at the cheapest rate by sending their produce to England. 

6593. By what means does the English consumer pay for those Irish productions? 
— The people who consume them pay for them, in so far as they are received as 
remittances on account of absentees, by rents received in Ireland ; and in so far as 
they are bought by others, they are paid by an equivalent exportation, either of 
colonial produce, or of manufactured articles. 

6594. You were understood to say, that were an Irish absentee unable to procure 
those sums, he would be obliged to return to Ireland ; would no advantage accrue to 
his tenantry and to the people of Ireland generally, if the three millions of Irish 
revenue which are now supposed to be spent in England, or elsewhere, were ex- 
pended by those proprietors in Ireland ? — The three millions which are remitted to 
absentees here are all laid out in Ireland at present as they would be after they 
went home ; the locality of the consumption of those three millions is altered, but 
that is of no consequence. If you take the rent of any absentee landlord, and 
trace it, you will find that it is laid out, in the first instance, in the purchase of Irish 
commodities, which, or the products got for them, are sent to a neuse in Grosvenor- 
square instead of a house in Merrion-square. The demand for Irish produce is the 
same in either case, but the locality of the consumption is different. 

6595. Inasmuch as those exports from Ireland are in the shape of provisions 
which are consumed by the people of England, would not it follow, if the money 
which is paid for those productions were spent in Ireland, that those provisions 
would be consumed by the people of that country ? — No, it would not follow’. Sup- 
pose a landlord has 1,000/. a year paid to him, and that he resides in Ireland ; 
he goes into the Irish market for certain commodities that he wants, such as beef, 
bread and potatoes ; but he would not spend more perhaps than a third part of his 
revenue directly on Irish produce. He w ould lay out the great bulk of it directly 
upon English produce, because he would not get a hundred things that gentlemen 
must have without sending for them from England ; but to whatever extent his 
revenue is at present spent on Irish produce, it would be spent precisely to the 
same extent if he went abroad, but it might be spent on a difterent class of articles, 
through the agency of his steward. 

6596. Do you consider that this importation from Ireland to England confers no 
advantage upon the English people in the shape of provision ? — It certainly confers 
an advantage upon the English people, but it does that without doing any injury to 
the Irish people. We are benefited by our trade with America and Russia, but 
that is obtained without any injury being done to the Americans or the Russians. 

6597. Are not the English enabled to get those provisions which they require at 
a cheaper rate in consequence of that expenditure in England ? — Not in conse- 
quence of absentee expenditure in England. They are enabled to get their provi- 
sions cheap, because the Irish can produce those articles at a less cost than they 
can be produced here, and because it is advantageous for both parties that England 
should produce manufactures, and that Ireland should exchange corn and cattle for 
them. 

6598. You assume that all the revenue is spent and consumed, without leaving 
any vestige of production after it ; but if an Irish proprietor, by spending his 
revenue in Ireland, spends part of it in the employment of labour, which labour is 
productive of permanent value, will not Ireland be benefited by that portion of his 
revenue being so spent there, rather than its being transported to England, and 
spent in England ? — To whatever extent Ireland may be benefited by the expen- 
diture of a gentleman’s revenue in it when he lives there, to precisely the same 
extent will it be benefited when he goes out of it. His revenue must be spent in the 
first instance there, before he can get it to spend any where else. Though you lived 
in Ireland you could not buy the commodities you wanted twice over ; you would 
lay out your revenue once upon labour or upon commodities, or both ; and w'hen 
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you come to England the same revenue is still laid out on Irish commodities which J. R. M'Cullocki 



are sent over from Ireland to England, and exchanged against the English commo- 
dities you make use of. 

6599- Suppose a landlord receives for his rent 1,000 quarters of corn, and he 
consumes himself only 100 quarters, he will apply the other 900 quarters to the 
employment of labour of some sort for his use and gratification ; can it be the same 
thing to Ireland whether those 900 quarters of corn are employed in putting into 
activity Irish labour or in putting into activity English labour? — When the landlord 
referred to is in Ireland he exchanges those 900 quarters of corn for their value 
in other commodities; the people who make that exchange giving him the full 
equivalent of what they get. Let it now be supposed that he comes over to 
England, and that the identical 900 quarters are sent after him ; then the only 
difference would be that, in the first case, there would be more wheat atiu less of 
other things among the people of Ireland, and in the latter case, less of wheat and 
more of other things. 

6600. Suppose, on the one hand, an Irish proprietor residing in England, and 
expending a certain proportion of his rent in paying his bailiff, his gardener and all 
the domestic establishment around him, they being English; and suppose, on the 
other hand, he resides in Ireland, and lays out the same quantity of his income in 
the payment of the same class of persons, they being Irish and resident in Ireland ; 
will not that, so far as it goes, make a distinction between the two cases? — The only 
effect of absenteeism upon the demand for labour depends on what has now been 
stated. If an Irish gentlemen, when he goes abroad, does not take Irish servants 
along with him, but dismisses his coachman, butler, valet, &c. there will be a small 
excess of such persons. But that is an effect incident only to the commencement 
of absenteeism ; after it has been fairly set agoing and established, it disappears 
entirely. 

6601. As far as regards the supposed case, must not the difference be, that in the 
one case you have an Irish bailiff, an Irish gardener, and an Irish land steward, 
and in the other case, an English bailiff’, an English gardener, and an English land 
steward? — A man spending revenue has no use whatever for a bailiff or a land 
steward ; the difference would be restricted to coachmen, grooms and valets, and 
servants of that sort. In the evidence that I gave before the Irish Committee in 
1825, I stated that so tar as the dismissal of menials went, it would make a trifling 
difference at the commencement of the practice of absenteeism, but not aftewards. 
As far as respects the demand for persons employed in industrious undertakings, 
absenteeism makes no change at all. 



6602. An Irish absentee landlord is supplied with the means of living by the 
export of certain commodities from Ireland in the shape of provisions; do you think 
it is as advantageous to Ireland that those provisions should be consumed by the 
English as by the Irish peasantry ? — What 1 say is this, that if the landlord remains 
in Ireland, and gives his provisions to Irishmen, he will do so only because he gets 
their value in some other species of Irish produce ; if he come to England, and the 
provisions be sent after him here, then, instead of exchanging them for an equivalent 
amount of Irish produce, he will exchange them for an equivalent amount of Eng- 
lish produce; but I do not admit that Ireland loses any thing by this, or that 
England gains any thing, except so far as the Irish provisions may be cheaper than 
those of England. 



6603. Would it be the same thing whether the provisions were consumed by the 
English or by the Irish peasantry? — If the landlord chose to make a donation of 
the provisions to the Irish without exacting a full equivalent for them, then it would 
not be the same thing ; but otherwise it would be immaterial. 

6604. For the proportion of those provisions sent from Ireland, which are applied 
to the revenue of the absentee proprietor, what does Ireland get in return ?— She 
pays the rents of the absentees ; she feeds and clothes those persons in England 
she would have to feed and clothe at home were there no absentees. 

6605. And then who would consume the productions of the land in the shape of 
corn, cattle and so forth ? — The Irish landlords, if they went back to their own 
country, would there consume in one shape or another the whole value of their 
rents. If the Irish commodities produced at the present time be the same sort of 
commodities on which rents would be laid out when absenteeism ceased, no change 
whatever would be experienced; but if they be not the same sort of commodities, 
then the landlords would first of all buy Irish commodities, and send those Irish 
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J. Jt. M'Culloch, commodities to England, or elsewhere, and take back equivalent English or foreign 
E«q- | commodities to Ireland. 

' — 6606. Taking the case that they were the same sort of commodities, what would 

35 June, become of those commodities, applying it particularly to provisions ’—Then the 

l83 °‘ absentees would get them into their families in Ireland, and consume them there; 

but I do not see what advantage is to result from that to any one else in Ireland. 

6607. The question refers to the supposed case of a thousand quarters, and it 
applies to that part which would not be consumed in their own families r — I presume 
the 900 quarters alluded to in the previous questions as being consumed by other 
persons, are not given to them as a donation or free gift. I suppose that the land- 
lord only gives them to others on condition of his receiving their full value i n 
some other species of produce. Now suppose that he goes to England, and that 
the 900 quarters are sent after him, there is 900 quarters of corn less in Ireland, 
but then there is obviously the value of that corn in other produce in the hands of 
other persons more than would have been had he continued at home. 

6608. Would not the continued residence of those persons in Ireland so much 
ameliorate the state of society in that country as to enable the population to consume 
those productions which are now consumed in another country ? — That is a question 
which does not admit of a positive answer. Were all the absentees to return to 
Ireland, they might so much improve particular species of industry, that the things 
that are now imported from England might be produced in Ireland. But I look 
upon this as being extremely doubtful ; and I do not see what advantage would 
flow from it. At present, owing to the prevalence of absenteeism, the industry of 
Ireland is turned into those channels in which she has naturally an advantage over 
England ; but were the absentees to go back, and attempt to establish manufactures 
in which the English have decided advantage, they would be doing any thing but 
a benefit to Ireland. 

6609. Is it not reasonable to suppose, that had absenteeism not been the practice 
there, there would have been a very different state of things as regards the popu- 
lation at the present day ’ — I do not see any grounds for supposing that it would 
have been materially different. 

6610. With respect to the 900 quarters which the landlord is assumed to 
employ, not in the consumption of his own family, but in giving occupation to the 
labour of others ; is it not probable that the persons by whom those 900 quarters 
were consumed would reproduce value somewhat greater than the value of that 
which they consume themselves, and to that extent w ould not Ireland be benefited 
by that ? — This is really a case of mere barter. You say that the 900 quarters 
would be laid out in Ireland, which is true ; but all that is meant by their being 
laid out is merely that they are exchanged or bartered for an equivalent amount of 
some other species of produce. This other produce goes into the house of the 
landlord in Ireland, and is consumed by his family. When he becomes an absentee, 
and comes to England, the 900 quarters are sent after him, and he barters them 
here for English commodities. Now as profits do not depend upon exchanges or 
barter, but upon more produce being raised in a given time than is consumed in 
that time ; the people of Ireland gain nothing by the exchange in the first instance, 
for they give value for every thing that they get; and the only advantage that we 
gain by it is the advantage arising from our getting an article for less than would be 
required to produce it here. 

661 1. In this supposed case of the 900 quarters, supposing an individual living 
in Ireland consuming 100 quarters, would not the 900 remaining find their way into 
the best market, where they would be sold precisely as they are at present ; and as 
far as the 1,000 quarters are concerned, would it be any greater difference beyond 
the consumption of the 100 quarters in Ireland rather than the consumption of the 
whole 1,000 quarters in England ? — They would probably find their way to the best 
market; but in whatever way they might come here, there could not be any difference 
to Ireland : in the one case they are exchanged for a full equivalent of Irish produce, 
and in the other they are sent to the absentee landlord, because they are the most 
advantageous article to remit. 

6612. Do you know the opinion of Mr. Ricardo upon this subject? — I do : his 
opinion was identical with mine. He held, that in so far as respects the spending 
of revenue, absenteeism was in no respect injurious. 

6613. Do you know the opinion of Mr. Mill upon this subject? — I believe it is 
the same as my own. 

6614. Do you know the opinion of Mr. Tooke? — I believe it also is the same. 

6615. Are 
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6615. Are you able to state what was the opinion given by Mr. Leslie Foster? — 
Jn Mr. Leslie Foster’s Essay upon Commercial Exchange, published in 1 804, there 
is a most able exposition of the true doctrine as to absenteeism. Had I been 
acquainted with Mr. Foster’s publication at the time I was examined in 1825, 

I would have referred the Committee to it. 

6616. Can you give the Committee an extract of his opinion? — I have brought 
an extract of his opinion, and I think it will be no very easy task to overturn it. 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows:'] 

“ The absentees have ever been considered as the great grievance of Ireland ; 
but the mode of their operation, and the effects that they produce, seem very 
different from those which are generally attributed to them. Let us first consider 
the operation which they exerted previous to the system of raising the Irish loans 
in England, and which they must exert again whenever that system is laid aside, 
and we shall next consider in what manner their operation is influenced by that 
system. Supposing, then, no loans to be raised in England, and it appears that 
the first and immediate effect which their residence abroad produces is to force 
an excess of Irish exports above imports, and to the same value as the remit- 
tances which are made to them. Let us suppose the case of a single absentee 
proprietor, who has an estate in Ireland of the value of 20,000/. per annum ; his 
rents must be remitted to him either in gold or bills of exchange ; if they are 
remitted in gold, an increase of Irish produce must be sent out to recover specie to 
an equal amount as indispensable to the circulation of Ireland, and therefore may 
be considered as having been sent out, in the first instance, in discharge of that 
remittance : the reason that such should be the inevitable consequence of a balance 
of debt has been already so fully stated that it is unnecessary to repeat it ; but the 
fact is, that the remittances to absentees are seldom or never made in specie ; this 
was fully admitted in the evidence taken by the Select Committee. Even in the 
north of Ireland, where the rents are paid in gold, the gold does not leave the 
country ; the remittances, for a reason which shall be stated hereafter, are made 
in bills at a course of exchange not sufficiently high to tempt the gold out of the 
country ; but when the remittances are made in bills of exchange, it is so obvious 
that they are ultimately paid for in Irish produce, that it is scarcely necessary to 
illustrate it, for if the bill of exchange be drawn in Ireland upon London, and 
bought by the agent in Ireland to be remitted to the proprietor, it has necessarily 
been drawn in consequence of a demand which the Irish importing merchant has 
upon England. If, on the other hand, the bill be drawn by the absenteee in Lon- 
don, or his agent or banker in Dublin, it cannot be sold on the exchange in 
London, unless to some merchant who has imported, or is going to import, com- 
modities from Ireland ; or if we suppose that for want of a customer in London 
the bill is remitted to Ireland in the first instance for payment, and that specie 
in consequence is imported, still that must occasion an exportation of produce to 
recover specie to an equal amount. Perhaps the most correct mode of consider- 
ing the effect of absentees in the abstract would be, that had they continued in 
Ireland they would have given birth to a quantity of produce equal in value to 
their rents, and consumed it in Ireland ; but that living in England they still give 
birth to an equal amount of Irish produce, but consume it in England. The pro- 
ductions of Irish industry, and the consumption of it, are equal in both cases ; but 
in the latter the produce passes through the custom-house in its way to the con- 
sumer, and thereupon falls under observation ; but though the quantities produced 
and consumed in both case appear to be the same in value, they are certainly 
different in the nature of the items of which they are composed, the Irish produce, 
which would have been consumed in Ireland had the proprietor remained at home, 
would have been such as his taste and pleasure should have dictated, but on his 
emigration they become such as the foreign market shall demand. The consumers 
also are different, for it is not to be supposed that the absentee spends his income 
in the purchase of Irish commodities, on the contrary, he spends his Irish rents in 
the encouragement of English industry ; but then he is the cause that others 
become the consumers of Irish produce of another description, and to an equal 
amount. The Irish producers are also different. Had the proprietor remained at 
home, he would have called forth industry probably on his own estate, and in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; but when settled in England, the proprietor of an estate 
in Munster may, perhaps, to a much greater degree, encourage the industry of 
Ulster. It is he indeed that gives birth to the quantity of produce, but the quality 
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must be decided by the demand of the foreign market. It is this circumstance 
perhaps, more than any other, which has made the absentee the object of jealousv 
in Ireland. The traveller who sees the neglected fields and miserable habitations 
of his tenants, often can trace out by hedges and ditches the line of demarcation 
between the estates of the absentee and the resident ; but as he cannot see, so he 
omits to recollect the circumstance that the prosperity of the tenants of the resi- 
dent may properly be a consequence of the demand for their produce, occasioned 
by the absentee.” 

6617. With reference to your explanation of the manner in which the operation 
takes place of making remittances to absentees, in which you spoke of rent being 
applied to purchase raw produce, and the raw produce being remitted, is it not the 
common course to purchase bills of exchange by the agents of landlords, and then 
to remit the bills of exchange payable in London? — No doubt these are the steps 
of the process as far as the landlord is concerned ; but then the bills of exchange 
are either drawn against produce already exported from Ireland, or produce to be 
exported from Ireland. 

6618. Then this bill of exchange is a bill drawn by the Irish merchant, and 
made payable in England for Irish produce exported ? — Exactly so. 

6619. Then, in point of fact, the Irish rent that is given for this bill of exchange 
remains in Ireland ? — The money rent, unquestionably ; it is laid out on the pur- 
chase of Irish commodities, precisely as it would have been if the landlord had 
remained in Ireland. 

6620. Then the Irish money rent is in this way left in Ireland, and applied to 
the purchase of commodities, by which a system of exportation is maintained? — 
No doubt of it. 

6621. Then, in point of fact, the money which an Irish absentee spends in 
England, being money he receives for bills, is nothing but English money ? — There 
is no exportation of money from Ireland 10 England ; all that remains at home. 

6622. Then the money paid to the agent for the bill of exchange, being 
expended on Irish produce to be exported, is expended as much in employing 
labour in Ireland, and in reproduction there, as if the Irish landlord lived upon 
his estate, and received the rent in his pocket in Ireland as a resident landlord ? — 
There is not the shadow of a difference, that I am aware of. 

6623. So that the landlord, in expending his revenue as an absentee upon 
articles grown in Ireland, and exported to England, gives just as much employ- 
ment to labour, and contributes just as much to the general prosperity of the 
country, so far as regards the mere question of money concerns, as if he staid at 
home.'' — 'I here can only be this difference, that the revenue may not be laid out 
upon the same articles. At present it is laid out upon those articles that are suitable 
for the English markets ; and if the absentees were to return home, it might be laid 
out partly in other articles more suitable for the Irish markets : but though the 
channels of expenditure may be a little varied, the total amount of expenditure is 
precisely the same. 

6624. Then, in truth, the whole effect of an Irish landlord being an absentee 
is a different distribution of his income in employing labour in production in 
Ireland r— Exactly so. There is a little alteration of the channels of expenditure : 
but that is all. 

6625. W hat you mean to say is, that the mere consumption of revenue does not 
add to the wealth of the community in which it is spent? — That the mere con- 
sumption of any thing, as revenue, cannot add to the wealth of the community in 
which it is consumed is obvious. 

6626. Do you see any difference between the effect of absentee rents remitted, 
if they are the produce of manufacturing industry ; as, for instance, if the absentee 
rents of a northern proprietor are the produce of the linen manufacture carried on 
upon his property, and absentee rents which are the result of the remittances of raw 
produce ? Of course I see a difference in the commodities exported from Ireland ; 
but I see no grounds for concluding that the export of the one is more advan- 
tageous than that of the other. If raw produce be exported in pieference to linen 
or manufactured gdods, it is only because the people who produce it consider it 
more advantageous for themselves to produce it than to produce any thing else; 
and as they are the best judges of what is for their own interest, it follows that, in 
* ICUmStanCGS case > * s tb® best sort of remittance. 

0627. Do you think it makes any difference whether the Irish produce sold for 
the benefit of the absentee rent is the raw produce of the country, or manufactured 

produce ?— 
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produce ? — I do not think it makes any difference. The absentee rents will be laid J. R. M'Culloch, 
out in what the merchants who make the remittance consider the most advantageous Esq. * 
mode of trading with England. / 

6628. Does not the remittance of the absentee rents, which has been estimated 35 June, 

by some witnesses before this Committee as high as from 2,000,000/. to 3,000,000/., l8 3 °- 

contribute very considerably to the increase of the revenue of Great Britain arising 

from taxes ? — I should think it did somewhat. 

6629. Do you not conceive that, assuming the amount to be 3,000,000/. or any 
other given sum, which becomes the means of supporting the class of community 
who live in England upon absentee rents, that it rather contributes more than the 
mere amount of money would represent, as compared with 3,000,000/. taken gene- 
rally from the productive industry of Great Britain?— No; I should think rather 
the contrary. The most part of the absentees are wealthy people, and I should 
think that their expenditure would rather yield upon the whole less to the revenue 
than an equal expenditure by people of small fortunes; but I should think the 
difference was very trifling either way. 

6630. If consumed in Ireland, the taxation of Ireland being less than the taxa- 
tion of England, would not the public revenue be diminished in that same propor- 
tion? — If the absentees, upon going back to Ireland, were to be less taxed there 
than they are taxed here, there would be, of course, a diminution of taxation to 
that amount. 

6631. If there were no absentees in England from Ireland, would there not be 
a less export of Irish produce to England? — I think there would. 

6632. Then there would remain the same quantity of money in England to be 
expended as before, and in the expenditure of that might there not be as much 
taxation afforded ? — If the absentees were to return to Ireland, there would be in 
so far a smaller amount of income spent in England than there is at this moment ; 
and as that income is spent partly in taxed commodities, the public revenue of the 
empire would, of course, be less, if taxation be lighter in Ireland than in England. 

6633. Then it would not be a total extinction of the taxes now paid, but only 
a lesser amount of taxes ? —Only a lesser amount of taxes, in proportion to the 
difference of taxation in the two countries. 

6634. In the year 1825, in your examination upon this subject, the following 
question and answer occurred : “ Will you have the kindness to state what your 
“ view of absenteeism is, as a great moral and political question, as applicable to 
“ Ireland ? — From all the information that I have been able to obtain from reading 
“ books on the state of Ireland, and conversing with such Irish gentlemen as I have 
“ met with, I should think that in a moral point of view Ireland did not lose very 
“ much by the want of the absentee landlords.” Do you still adhere to the opinion 
you then gave ? — As the greater portion of the absentees are people of very large 
fortune, I should think their return to Ireland would have comparatively little 
influence in a morai point of view. No country, I incline to think, loses any thing 
very material, in so far as morals are concerned, by the absence of people of very 
large fortune. The people whose absence it loses by are those of middling for- 
tunes ; respectable country gentlemen, who are not so very far removed from the 
sphere of the great bulk of the people as those possessed of very large fortunes 
usually are. The influence of such a person as the Duke of Devonshire or Lord 
Lansdowne going to Ireland would not be nearly so great upon the mass of the com- 
munity, as if the income either of these noblemen enjoys were divided among 
a number of individuals, giving them 2,000 /. or 3,000/. a year each. 

6635- Do you adhere to the opinion you gave before, or have you varied it? — 

No; I am inclined to think that it is very nearly accurate. 

6636. Then having established that in an economical point of view absenteeism 
is no evil, and having also stated, in adherence to your former opinion, that in 
a moral and political point of view Ireland does not lose much by the want of the 
absentee landlords, are the Committee to conclude that upon the whole absenteeism 
is no evil at all ? — If the question be confined solely to the case qf Ireland, though 
I would not say that it is no evil at all in a moral point of view, yet I do not 
believe that it is a very material one. 

6637* Can you say what is given in return to Ireland for that portion of the pro- 
duce which goes to the expenditure of absentee proprietors in England ? — The 
return is, that she gets the absentees kept in England ; she gets those persons kept 
here, who, if there were a stoppage of their remittances, she would be obliged to 

665. 4 K 4 keep 
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J. R. M‘CuUoch, keep at home ; and she keeps them cheaper in England than she can keep them at 

Esq. home, a fact which is evinced by the circumstance of their coming over here. 

^ 6638. Do you conceive that the emigration of the Irish people here in harvest 

25 June, has the effect generally of reducing the wages in England, and of lowering the con- 

1 3 °‘ dition of the English population ? — I think the emigration alluded to, if it be any 

thing considerable, must reduce the rate of wages in England, and must conse- 
quently so far depress the condition of English labourers. 

6639. Supposing, for instance, that under the operation of the poor laws the 
population of an English parish can be kept so low as to have a sufficient number of 
labourers for the purpose of the spring work, but not sufficient for the purpose of 
harvest work, is not the introduction of Irish labour for the short period of the 
harvest, ceasing with that necessity, the means of enabling that parish to keep down 
its population beyond the exact amount which would be necessary for the work of 
the other periods of the year P — I believe that the whole work would be done • 
perhaps the labourers would work a greater number of hours, and work harder ; but 
in all parishes there is always a capability of doing more work than is actually done • 
and I think the effect of the importation of the Irish labourers would be to prevent 
the poor of that parish from getting a sum of money into their hands which they 
would otherwise have got. 

6640. You have stated a number of authorities in favour of the theory you have 
laid down upon the subject of absenteeism ; can you state whether there are any 
authorities on the other side ? — I am not aware of any. 

6641. Are you aware of what the opinions of Mr. Malthus are upon the subject? 
— No, I am not aware. I suspect he does not agree entirely with me; but l do 
not know what are his views on the subject. 

6642. Can you state, with respect to the general principles you have laid down 
upon the subject of the poor laws with respect to their effect upon population, 
whether there are any authorities the other way ? — I do not think, so far at least as 
I have been able to learn, that there are any writers of authority previously to the 
publication of Mr. Malthus’s book, who maintained that the operation of the poor 
laws of England was to increase population and lower wages. 

6643. You have spoken as to the principle of the poor laws, and the constitution 
of a legal right in Ireland, on the part of the poor, to require assistance ; do you em- 
brace in that the able-bodied poor? — Yes ; I embrace every person, able-bodied or 
not, who has not the means of subsistence. 

6644. Would you propose that relief should be given to the able-bodied poor in 
money or in work ? — I would be inclined to leave that to the discretion of the 
farmers and landlords. If they considered it was more likely to prevent the increase 
of pauperism to make them work for their wages, I would allow them to do so, or to 
administer the relief in any way that they judged best. 

6645. Can you conceive a system of giving relief to the able-bodied poor in the 
way of work, without giving them relief in work in which there are already persons 
engaged in the same community r — I should think it was extremely probable that 
they would be employed in the same sort of work already carried on in the commu- 
nity ; but it is quite conceivable that those employing might build workhouses, or 
establish factories, for the production of commodities that were not already pro- 
duced in the country, and which they might produce by the aid of those able-bodied 
labourers. 

6646. Do you conceive it very likely that in Ireland the able-bodied poor would 
be employed in workhouses in the production of any articles which they could not 
procure for themselves on cheaper terms elsewhere ? — I do not think it very likely; 
on the contrary I think it would be extremely unlikely that paupers should be era 
ployed in any way so as to make them produce as much as independent labourers 
would produce if engaged in the same sort of work. 

6647. Would you suggest that they should be employed in any work in its own 
nature unprofitable ? — I would not suggest anything whatever about the method of 
employing them. I would leave that to the judgment of the parties upon whom 
I would throw' the expense of maintaining them. 

6648. Do you think the amount of expense that would be administered would 
be as likely to be productive if employed under such a forced diversion of capital, as 
it would if employed in the natural manner? — No ; I do not think it would be so 
likely to be employed profitably. That is one of the disadvantages attending a 
system of poor laws ; but I think that the loss occasioned in this way is very much 
overbalanced by the advantages that would result from it. 

« 6649. Confining 
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6649. Confining the examination at present to the disadvantages, and leaving the J. R. M‘Culloch, 
balance to be afterwards struck by a reference to the former part of your examina- Esq- 

tion, would it be possible, for instance, if the weavers of any town are out of ' ^ ' 

employ ment > to employ those weavers within a workhouse, without materially 25 June, 
lowering the wages of the weavers out of doors ? — I do not know, under the circum- l83 °' 
stances of the case that is supposed, that it would be possible to employ them in 

that way without having the anticipated effect ; but I do not see any reason why 
they should be employed in that way. 

6650. Supposing the paupers of Mary-le-bone parish to be employed in breaking 
stones for macadamizing the streets at the parish expense, must not that produce 
a fall of wages of the labourers who would otherwise be candidates for breaking 
stones P — If there be no greater demand for broken stones, if you cannot break 
them cheaper by means of those labourers, and if more be broken, that would 
certainly lower the wages of those previously engaged in the business. 

6651. You stated that this species of compulsory work would be less profitable, 
and consequently would be dearer than natural work ? — Generally speaking, I should 
conceive it would. 

6652. Is not that the result of all the experiments which have been tried as 
between workhouse or compulsory labour and free labour ? — Generally speaking, 
it is. 

6653. To the amount to which poor’s rates were levied upon the land of Ire- 
land, would it not diminish the means which now exist of the farmers and landed 
proprietors to give occupation to labour ? — It might for a very short time perhaps 
lessen the sum that they can apply to the employment of labour ; but then, to 
whatever extent it might take paupers oat of the market and employ them in any- 
thing else, it would to that extent lessen the competition of those paupers against 
the labourers employed at this moment. 

6654. Then unless you can find out some new labour in which persons are not 
now employed, must not every forced application of labour by a parish have the 
effect of reducing the rate of wages? — It is scarcely possible to imagine any 
parish in which you may not employ labourers or paupers in some way in which 
others are not employed ; you may employ them in making new roads, or im- 
proving old ones, or in a hundred different things in which they would not come 
into contact with any person already employed. 

6655- You have already stated that you do not wish to recommend any mode 
of employment that would be unprofitable ; if those works would be in themselves 
profitable, by w hich is meant yielding the ordinary rate of profit, why are not they 
^undertaken without any forced diversion of capital ? — I do not propose making 
any forced diversion of capital. All that I propose is this, that it shall be made 
a law that the poor shall be maintained ; but as to the way in which you should 
maintain them, whether you should give them a provision without employing them, 
or set them to some sort of work, is what I do not presume to give any opinion 
upon. 

6656. Are you not of opinion that any tax, whether for the support of the State 
or for the relief of the poor, is a forced interference, as contradistinguished from the 
natural application of capital for the purposes of industry ? — It is so far a forced 
interference. 

6657. Do you rely, as a mode of permanently improving any country, upon 
a forced diversion of any portion of the resources of the State, rather than upon the 
natural development of industry and the operation of natural causes ? — I do, in so 
far as respects the management of the poor. I conceive that their precarious situa- 
tion, the inclination which many of them evince to gratify their passions without 
cautiously weighing the consequences of their conduct, the recklessness they so 
frequently discover when any circumstance occurs to throw them out of employ- 
ment, the vast importance of preventing them from falling at any time into a state 
of despair, and of preventing their numbers from becoming excessive, are enough to 
vindicate the policy of endeavouring to interest the upper classes of society in their 
welfare, and so that they may not have the means of multiplying their numbers or 
of lowering their condition so much as they otherwise would probably do. 

6658. In using the expression “ interest the upper classes,” do you mean, not 
the moral and political interest, which must exist independently of an alteration of 
the law, but a direct pecuniary interest, which would be the result of making their 
ooglect the cause of a pecuniary burden? — I mean that. The moral interest is 
always in existence; you have it at this moment. But the additional stimulus 

665. 4 L I propose 
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J. R. McCulloch, I propose would, as it strikes me, operate upon many that the other does not 
Es q* operate upon. 

x 6659. Then is it your suggestion that the interest of parties is best to be secured 

25 June, by a legislative interference with their actions, rather than leaving them to find out 

1 3 °‘ what their own interest is, and to act voluntarily upon the knowledge of such inte- 

rest ? — Not in all cases, nor in the case of people who have anything to lose 
But in the case of the vast majority of the poor of Ireland, who have nothing to 
lose, who cannot make their situation worse hy any thing that they can do, who 
are already immersed so deeply in poverty that they cannot deteriorate their con- 
dition, I certainly think that, in order to improve the condition of those persons 
you should endeavour to interest, as far as possible, the upper classes in their 
improvement. 

6660. You suggest that such interest would be obtained, not by an increase of the 
moral tie, which will not be changed by the law, but by giving the tie of a more 
direct interest and more urgent necessity in thinning the population on those estates, 
and of consolidating those farms and introducing a better species of husbandry ?— 
The moral ties would all remain as they are ; and I would give them this additional 
tie. I perhaps overrate its influence ; but I think it would be very powerful. 

666 1. Has Scotland been in any degree subject to the same evils that prevail in 
Ireland, with reference to the number and poverty of the lower orders ? — I do not 
think that there are too many people in Scotland, or that it is in the least over- 
peopled. There may, perhaps, be an excess of population in Lanarkshire and some 
of the Highland islands ; but, generally speaking, it is not over-peopled. 

6662. Then this state of things has arisen without the aid of poor laws? — No ; 
they have in Scotland a system of poor laws, which is precisely the same in point 
of principle, though differently administered, as the English poor laws. 

6663. Are you aware that there are not 1 0 parishes north of the Forth and the Clyde 
in which the assessment principle prevails ? — I am quite aware that there are very 
few ; but then I am also aware of the system of management by which they avert 
the assessment, and which is in many cases almost identical with an assessment. 

666 4. Have the landlords of Scotland been influenced by an apprehension of the 
charge that Avould arise from the poor-law system in their management of their 
estates ? — I believe they have been and are very powerfully influenced by this 
apprehension. Landlords, in parishes where there is no assessment for the poor, 
know very well that if they were to allow their estates to be occupied in such 
a way as to give them the chance of having a large number of poor, they would be 
subject to an assessment ; and, therefore, they do all that they can to prevent their 
estates being split into small farms and to prevent the building of cottages. 

6665. Do you think that as good a system prevails in the management of Scotch 
estates in those parishes in which there is no assessment as in those in which there 
is one ? — I would not say that the apprehension of assessment has the same degree 
of influence as the reality ; but I know that, speaking generally, the wish to keep 
away the occasion for assessment, by preventing the multiplication of occupations 
and cottages, is felt all over the country. 



Martis, 29 ° die Junii , 1830 . 

The Reverend Henry Sill, called in ; and Examined. 



®ev. 6666. WHERE do you reside? — At Burton, in Westmorland. 

He nry S ill. 6667. Are you a magistrate in that county?— Yes, and in the county of Lan- 
39 June, caster. 

1830. 666.8. Have your magisterial duties in Westmorland led you to pay any atten- 

tion to the question of the removal of the Irish poor from England, and to the 
expenses incident to their removal ? — Not so immediately the Irish poor, as the 
Scotch paupers. 

6669. Have you given attention to the question of removals, and to the ex- 
penses incident to them? — Certainly, for eight years; ever since the year 1820, in 
which year they were first authorized to be removed. 

6670. Have you reduced any observations upon this subject into a written shape, 

which 
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which you could lay before the Committee? — I have a printed letter, which I ad- 
^essed to Lord Lowther upon the subject, and a schedule accompanying it. 

[The Witness delivered, in the same , which is as follows :] 



M y Lord, x 1 th May 1829. 

In this letter I compress the subject of Irish paupers’ removal, which for many months 
I have brought before you. Before 1819, Scotch and Irish paupers (in England) were 
deemed casual poor, and were not removeable. This imposed a heavy tax on parishes where 
the Irish congregated. To remedy this, Mr. S. Bourne’s Act very wisely authorized their 
removal. In framing that Act, the expense of removal was a point of difficulty. If, accord- 
ing to the general law of England, the removing parish was to bear the expense; the bur- 
dened parishes would not be properly relieved. In this difficulty the mode of removing 
vagrants by the Act of 1744 was adopted. If the present cheap and expeditious conveyance 
by steam had existed, Mr. S. Bourne (I am authorised to say) would not, in the removal of 
paupers, have adopted the mode provided for vagrants. It is good policy to assimilate the 
laws of the united kingdom when it can safely and beneficially be done. The assimilation 
of pauperism to vagrancy, by partially uniting two distinct things, causes confusion. This 
is strongly shown in tne Report of the Committee of last Session on this subject. The 
House appointed the Committee to consider the laws relating to the removal of Irish 
paupers. The Committee say they were appointed to consider the laws relating tovagrants. 
Here it may be observed, in justification of that Committee, that the evidence given to it is 
extremely meagre, defective and vague. It shows an evil previously known to every one, 
but neither shows the causes nor points out the remedy. From such evidence no useful 
conclusion could be drawn. With better information, the repeal of Mr. S. Bourne’s Act 
would not have been recommended, nor Sir J. R. G. Graham’s bill introduced. The 
principal and immediate evils of the present mode of removing Irish paupers from the 
metropolis are these: — 

1st. It imposes a tax of 96,000/. a year on the counties named in the annexed schedule. 

2d. It yearly spreads over those counties 12,000 paupers converted into vagrants, causing 
thereby an extensive increase of crime. 

3d. At Bristol it causes a conversion of Irish into Scotch paupers, and thereby imposes 
a heavy expense and an extension of the evils of vagrancy on the counties of Gloucester, 
Worcester, Stafford, Chester, Lancaster, Westmorland and Cumberland. 



4th. By imposing this heavy tax and heavier evil of vagrancy on other counties, the three 
metropolitan counties relieve themselves of a tax of 14,000 1. a year ; for which sum the 
removals would be effectually and properly made, which are so ineffectually and mischievously 
attempted by the present faulty system, at a yearly expense of 96,000 1. 

The question now arises : — Is the present mode of removal legal ? — If it is — the law — if it 
is not — the practice, should be immediately amended. I venture to say the present practice is 
not only absurd and very mischievous, but is illegal. The Act says, they are to be sent 
“ by the next direct way.” By the present mode of removal a tax of nearly 100,000-/. a year 
is imposed on the counties named below, and 12,000 paupers, converted into vagrants, are 
annually spread over those counties, to inflict on the public the evils attendant on vagrant 
life, that fruitful source of crime. If Chief J ustice Best will look at this real cause of increased 
crime, he will not again go to National Schools for an imaginary one. The .present practice 
k to order the pauper to Bristol or Liverpool, thence to sail to Ireland. Is this legal? The 
law says they are to be sent “ by the next direct way.” A pauper sent direct by sea from 
London reaches Ireland in three or four days, for less than 1 /. By Liverpool he is three or 
four weeks on the journey, at an expense of 6/. It has been said, a straight line over land 
and sea, from London to Ireland, by Bristol or Liverpool, is a less distance than by the 
Thames and the channels, and therefore is the “ direct way” of the Act. I dare not stultify 
the legislature of 1744, by saying they intended this mathematical construction of their 
Act; that a way which takes a month’s time and 61 . expense is more direct than one which 
takes four days, and less than 1 /. expense. It has also been said, the Act orders a passing 
from county to county ; and without such previous passing a magistrate is not authorised to 
send a pauper to Ireland. Let us see if this be so — The Vagrant Act of 1 744 (which is not 
in this respect repealed by Mr. Estcourt’s Act) provides, that where the vagrant’s settlement 
ls not within the county where he is apprehended, he shall be passed from county to county 
till he reaches his settlement. If the vagrant be a native of Ireland the Act authorises any 
Magistrate, in any sea port, to order the master of any vessel in such port, bound to any port 
in Ireland, to convey such vagrant, and imposes a penalty in case of refusal. The Act, no 
doubt, authorises the vagrant to be passed from county to county ; if it did not, how 
could an English vagrant, whose settlement is in a distant county, ever reach that 
settlement; or how could an Irish vagrant, apprehended in an inland county ever reach 
that kingdom ? Besides, passing a vagrant from county to county for a hundred years, 
will never pass him to Ireland. It will indeed pass him from an inland to a maritime 
county, where he can be put on board a vessel and sail to Ireland; which is just what 
the legislature of 1744 intended. In these provisions of the Act of 1744, I see sound 
snd wise legislation which ought to exempt that Parliament from the stultification which 
a defence of the present measure charges it with. Excepting the metropolis (from 
which 16,000 Irish paupers have been removed in one year) Manchester is the place 
665. 4 L 2 where 
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Eev. where the greatest number of Irish paupers congregate. The Lancashire magistrate 

Henry Sill. remove them to Ireland direct. If the construction be correct, that the Act requires a p r = 

^ / vious passing from county to county, then Lancashire illegally taxes itself five or six 

so June, thousand pounds a year, and, equally illegally, relieves other counties from a tax 0 f 
1830. ' many times that amount. If that construction be not correct, the metropolitan counties 
illegally relieve themselves from a tax of 14,000 /. a year, and as illegally impose on other 
counties a tax of 96,000 1 . a year. After the repeated trouble your Lordship has had on this 
subject for many months, I rejoice in thinking this is my concluding communication. The 
whole turns on one point: Are these removals according to law, “ by the next direct way?” 
Either the law or the practice will, I trust, receive immediate amendment. A receiving, 
vessel on the Thames, with a continuance of the present establishments at Bristol and 
Liverpool, will be sufficient to effect a proper removal, and that to be at the expense of the 
removing parish. In this manner other paupers are removed, and not at the expense of 
counties, in the way vagrants are removed. 

I am, my Lord, yours. See. 8tc. 



The Viscount Lowther. 




Henry Sill. 


SCHEDULE. 


London to Liverpool. 


London to Bristol. 


Bristol to Scotland. 


Middlesex. 

Herts. 

Middlesex. 

Herts. 

Bedford. 

Bucks. 

Northampton. 

Warwick. 

Stafford. 

Chester. 

Lancaster. 


Middlesex 

Bucks. 

Berks. 

Wilts. 

Berks. 

Wilts. 

Gloucester. 


Bristol. 

Gloucester. 

Worcester. 

Stafford. 

Chester. 

Lancaster. 

Westmorland. 

Cumberland. 


5 Counties— 14 Fees. 


I 8 Counties — 16 Fees. 

I These paupers passed from 
Bristol as Scotch, are Irish 
Paupers from the Metro- 
polis. 


9 Counties — 22 Fees. 





6671. Can you state what the expense is of passing a pauper from London to 
Ireland direct by sea ? — The sum of 17 s. 

6672. How much is the expense of removing a pauper by Liverpool? — I be- 
lieve not less than 61 . 10 s. 

6673. Upon what data have you formed those two estimates? — I take the ex- 
pense of conveying a pauper from London to Liverpool at 3 d. per mile, which 
I find is the lowest rate ; and that is the rate fixed by the magistrates of Middlesex 
for conveying their paupers to Colnbrook and Ridge, and which is so low that the 
respective parishes I find have to make an additional allowance to the officer that 
conveys them. 

6674. Can you state the calculation of the expense to which the paupers re- 
moved from the metropolis subject the several counties in England during one year, 
and what would have been the expense of removing them by steam, and what con- 
sequently would be the saving ? — The estimate I have made shows there would be 
a saving of upwards of 80,000 1. in passing them from the port of London direct. 

6675. Upon what data did you form your estimate of the rate of passage 
by steam vessels ? — By personal enquiry at the steam vessel offices in the city. 

6676. Can you state to the Committee the expense of passage by steam vessels 
from London to Ireland ? — The rate of passage (with shelter from weather, and fire 
for cooking) by steam vessels which sail every week from London to Ireland is as 
follows : An adult 1 7 s. 6 d. a child 8 s. 9 d. ; of five persons removed, three are 
adults, and two are children on the average; three adults at 1 7 s. 6 d, each, 52 s .6 d.; 
two children at 8 s. gd. each, 17 s. 6 d., making together 70 s., which divided by 
five leaves 14 s. for each pauper, to which food for five days at 7 d. per day being 
added, makes the average expense of passing from London to Ireland by sea 17 s. 
The estimate of food per day to each pauper is as follows : for three pounds of 

potatoes 
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potatoes, 1 \ d.; for one pound of oatmeal, 2 f d. ; for half pound of beef without 
bone, 3 d. ; making altogether 7 d. 

6677. Have you got the copy of the order of the Middlesex sessions with respect 
to the expenses of feeding vagrants? — I have ; it is as follows : “ Middlesex sessions, 
May 1 8th, 1 826. — Ordered, That there be allowed for passing a vagrant, per mile 3 d.; 
for "food per day, 6 d. ; officer conveying, per journey, 5 s .” Under the above order 
each vagrant passed to Colnbrook costs, for journey of 18 miles at 3 d., 4 s. 6 d. ; 
one day’s food, 6d. ; officer, ,5 s. ; order of removal paid by the parish, 2 s. making 
altogether 1 2 s. ; so that this bad mode of removal costs Middlesex 12 s. each 
pauper, when 17 s. would pass him to Ireland. 

6678. In the account you have furnished, a charge is made for the officer con- 
veying, per journey, 5 s. ; are the Committee to understand thatthat charge would be 
made for every pauper removed, or is it on the contrary a charge for the officer how- 
ever large the number of paupers with which he is entrusted ? — That charge is for 
one journey, whether with one pauper or a greater number. 

6679. Do you know' how many paupers are generally transmitted under the care 
of one officer? — The number varies very much. 

6680. Can you state what would be the average ? — I believe about five ; they 
are conveyed in a cart. 

668 1. Have you a computation of the expense of the transmission to Liverpool 
in detail ? — Yes ; the journey to Liverpool, 200 miles at 3 d. per mile, is 2 1 . 105. ; 
eleven county officers with a horse and cart each, one day, at 5 s., 2 /. 15 s. ; food for 
pauper for 1 0 days at 6 d. a day, 5 s . ; fees for orders, 1 1 . ; making altogether 61 . 10 s. 

6682. In that statement also you charge for eleven county officers with a horse 
and cart each, one day, 5 s . — 2 l. 15 s., would not the same observation before made 
as to the charge in Middlesex be equally applicable to those eleven county officers ? 
— Eleven county officers would have upon an average about the same distance to 
travel that the Middlesex officer has ; 200 miles to Liverpool, and 1 8 miles upon 
the average would amount to nearly the same sum, therefore it would apply. 

6683. Would not each of those county officers have in fact the charge of five 
or more paupers ? — I should suppose they would ; from my ow'n observation at 
Burton, the number is not so great as five upon the average. 

6684. Therefore, in order fairly to compare these two, it would be necessary to 
correct this item according to the principle laid down in your last answer? — It 
would, to a certain extent ; but in many counties the allowance is much higher than 
what I have stated. 



Rev. 

Henry SUL 



29 June, 
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Matthew Barrington, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

6685. WHAT office do you hold? — Crown Solicitor for the Munster circuit. 

6686. How long have you filled that office? — Above 15 years. 

6687. Do you practise also as a solicitor? — I do. 

6688. Are you acquainted with the general mode in which the sheriff’s office is 
executed in Ireland? — Yes, I am. 

6689. Against what class of the community do the decrees of the assistant bar- 
rister at the quarter sessions most generally issue ? — Generally against the lower 
orders ; sometimes against persons of higher rank and of middling rank, but gene- 
rally against the lower orders, farmers and labourers. 

6690. Speaking in the same way generally, against which of those two classes 
does the process of the superior courts most frequently issue? — Against the gentry 
and the traders. 

6691. May the Committee understand that in general terms the process of the 
assistant barrister’s court is directed against the poorer and lower classes, and the 
process of the superior courts against the higher and richer? — Yes. 

6692. To whom are the warrants for the execution of civil bill decrees addressed, 
and what is the mode of proceeding thereupon? — The warrant is executed by a per- 
son nominated by the plaintiff in the decree : the plaintiff brings the warrant in blank 
to the sheriff, who signs it, and the plaintiff fills in the name of the person to exe- 
cute it. 

6693. Does that in your mind and according to your experience give to the person 
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possessed of such a decree a peculiar facility in the recovery of his debt?— It cer- 
tainly does. 

6(394. Does it lead practically to that result ? — Yes, there are few instances 
1 believe of a warrant of that kind not being executed if the plaintiff pleases. 

6695. To whom is the process of the superior courts directed for similar pu r . 
poses? — It is directed to the sheriff, and he very seldom grants warrants against 
persons in his own rank in life, and seldom against any person unless of the lower 
order. 

6696. Is the consequence of that system with regard to the process of the su- 
perior courts a less regular enforcement of the debt, and a greater facility of afford- 
ing accommodation than exists in respect of the civil bill decrees? — Quite different; 
a much greater facility is afforded of getting accommodation from the superior 
than from the inferior process. 

6697. Does this lead frequently to a delay of the execution of the process of the 
superior courts, and a less authoritative and vigilant enforcement of those debts 
than exists in respect to the debts enforced under a civil bill decree ? — It does. 

6698. Is that a matter acknowledged? — Yes, quite acknowledged ; it is different 
in some places ; in the city of Dublin there is a sheriff’s office, and warrants are 
issued. 

6699. Speaking of Ireland generally, are the Committee to understand that 
there is less strictness and a less authoritative mode of enforcing debts, as against 
the higher and the richer classes, than against the poorer and the lower? — Yes r 
certainly. 

6700. You are aware the subject has been brought under the consideration of 
Parliament, by a report of the Commissioners of Legal Inquiry ? — I am aware that 
it has. 

6701. Do you think that it is matter which stands in need of reform ? — I think it 
does. 

6702. Are you acquainted with the process at law called the custodiam process in 
Ireland ? — I am. 

6703. Does the execution of that process produce any effects which are prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the tenantry and gentry ? — I think it does, and very serious 
effects. 

6704. Will you state in what manner that operates prejudicially to the tenantry 
of the country ? — It leaves the occupying tenant (who ought to have nothing to do 
but pay his rent) to ascertain the priority, and litigate the question of title between 
the lord and his creditors, and between the creditors themselves, and frequently he 
may have to pay his rent more than once. 

670,5. Is it also a legal process which encumbers the parties litigant with very 
great expense ? — Very heavy expense : suppose the case of a tenant paying 20 l. 
a year, and several creditors disputing for the possession of the land, if he pays 
one, not knowing their priority, probably he has to pay another creditor again ; and 
the only remedy is by bill of interpleader, and to lodge his rent into court, the 
expense of which a poor tenant cannot well afford. 

6706. Is the remedy to which you refer, one of which the tenantry can avail 
themselves ? — Certainly not, with the general class of the tenantry ; it is so expen- 
sive that the remedy is seldom sought for. 

6707. Do you conceive that the supposed system existing between landlord and 
tenant to be one of the causes of the disorganized state of the country, and a dimi- 
nution of the means of improvement amongst the tenantry ? — I do think it is ; for 
where there is an estate differently circumstanced as to incumbrances, you will find 
that the tenantry are a very different class of persons from those on a litigated and 
disputed estate. 

6708. Do you conceive that the reform of those legal proceedings, in some 
manner or other, which has been recommended by the Commissioners of Legal 
Inquiry, would have a beneficial effect on the tenantry of the country ? — I think it 
is a matter which calls for reform. 

6709. In your office you conduct the crown prosecutions of Ireland ? — I do. 

6710. Has there been, within your observation of late years, a diminution of crime 
and better means of executing process than formerly? — Yes, there have been very 
few Whiteboy cases latterly, such as we had some years ago. 

6711. It would appear, from the returns made to Parliament, that in respect of 
the more serious offences crime is diminished, and in the more trivial offences 
crime has increased, and that in the first class there is now a greater certainty of 
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onviction than there formerly was, and in the latter class a greater uncertainty of M. Barrington, 
conviction ; can you account for those facts ?— Latterly the Crown have prosecuted Esq. 

ore of the greater offences than they did formerly, when the prosecutions were s 
confined to offences against the State, such as Whiteboy offences ; now they are 
extended to other cases, as murder, abductions, and all serious offences. 

6712. Do you think this extension of the principle has had the effect of reconcil- 
in*r the people at large to the administration of the law, by facilitating their means 
0 f° enforcing a remedy in case of the commission of crime ? — It has, certainly, and 
particularly in taking out of their hands the management of their own cases, which 
are either abandoned or prosecuted, according as vindictive motives excite them. 

6713. Is there any mode now in which disputes concerning wills and intestacies 
can be settled among the poorer classes? — No, there is not, except in the court of 
Chancery, or the equity side of the Exchequer, however trifling the amount is. 

6714. Do you know that many cases have arisen of dispute and breaches of 
the peace amongst the peasantry, by reason of the want of any simple, expeditious 
and cheap mode of settling such disputes?— I do not know any instance of a breach 
of the peace on the subject of a will, but I think it is very likely to occur. 

6715. Do you not conceive it would be desirable to provide for the poorer 

classes in Ireland other means of settling such disputes ? — I certainly think that the 
assistant barrister might have the power of deciding on legacies, quite as well as he 
has, to a limited extent, in other property j I can see no reason why a legacy under 
20 1 or 50 l. should not be recovered at the sessions as well as any other descrip- 
tion of debt. ...... , , , , 

6 716. Do you not conceive that such a mode of facilitating the remedy would be 
felt as a benefit to the lower classes of Ireland, and would lead to the settlement of 
property, and to the improvement of their condition?— Certainly, more than any- 
thing else which strikes me at the moment. 

6717. There appear, on the face of the criminal returns before Parliament, 
a considerably greater number of perjuries in Ireland than appear on similar returns 
in England ; can you account for that circumstance?— The oaths in Ireland are so 
very numerous, and are considered more a matter of ceremony than of solemn 
obligation, which I think may be the cause. 

6718. Do you not think it arises from the state of the law, which in many cases 
makes an interested party not only a competent but the only competent witness 
to give evidence on particular facts, as in presentments, elections, and so on?— 

I think it may. , , , , „ , 

6710. Are there not cases in which the long oaths, as they are called, are dis- 
pensed with at elections in Ireland by consent of parties ?— They have been very 
frequently, though it is illegal to do so. 

6720. Have you ever witnessed the administration of those long oaths at elec- 
tions ?— I have frequently ; it is a mere farce. ’ 

6721. Do you consider that any proportion of those persons taking the oaths 
understand the import or meaning of the words ? — No ; they scarcely ever hear the 

W f 7 8 22 red Do you not consider that the administration of those oaths inaudible to 
the deponents, has a tendency to diminish their regard for the sanction and obliga- 
tion of an oath?— I do, certainly ; I think, unless in a court of justice, the signature 
to the roll or paper ought to be considered quite as strong as the administering the 
oath itself, unless when administered in a court of justice. 

6723. Do you think that the mode of administering the oath 111 the assistant 
barrister’s court might be made more impressive than it is?— I think it is now ad- 
ministered very properly ; formerly it was not so ; but I think latterly there has 
been a very great improvement. 

6724 In the Crown prosecutions has there not been frequently a necessity to 
make some provision for the witnesses who have been examined ?— They have 
been obliged to be brought out of the country in which they have resided, into the 
cities, or to other places. , _ r . , 

6725. Have circumstances of that kind been numerous?— Yes; in almost every 

serious case. . ., , , « c .• ‘ 

6726 Is the amount given to the common witnesses considerable r Sometimes 
5 5 . a week to a family, and 6 s., 7 *•, 8 s. or 10s., according to the situation m life 

of the persons who have given evidence, up to 1 /. a week. 

6727 What effects have you perceived produced on the industry of the class of 

persons who receive that relief ?— It checks their industry very much ; the moment 
L 665. 4^4 ama “ 
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JL Barrington, a man has 5 s. per week as a witness he will not seek for employment. Men who 
Esq. might be employed in the public works live upon their allowance, however small 
k - ' and will remain idle though they may increase their income by labour. 

2 July, 6728. Are cases of that kind numerous? — Almost as numerous as the payment 

l83 °* of witnesses ; the moment they have anything as a support they will not seek f 0r 
employment. I have known some in Dublin and some in Limerick who have 
remained idle until they Were sent out of the country ; they are generally sent to 
America. 

6729. Can you inform the Committee how the fines and estreats are connected 
and to what purposes they are applied ? — The green-wax process, as it is called' 
that is, fines imposed at assizes and sessions for the non-attendance of jurors and 
witnesses, are estreated into the Exchequer, and a process issues to the sheriff to 
recover the amount by seizure of the person or the goods. Formerly the sheriff had 
all the trouble of the collection, and received 6s. 8 d. in the pound for executing 
the process. The execution has since been given to the constabulary force, but the 
sheriff, who merely receives the writ and hands the warrants to the chief constables 
continues to take the 6s. 8 d. in the pound. Thus, if process issues for 900/. and 
the constables levy 300/. and return insolvents for 600/., the sheriff gets the whole 
300 /. as 6 s. 8 d. in the pound on the 900 1. ; so that fees are paid as well on the 
insolvents as on the amount levied, and thus the whole levy in effect goes to the 
sheriff. 

6730. Do you conceive that, now that adequate provision is made for the pay- 
ment of the constabulary force, it might be made available to the public? — Yes; at 
present it is almost a total loss, it goes to the sheriff. If the fines were given (as in 
the Criminal Bill of last year) to the county and city hospitals, there would be an 
inducement to the governors of those institutions to see them collected and pro- 
perly applied. 

6731. Do you think that it would amount to a considerable sum ? — Yes : at pre- 
sent the amount returned to the consolidated fund, to be applied to the payment of 
the police, is very small ; not, I believe, above from 20/. to 40/. for a county. If 
properly collected the amount would be considerable, and if applied to the 
infirmaries beneficial ; for the Judges, who do not generally estreat recognizances or 
impose fines to a large amount, would probably do so to a greater extent if they 
knew it went to a public charity. 

6732. Do you think that the rigid enforcement of such estreats is important on 
other considerations, with a view to the general administration of the law ? — I do 
certainly ; it would tend to ensure the attendance of witnesses, which is so difficult 
to be obtained in Ireland, and a fair attendance of jurors. 

6733. Have you observed any of the public works that have been executed 
under the authority of Government engineers in Ireland ? — I have. 

6734. What effect do they seem to produce on the condition of the people who 
inhabit the district through which they pass ? — A very -great improvement ; they 
have easy access to their farms, which they had not before. The new roads tend to 
civilize the inhabitants of the wild districts, and facilitate the pursuit of offenders in 
districts where they formerly could not be apprehended. 

6735. If the system of public works was extended in Ireland, assuming as 
its basis adequate security for the payment of the amount advanced, and a 
rigid attention to the expense, could the public rely on there being an anxiety 
on the part of the grand juries and public bodies in Ireland to avail them- 
selves largely of such a system ?— I have no doubt they would ; 1 believe for 
every 20 applications now made there is not one successful for want of funds, which 
shows the anxiety to obtain money for useful works, and on adequate and perfect 
security. 

6736. Do you not think that the extension of such a system, under proper checks 
and management, always assuming the repayment of those advances, would mate- 
rially tend to the development of the natural resources of Ireland, the industry of 
its inhabitants, and the improvement of the peasantry ? — Considering the extraordi- 
nary effect the sums that have been advanced have produced, I have no doubt that 
a greater expenditure on useful works would produce a wonderful effect in improving 
the country and the habits of the people. 

6737. In those cases has there not been as well a repayment of the money as an 
increase of the revenue of the district, thus giving to the Government a double 
benefit for the facility afforded to the inhabitants ? — Certainly, in many instances 
far beyond the calculations tendered as the security on getting the loan. 

© 6738. You 
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6738. You are aware of the public works that are carried on in the city of Lime- 
rick ?— I am. 

6739. Do you recollect at what calculation of future toll the advance was made 
for those public works ? — I do not recollect the exact amount, hut I know the 
amount since received is far beyond the calculation made at the time, and is daily 
increasing. 

6740. Does it not exceed at the present moment by 50 per cent the amount 
originally calculated on ? — It does. 

$741. Under the system of advance at present the parties have to provide a five 
per cent sinking fund and four per cent interest, do you not think that these high 
terms of interest operates a bar to the extension of public works ? — It may be so ; 
but still I think they would be very glad to get the money almost on any terms, there 
is such an anxiety tor improvement. 

6742. Are those works executed in a much better manner than the ordinary works 
of the country ? — I think any of those works executed under the direction of a 
public engineer are so. 

Charles Wye Williams , Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 

6743. HAVE you given further consideration to the subject upon which you 
were principally examined before this Committee, since you were last before them, 
that of the inland navigation of Ireland? — I have. 

6744. Are you able to lay before the Committee any statement of the relative 
extent of the inland navigation of Ireland and England? — I am ; and considering 
the disproportion of the means of inland navigation in England and Ireland, as 
a circumstance intimately connected with the question of improving the condition of 
the people, and giving employment to the industrious, and which forms a consi- 
derable feature of the inquiry before this Committee ; I have prepared a map 
which will enable the Committee at one view to appreciate this disproportion and 
its consequences. This is a large map of England and Ireland [ producing if]; the 
lines marked red, represent inland navigation by canals and navigable rivers ; and 
those black lines represent the numerous existing lines of steam navigation between 
the English and the Irish ports ; bringing the seaports of Ireland into a more imme- 
diate, cheaper, and more expeditious communication with those of England than if 
the two countries were united by land of the same extent, instead of being separated 
by water. I have had this map reduced to a smaller scale, hut exhibiting precisely 
the same view. I find there are 4,800 miles of navigation and railroads in 
England ; whereas in Ireland we have not more than 660. The Shannon I have 
included, although that is not yet available through its whole extent. The details 
are as follows : 

England has of Canals ----- 2,400 Miles. 

— Navigable Rivers - 2,000 

— Railroads, at least - - - 400 - 

Total - - 4,800 

Ireland has of Canals ------ 280 Miles. 

— Navigable Rivers - - - - 150 - 

River Shannon - - 230 - 

Total - - 660 



6745. It would appear then that the Shannon navigation itself is nearly equal to 
the canal navigation of Ireland ? — Yes, it is ; it is about 230 miles of navigation. 
I do not believe there are 230 miles of canal navigation in Ireland, I mean existing 
complete available navigation. 

6746. Taking into account the relative wealth, and commercial transactions of 
the two countries may it not be found that the smaller extent of inland navigation 
lr > Ireland may bear the same proportion to the commercial transactions of that 
country, that the greater extent of inland navigation bears to the commercial 
transactions of England? — No, I do not think there is anything like the relative 
proportion preserved; and in that respect I think there is no greater want or neces- 

665. 4 M sity 
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sity for the means of internal communication in England than in Ireland. Ireland 
being an agricultural country, the growers must convey their surplus produce to the 
coast, before it can become available as a matter of export. At present they have 
not adequate means of doing so. The consequence is, that many large districts 
which might be rendered available for the production of corn, and other exportable 
produce, are now without the means of sending the same to the best markets ; the 
result of which is, that the land, instead of producing a return in proportion to its 
real value, or the labour which, under other circumstances, would be expended on 
it, is now confined to the raising little more than food for the pauper population 
spread over it. Were the facilities of intercourse increased, so as to enable this 
population to obtain a return for their labour, and which can only be effected by the 
fruits of that labour being cheaply carried to market, both the land and the popu- 
lation would soon exhibit an altered character. The raising the population out of 
pauperism, and making them consumers of the manufactures of England, rather than 
the consumers of the entire of the fruits of their own labour, is a more rational 
mode of proceeding than the adoption of any system of relief which calculates on 
their continuance in their present state. Mr. Nimmo, in his evidence in 1 824, 
gives a striking proof of this. He says, “ I may mention the single case of the 
county Roscommon, where a great change has taken place before my eyes; for 
when I went into the county Roscommon, about seven years ago, a great part of 
the south of that county was entirely a pastural country. Since the execution of 
the Royal Canal from Mullingar to the Shannon, Roscommon has become a corn 
county ; and the corn trade in the town of Roscommon has been entirely created 
since that time, and is now very extensive.” 

6747. Do you not consider that a country, the bulk of whose population live on 
potatoes, requires some peculiar advantages connected with inland navigation, which 
do not exist to the same degree in a country the population of which live on wheaten 
bread ? — Certainly ; so far as the consumption of the people in the country consists 
principally of potatoes, inland navigation would be of the greatest advantage, in pre- 
venting those scenes of local distress and want. However, as the great produce of 
the country is exported, it should be our main object to facilitate the conveying that 
produce to the sea harbours, where alone it can find the market. 

6748. Is not one of the greatest sources of suffering which arises in Ireland the 
failure of the potato crop? — Yes; I think the greatest source of suffering in Ire- 
land is attributable to the partial or local failure of the turf and potato crops : 
not unfrequently they are both deficient at the same time. Were the means of 
internal communication increased, and its ramifications extended as in England, 
this very partial or local failure of food and fuel would, instead of producing misery 
or want, lead to a source of wealth, by operating as a stimulus to production. 
When the labour of the population is enabled to find a market, it relieves distress 
in one class, and at the same time enriches another. At present, however, except 
in the neighbourhood of towns or large villages, the labourer never thinks of rais- 
ing more food or fuel than the average of his own yearly wants may require. If 
the season be favourable and his crop abundant, he has more than he wants ; and 
the surplus, finding no market, is unprofitable, perhaps wasted. But if the 
season be bad, he drops into absolute want ; and, destitute of food and fuel, he be- 
comes at once a pauper. Had the Shannon now been navigable throughout its 
great extent, there might have been the means of throwing an adequate supply 
of potatoes and other descriptions of food into the heart of Ireland, but which it is 
now impossible to do, unless by the expensive means of land-carriage, and over 
very bad roads. 

6749. Is there not a very great difference, in almost all years, between the 
price of potatoes in one district and another, and is not this difference of price 
peculiarly felt at periods of scarcity ? — It is very seldom there is not a material 
difference of price between the potatoes in one district and another. In some 
years I have known a superabundance in one county, and a great scarcity in ano- 
ther ; while the expense of transporting from the one to the other was so great as 
to render the excess useless. In point of fact, but a few years back, potatoes were 
plentiful and cheap in the middle and west of Ireland, while they were scarce and 
dear in the east, and even the capital in the greatest want of them, to the evident 
distress of the poorer classes. Immense quantities, I have heard to the extent of 
from 20,000 to 30,000 tons, were conveyed to Dublin by the canals, producing 
the most seasonable relief to the labouring population ; a relief which no system of 
poor laws could have equalled, inasmuch as while it enabled the poor of Dublin to 
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purchase provisions on moderate terms, it had the double effect of enriching the C. W. Williams, 
producers to the extent of the entire value of their produce sold, and which, in the Esq- 

absence of the means of transport, would have been of comparatively no value. v “" ^ 

I have known in one part of the country the potatoes being so plentiful, that they 2 Ju 'y> 
were actually thrown away and destroyed, while in another part of the country, at l8 3 °- 
the same time, there was a deficiency. 

6750. Might not this arise from the bulk and weight of potatoes, as com- 
pared with their value? — Yes, that was one of the causes which rendered it im- 
possible to bring the abundance of the one county to supply the deficiencies of the 
other. 

6751. With respect to the navigation of the upper part of the Shannon or the 
lake at Killaloe, have any facts come to your observation which illustrates this ? — 
yes; on the lower 1 00 miles of the Shannon, where steam navigation has been 
introduced, the greatest advantage has been derived from the interchange of the 
produce of the several counties. 

6752. Does not this apply, though perhaps to a less degree, to the turf of the 
peasantry ? — Generally speaking, the turf -fuel is tolerably well diffused over the 
country; but in many districts of the Shannon the population are entirely without 
it, while they are within 20 or 30 miles of districts in which it abounds, and the po- 
pulation without employment, and which distance, (where steam navigation has been 
introduced), is surmounted on the cheapest terms, and at a delay of but three or 
four hours. This is the case at Killaloe. 

6753 . Do you think the improvement of the inland navigation of Ireland 
is important as well to the interest of England as to that of Ireland? — 

I think the improvement and extension of the inland navigation of Ireland is as 
important to the interests of England as it is to those of Ireland. England is the 
manufacturer for Ireland ; Ireland is the granary of England. At present the 
British manufacturers have no means of reaching the interior of Ireland by navi- 
gation, in return for the produce which would be sent to England, if the means of 
internal communication in Ireland were equal to what it is in England. I am satis- 
fied the manufactures of England, could they be transported cheaply to the interior 
of Ireland, would find a sale to an extent of which we have but little conception, 
and to parts where they are now almost ignorant of the existence or use of what 
they would soon become consumers to a great extent. The inland navigation of 
Ireland being extended, would enable England to draw her supplies of corn from 
counties where both the laud and the labourer are now comparatively idle; and, in 
return for the produce of the same, to throw into the interior her woollen and 
cotton manufactures, her glass, earthenware, hardware, tea, refined sugars, hats and 
hosiex-y, leather, salt, coals, &c. 

6754. Do you think the extension of the sale of those manufactures has a tendency 
to increase the industry of the people, and to improve their habits ? — Most decidedly 
so ; there are abundant proofs of the benefit which has been derived from the 
giving greater facility to intercourse and to industry. The sale of these articles 
could alone take place by an increased capability on the part of the population to 
become purchasers, and which would soon follow on their having the means of 
bringing their labour to market, without which all stagnates. Give the labourer 
a market for the fruit of his labour, and he will not be slow to avail himself of it ; 
and you not only relieve the country from the necessity of devising means to sup- 
port him by a system of poor laws, but actually convert him into a useful consumer 
of English manufactures. Even now the value of Ireland to England as a con- 
sumer, is but little known ; were it rightly appreciated, we would soon see the value 
of a quarter of Irish corn over one from Poland or Prussia. 

6755. Considering the navigation of the Shannon, which, as compared with the 
whole inland navigation of Ireland, is as 230 to 660, or more than one-third of the 
whole, do you conceive that that navigation is at present in the most improved 
state, or that it is capable of further improvement? — I think it is capable of very 
great improvement ; but it is now the very reverse of being in an improved state. 

1 he Shannon, which is the great feature of inland navigation, is laid down as navi- 
gable; yet, at this moment, population on the upper one hundred miles of it are 
almost ignorant of the benefit of water communication. From the town of Athlone, 
with its 10,000 inhabitants, the produce is carried over land to jBallymahon, there 
to meet the Royal Canal, 1 5 miles distant, while the river Shannon flows by their 
own doors, and is not available, though it leads to that very canal. 

665- 4 M 2 6756. It 
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C. IV. Williams, 6756. Is there any means of tracking? — No; the Shannon is a river of a very 
Eg q- peculiar character, and to that circumstance may be attributed its having hitherto 
’ been so comparatively useless for the purposes of internal intercourse. During its 
*183/’ course from Lough Allen, in the county Leitrim, to the tideway at Limerick, it par- 
takes partly of the nature of a canal with a practicable trackway ; partly of the 
English rivers Severn or Thames, of a moderate breadth, but too wide for tracking ; 
and partly of what have all the character of inland seas : two of which. Lough 
Derg and Lough Ree are navigated by steam vessels, or by craft requiring the aid 
of nautical skill, and by means of the usual sails and rigging. 

6757. Is the mode of navigating those waters a navigation by sail and oar?-^ 
Those waters are navigable by sail alone, or by steam, being exposed to the in- 
fluence of severe weather ; all this I consider obviated by the introduction of steam 
navigation. The parts of the Shannon which were hitherto most inaccessible 
and most useless as a means of inland intercourse, now presenting the greatest 
facilities and advantages, namely, those large inland seas. 

67.58. Is there anything in the present state of the Shannon which could be' 
improved by the intervention of public bodies or the legislature ? — The legislature 
might, by the advance of a small sum, render the upper one hundred miles of the 
Shannon fit for all descriptions of intercourse ; and I w ould here beg leave to read 
a short note which I find on an old map of the Shannon, and which shows the 
feeling which prevailed on this subject 35 years ago. The note is in these remark- 
able words: “ At the summer assizes of 1794 the high sheriffs and grand juries. of 
the counties of Roscommon, Mayo, Galway, Clare, Limerick, King’s and Tipperary 
resolved, that the completing the navigation of the river Shannon and the great 
rivers adjoining thereto, from Loch Allan to Limerick, will tend effectually to im- 
prove and open the home and foreign markets to the produce of two millions of acres 
of land in the heart of the kingdom, and that the execution of this great navigation 
will effectually advance the commerce, manufactures, agriculture and population of 
this kingdom, and the consequent strength of the empire at large.” That is on 
a map published 35 years ago. The only observation I would make is, that the 
Shannon remains precisely in the same state of unproductiveness in which it was at 
that time, except in what steam navigation has effected in the last two years. 

6759. Is that printed on the map? — It is engraved on it. 

6760. From your experience and knowledge of the state of the Shannon at 
present, do you agree in the opinions which are expressed in those resolutions ? — 
I entirely concur in all that is stated there ; and I will undertake to say, that if a 
grant or a loan of fifteen or twenty thousand pounds were made, and expended on 
the Shannon, every thing there stated would be realized. I will take the liberty 
of reading to the Committee a second short extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Nimmo, given on the 9th June 1824, which is quite to the purpose ; he is asked, 
“ Is there a good communication by water from that part of the country where 
“ good coal is found, to the interior?” To this he replied," The Shannon has been 
“ made navigable into Lough Allen ; but it is remarkable that upon the western 
“ coast of the broad parts of the Shannon, we have not a single landing-place; 
“ this complaint was made to me last season, and upon examination I found it was 
“ a most desirable thing to make provision for landing-places on both sides of the 
“• river; we have no quays or roads to the water at any part of the Shannon, except 
“ at the bridges ; now it is a flooding river, and spreads a great way over the' marshes 
“ on each side, and in consequence of that, the navigation is of comparatively little 
“ use to the country. I should suppose four or five thousand pounds will accooi- 

plish all that is wanted in the making landing-places. There was one gentleman 
“ of the county of Galway, I found, though living in the middle of the bogs, was 
“ getting coal from the mines on the bank of Lough Allen, which he got by water 
“ down the Shannon, then had it landed at the bridge of Lanesborough, from 
“ thence the road to Roscommon is nearly impassable at present, in consequence 
“ of the traffic upon it, and then he got it across to his place in the county of Galway. 
“ I found also that Mr. Strictland, Lord Dillon’s agent at Lough Glin, was, by 
“ means of bad roads, getting coals from Lough Allen, and found it cheaper 
“ than supplying by turf, though his house is in the very middle of bogs.” 

6761. You have spoken of a sum of 15,000/. or 20,000 /. being capable of 
removing the difficulties which now exist in the Shannon navigation, do you con- 
ceive that if the counties which must be interested in this work, had the means of 
giving security for the advance of such monies, on the security of the county rate ; or 
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if individuals bad the means of obtaining such advances on security for repayment 
with interest, there would be found a disposition to avail themselves of such permis- 
sion p — I think there would be found a disposition to a very great extent, and I have 
no doubt the result would be very satisfactory. With respect to the advantages im- 
mediately derivable from the expenditure of public money when applied to the 
increasing the means of internal intercourse, I will here mentioa two facts which 
have come to my knowledge ; one is, that in consequence of the sum of 167,000 /. 
expended by Mr. Nimmo, in Connaught alone in seven years; the increase of the 
annual revenue has been equal to the whole of that expenditure. 

6762. Was that sum of 167,000/. expended by the public, and did the public 
receive as a collateral incidental advantage the increased revenue to which you have 
referred ? — Exactly so ; I find a corresponding return in the Cork district, where 
Mr. Griffiths is the Government engineer. He expended 60,000 /. in seven years ; 
and the increase of Government revenue, in customs and excise has been 50,000 /. 
a year ; and which is to be attributed mainly to the increased facility of communi- 
cation, by which whole districts have been rendered available for productive pur- 
poses; and a miserable pauper population converted into a productive class of 
consumers. 



C. JV. Williams, 
Esq. 



2 July, 
1830. 



6763. Is the increase of revenue marked peculiarly by any increase in those 
districts in which the public works have been carried on r — It is so peculiarly 
marked in this district in which the expenditure took place, as to decide the ques- 
tion of its being attributable to that alone, and I have no doubt I am borne out in the 
opinion that, in any given seven years, the annual increase of revenue will be equal 
to the whole sum expended ; I mean, if judiciously and carefully expended in 
opening sources of internal industry, among which the increasing the facilities for a 
profitable interchange of produce-, is among the foremost. In this produce may be 
classed, coal, turf, manure of all sorts, slates, bricks, lime, building stone, timber, 
potatoes, and other provisions. 

6764. Do you believe there would be any disposition on the part of grand 
juries to avail themselves of such a power of raising money for public works, if 
facilities were afforded them by the Legislature? — I think there might be an objec- 
tion on the part of the grand juries of some counties, but I think that, generally 
speaking, the grand juries would be desirous of lending themselves to such an 
object, and would avail themselves of it. 

6765. Do you conceive that the repayment of the principal and interest is essen- 
tial to the due expenditure of public money in those matters, looking to a permanent 
system, and not an application in times of peculiar difficulty and pressure?— -I think 
the return of the entire principal perhaps might not be desirable or practicable in 
all cases, but it should be considered, at all times, a leading feature, that interest on 
the money obtained should be secured if possible. There may be some cases in 
which it would be impossible to return the principal within a period of less than 
twenty or thirty years. We should also distinguish between works which lead 
directly to individual benefit: as, the improvement of mines, local navigation or 
means of intercourse, or improving bogs or large tracts of land ; and those in which 
it would not be politic to. exact payment of interest, or the repayment of the prin- 
cipal ; as the making of main lines of public roads from one town to another, the mak- 
ing roads to harbours or navigable rivers, and even the making new inland harbours. 
These, I fear, would not be undertaken to any useful extent if clogged with such a pro- 
vision. I would consider the immediate though indirect advantage the revenue 
would receive from such works, and recommend an absolute grant for the same as 
the most profitable mode. Grand juries wouendossibly be slow to tax their counties 
with what might operate as a permanent burthen. But, in advancing money for 
public works, 1 should consider it necessary to keep in view the absolute payment 
of interest. 

6766. Comparing the system of carrying on public works by the gratuitous 
assistance of the public, or by loan repayable by interest, under such arrangements 
as might be applicable to the peculiar circumstances ; which do you think would 
be the most advantageous ? — I think there can scarcely be any doubt that the one 
in which there would be a security for the return would be most likely to induce 
a judicious and economical expenditure of the money. 1 think it is a bad system 
to advance money, either by loan or by grant, where the parties applying for it 
do not feel themselves, or the body they represent, under the necessity of paying at 
least the interest, and providing a fund for the probable repayment of the principal. 

665. 4 M 3 I have 
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I have never heard of an instance of a grant of money given in that way which 
was as judiciously expended as if it had been expended in connexion with a feelinw 
on the part of those persons that they were responsible for the payment of interest” 
if not of the principal. ' 

6767. If parties are compelled to provide security for the principal and interest 
always subject to such modifications as may be considered necessary, do you not 
conceive that the applications will be confined to those cases in which there is a pretty 
reasonable certainty that the execution of the works would produce a benefit even 
greater than the cost ? — Decidedly so; I am quite of that opinion. The borrowing 
would be done with more reserve, and the expenditure made with more caution 
I fear, however, that with the want of capital in Ireland, many valuable public 
works would, under such a principle, never be undertaken ; for instance, the ex- 
tension of the two great canals : a liberal expenditure of money on such works is 
the wisest policy. The State would be more directly benefited than the canals 
the gain to the State follows from the improved condition of the people and 
the increase of revenue ; but the profit to the canals must be slow and progressive 
and arises merely from tolls ; and it may happen that by lowering the tolls the 
population may be benefited, while the revenues of the canal may be dried up. 

6768. Is there not a greater chance of the maintenance of the works when 
completed by binding the parties to the support of them ? — Certainly. I may ob- 
serve here on the circumstance which now occurs to me, of the public money to 
the extent of 40,000 l. being given for the canal to Ballinasloe, which appeared to 
be a popular measure. I do not think that would have been asked for, if it had 
been coupled with an obligation to pay the interest absolutely and at once, because, 
though it might be beneficial to the canal with which it was connected, it could not 
possibly be beneficial within a number of years, to the extent of the return of in- 
terest or any proportion of principal. I do not mean to say that the canal to Bal- 
linasloe is not a good thing, per se. but considering it in reference to the spirit of 
the question put, and as a mode of expending public money, if it had been 
coupled with the absolute necessity for the return of interest, I think there would 
probably have been a more judicious mode of disbursing that money ; for in- 
stance, the company, I have heard, would have made the river Suck navigable 
to the town of Ballinasloe, and which work I am informed could have been executed 
for one half the sum. 

6769. Does not the conditions of repayment involve as a necessary consequence 
the economical execution of their work ? — Decidedly so. 

6770. You are acquainted of course with the navigation of the Shannon bdlow 
the city of Limerick ? — I am ; the navigation of the river below Limerick is in 
a state of great neglect, and quite unworthy the character of that great trading 
city. 

6771. Are you acquainted with the navigation of the Fergus ?- -I have never 
been up the Fergus, but I know' enough to form a correct opinion of it ; I know this 
of the navigation below' Limerick, that when I went below Limerick forty miles, 
there w as not a single boat by which I could be landed for 40 miles, till I got to 
Kilrush ; and I am now obliged to bear half the expense of a public road at the 
town of Tarbert ; the county have presented the road in consideration of my paving 
half the expense, although the road is from the town to the water’s edge, and abso- 
lutely essential for the purpose of going to or from the steam packet, or shipping or 
unshipping goods. 

6772. Do you consider that the improvement of the navigation to the town of 
Clare might be effected at a moderate expense, and that it would be an improve- 
ment to that part of the country ? — I think it a very important work, and that it 
might be effected at a moderate expense, even to the town of Ennis. 

6773. Did not Mr. Grantham survey that work and approve of it as one that 
would be productive of very considerable profit, in proportion to the expense 
incurred ? — He did ; and I know his opinion is quite in favour of the undertaking. 

67 74- Do you not think it probable, that if the grand jury of the county of Clare 
had the means of executing that work on the security of the county rates, it would 
be well worth their attention, and likely to be carried into execution ? — I am sure 
the grand jury of the county of Clare could not undertake any work which would 
be more likely to be beneficial to the county at large. 

6775- Do you conceive that the principles you have laid down, in respect of the 
effect of the repayment, and the difference between the advance to be repaid and 

the 
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the grant made, receive any illustration from the line of the canal which has been C. W. Williams, 
lately executed to Kilbeggan ? — I do. I think it is illustrative of the view I have , Est l* 
taken of the policy of the grant on the part of Government. I am satisfied that 
canal would not have been undertaken had the Grand Canal been bound positively 
for the payment of interest. It is a canal which, though it may be of great service 
to the great trunk of which it is a branch, yet relatively with the advantages to be 
derived from the expenditure of such a sum as 18,000/. I think by no means the 
most judicious application. The Kilbeggan Canal will run through a bog without 
any population on its banks to be benefited. I think there are more towns and 
villages on the river Shannon that would be directly benefited by the expenditure of 
18,000/. than there are houses on the Kilbeggan line, the owners of which would 
receive any advantage from the canal. 

6776. Can you give any account of the trade on the river Barrow ? — I have 
received a return of the Barrow trade as early, I believe, as the books of the 
Barrow Company enable them to give, and I find a very extraordinary result of, 

I do not know whether to call it the encouragement of the Barrow navigation, or 
the former discouragement on the part of the canal : but, from 1 807, the first year 
after the great Corn Intercourse Act, to 1828, the Barrow trade has increased 
downwards towards Waterford from 13,000 tons to 31,000 tons, while the trade 
upwards is nearly stationary. I find also the trade from the town of Carlow on 
the Barrow to Waterford has increased from 2,000 to 15,000 tons, whereas up- 
wards, to Dublin, it has decreased from 10,000 to 6,000 ; this has been attributed 
to the excessive tolls on the Grand Canal charged since 1807. The present board 
of directors of the Grand Canal, however, are fully aware of the impolicy of their 
predecessors in that respect, and are disposed to act on a more liberal view of what 
the interests of Dublin and of their navigation require. 

[The Witness delivered, in the Account referred to by him, which was read 
as follozvs :] 



Collective View of the State of the Barrow Trade, from 1 806, when the Corn 
Intercourse Act commenced, to 1828, inclusive. 
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C. IV. Williams, 
Esq. 



— J View of the Barrow Trade to and from Carlow , from 1813, the earliest Date 

2 ‘ that can be had, to 1828. 
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The Corn Intercourse Act took place in 1 806, and gave a great impulse to the agriculture of Ireland. 
The export of grain and flour has increased five fold since that period. The general corn trade down the 
Barrow has more than doubled since 1806, whereas, towards the capital, its natural market, a great 
decrease has taken place, to the manifest injury of Dublin and the Grand Canal. With respect to Car- 
low, the earliest date is 1813, since when the corn and flour trade from Carlow down the Barrow has 
increased from 2,000 to 15,000 quarters, while the trade upwards to Dublin has decreased considerably. 
This unnatural turn of the trade from Dublin is attributed to the heavy tolls, which from Athy to 
Dublin is 6 t. 9 d. a ton ; whereas, down by the Barrow to Waterford, it is but 2 *. 6 d. 



6777. Have you any further observations to make with respect to the Shannon 
navigation, from Athlone downwards? — I have to complain that the onus of im- 
proving the navigation of the Shannon has fallen on individuals ; the public 
bridges, for instance, over the Shannon. In the case of the Portumna Bridge, 
I found there was no possibility of getting a steam-boat through, and I was obliged 
to apply for leave to widen one of the arches of the bridge, and to do it at my 
own expense, though the bridge is in the hands of the Government, and now under 
their direction ; that certainly ought to have been done by the grand juries of the 
adjoining counties, or by a grant from Government. The arch at Bannagher over 
the canal I have also been obliged to alter, paying one half of the expense ; I have 
been obliged to construct graving docks at Killaloe at a considerable expense, and 
out of my own funds to complete a road to the public navigation at Killaloe. 

6778. Are you acquainted with the navigation of the Royal Canal ? — I am. 

6779. Are you aware that some extension of that navigation is contemplated ? 
— I am. 

6780. Do you consider that such extension would be advantageous to the public? 
— I have heard of two projected extensions ; one to Kells, which I think would 
be an extreme.y desirable work, and very likely productive of great private benefit 
as well as to the public ; I have heard also of an extension to Roscommon, that also 
is a desirable work. 

6781. Are you acquainted with the country through which it is contemplated to 
run those canals? — I am, and there is none in which the advantages of inland in- 
tercourse would be more immediately felt. 
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Sabbati, 3 ° die Julii, 1830 . 

Robert O' Callaghan Nezvenham, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

6782. HAVE you resided long in Ireland ? — I have, for forty years. -R. O'Callaghan 

6783. Have you filled any situation under the Government ?— I have held for Newenham > &>q- 

the last thirty-four years the situation of inspector-general of barracks. v—— w 

6784- In the execution of your duty as inspector-general, had you occasion to 3 July, 
travel much through the different provinces of Ireland ? — Yes ; my duty led me to 1 
visit every portion of Ireland. 

6785. Have you been thrown into contact with the different classes of the com- 
munity there, and had occasion to observe the condition of the poorer orders ? — 

Yes, I made it, latterly, a point to inquire as much as my duty would permit. 

6786. Do you know what the general rate of wages in Ireland now is? — It 
would be hard to say on an average; they differ so very much; I do not think 
the average rate of wages exceeds 6 d. a day. 

6787. You assume that as the average of the whole year? — Yes. 

6788. Do you conceive that in the execution of any of the public works in the 
barrack department, for instance, which have come within your own superin- 
tendence, labour was had at 6 d. a day? — No, not in the execution of barrack- 
works ; the labour I speak of is the general labour of the country, where the 
people give employment to their tenantry, but occasional labourers employed, I think, 
got about 10 d. ; it was in towns generally where the barracks were erected. 

6789. During the course of the forty years experience you have had, do you 
consider that the condition of the people generally has been stationary, advancing 
or retrograding ?— I think it has been advancing. 

6790. Are they now better clothed than you recollect them formerly ?— They 
are vastly better clothed ; we see very few of the present day without shoes or 
stockings, and forty years ago, not one fourth of the inhabitants had shoes and 
stockings. 

6791. Do you think there is an improvement in the general character of their 
habitations ? — Notin the country parts ; there is in the towns. 

6792. In the habitations of the farmers is there an improvement? — A very great 
improvement in the habitations of the farmers. 

6793 - Do you think there is an improvement in their mode of life ? — I do ; and of 
their agriculture. I think the agricultural societies have done a vast deal of good 
for Ireland ; if that had not been the case we could not have supported the present 
population. 

^794- Notwithstanding those various improvements to which you have adverted, 
is there not a considerable part of the population in Want of employment, and in 
considerable distress ? — No, I cannot say that there is a considerable portion of it ; 
the only great want I have seen is in Bandon, among the weavers ; generally speak- 
ing there is not a want. 

6 795 * Is Bandon a manufacturing town ? — A great manufacturing town. 

6796. What manufactory do they carry on? — Linen and corderoys. 

6797. Has there been any considerable pressure of distress in that town of late ? 

— Very great last spring. 

679b. To w-hat extent can you state how many people w-ere out of employ- 
ment, and actually living on charity ?— I have not my notes with me, but I think 
the numbers exceeded 2,000, I believe 2,500, who were receiving daily subsist- 
ence from the subscriptions of a few individuals. 

^ 799 - Do you know what extent of subscription was raised to meet that dis- 
tress? — No, tor it was increasing every day while I was there, and I left before it 
was finally concluded ; but there was a large sum expended in soup and bread to 
the poor. 

6800. Was this distress rather of a manufacturing than an agricultural character? 

“—It was the distress of the manufacturers. 

6801. To what circumstances do you attribute it? — I attribute it to the impor- 
tation of goods from England ; that the English manufacturers were enabled to 
undersell the Irish, owing probably to machinery. 

6802. It is stated in a petition referred to this Committee that great distress pre- 
va ds in the town of Bandon, 3,000 individuals, constituting more than one fourth. 

4 N of 
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R. O' Callaghan of its population, being preserved from starvation by charitable contributions ; that 
Ncwenham, Esq. this distress has existed for the last six months to the same extent ; that if such 
— * charitable contribution could not be continued much longer, and there is no pro. 

3 July, bability of the revival of the cotton-trade in Bandon, on which they have depended 
l8 3 °- for support, they have before them the appalling prospect of dying of famine; do 
you consider that statement as correct? — I do ; but I should say that those people 
when they found their distress so very great broke into detachments, and marched 
about from town to town begging even on the high roads, but none died from 
starvation ; I heard no instance of that. 

6803. Have you ever heard, in your 40 years experience, of persons perishing 
from actual want of food in Ireland ? — I never did ; I do not think that the Irish 
character would admit of that ; I think they would be relieved by the poor in the 
vicinity. There were at the time I speak of some labourers on the poor-list, but 
their wants ceased as soon as the weather became favourable for them to pursue 
their agricultural pursuits. 

6804. You do not consider that the distress which existed at Bandon would 
afford sufficient data upon which the Committee could argue as to the existence of 
the same degree of distress elsewhere in Ireland? — No, by no means. 

6805. You consider it rather the exception than the rule? — Yes. 

6806. Have you ever visited the Continent, and are you enabled to compare the 
state of the poorer classes in Ireland with those of the peasantry in foreign coun- 
tries ? — I have ; I have resided for nine years on the Continent ; I think that the 
poorer class of the Irish are better off than those in the southern parts of France 
or in Italy. 

6807. To what period do you refer? — I refer to a long time back ; to a period 
from 1780 to 1790. 

6808. In what part of the Continent did you reside? — In Marseilles and Lyons 
principally. 

6809. Do you think there was any general failure last year of the potato crop, 
or only local failure which had produced the distress stated to be prevalent in 
a particular district? — It was only a partial failure ; the crop was above an average 
crop taken together. 

6810. Have you ever calculated the proportion which the population of Ireland 
bears to the means of supporting and employing that population ? — We have a vast 
quantity of waste lands in Ireland, I think if those were cultivated, and a good 
mode of agriculture adopted, we could support double our present population ; and 
I think as the population increases our means increase with our necessities. I am 
persuaded we could support double the population if we had employment. 

6811. Do you think the natural resources of the country are developing them- 
selves in Ireland in a way to provide for the comfort of the people ? — I do. 

6812. Have you considered the subject of the introduction of compulsory assess- 
ment in Ireland for the support of the poor? — I have considered that subject, and 
have spoken to others ; I think it would be the ruin of Ireland. 

6813. In what respect? — It would check the industry of the people, it would 
render us a nation of paupers ; for I am convinced that such is the character of the 
Irish that if they can live on charity they will not work. 

6814. Have you any facts that will enable you to state that to be the result, or 
does it depend only on reasoning ? — Made upon my observations generally, and the 
extreme kindness of the Irish character ; I have known cripples go from one ex- 
tremity of the country to the other, supported entirely by the poorest classes ; they 
lodge them, feed them, and in the morning carry them to their next neighbour’s 
house, and thus they are sent on from dwelling to dwelling until they reach their 
destination. 

6815. Might not a system of assessment accelerate the progress of improve- 
ments to which you have adverted, so as to make the production of the country 
and the demand for labour more upon a par with the population than it is at 
present ? — That I am convinced of ; I only argue against the system of poor-laws 
as established in England ; but anything that would afford relief to those unfortunate 
individuals who are past their labour, by accident or otherwise, would be a benefit, 
and a very popular measure with the Irish. 

6816. You draw a distinction between a system of relief for the cripple and the 
impotent poor, and any system of interference that would hpld out the means or 
the hopes of relief for the able-bodied labourers ? — Certainly I do ; I would hold 
out no hopes to the Irish character of subsisting without labour. 

6817. You 
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6817. You have spoken of the probable extension of agriculture, and the em- 
ployment of the country ; do you think those improvements can be relied on with 
as much certainty, if left to individual enterprise, and the operation of natural 
causes, as if by a forced assessment and legislative interference designed to carry 
such improvements into eftect? — I would rather leave it to the individuals. 

• 6818. Have you observed in the Irish character, alluding to the character of the 
peasantry, any disposition to desert the aged, or to desert the young, abstaining 
from the duties of either parent or child ? — Never; on the contrary, I think they 
are more inclined to support them than almost any people I ever met with. 

681 9. If there were provision for either the aged or the young, do you conceive 
those virtues described would be not so advantageously exercised as at present ? — 
No ; I do not think the working classes are more inclined to throw them off. 

6820. Supposing the principle of assessment to be conceded as beneficial, do 
you, from your knowledge of Ireland, think that the mechanism could be found in 
the way of parochial committees or vestries to assess their respective parishes for 
the relief of the poor ? — I think it could, but I have not considered the subject 
well as to the mode of doing it. 

6821. In the agricultural parishes of Ireland ; do you think there are individuals 
to be found for the duties of vestrymen in whom might be confided the duties of 
assessing, expending and accounting for money ? — I do. 

6822. Have you ever known any experiment tried which would lead you to sup- 
pose such persons could be found ? — I have known it, so far as the collecting sub- 
scriptions for mendicity establishments, which have been very well conducted. 

6823. Have those been in towns ? — They have. 

6824. Do you see no distinction between the population of towns and the popu- 
lation of country parishes ? — I think every country parish has its respectable resi- 
dents who would undertake it. 

6825. Do you see the distinction between the administration of a voluntary 
contribution, and the administration of a tax collected by assessment? — I do think 
there would be a great distinction. 

6826. Do you not think there would be a greater disposition to exertion, and on 
the part of those exerting themselves to economy, in respect of the distribution of 
a voluntary contribution than a parochial fund ? — I do. 

682^. Have you heard of any coroners inquests finding persons to have died of 
starvation or want? — No, not of starvation; I have heard of persons dying of 
accidental circumstances of cold. 




6 July, 
1830. 



Martis, 6 ° die Julii, 1830 . 

Thomas JVyse, Jun. Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

6828. WHERE do you reside? — At Waterford. Thomas Wyse,' jun. 

6829. Have you had occasion to consider the state of the poor, and had oppor- Es 1- 
tunities of considering the state of the poor, and the establishments for the relief 
of distress in Ireland, and in foreign countries ? — I have been a considerable time 
resident in foreign countries, and particularly in Italy, where I have visited most 
of the public charitable institutions, and several of the private, and have been resi- 
dent in Ireland since 1825, during which period I have been connected with most 
of the charitable institutions of Waterford, and had constant opportunities of 
observing their administration and influence upon the community. 

6830. Have you also had opportunities of considering the state of the agricul- 
tural population of Ireland? — Yes, from time to time, particularly in the county 
of Waterford, and the Queen’s County. 

6831. Have you acted as a grand juror? — Yes, as city grand juror, and county 
grand juror, in the city of Waterford, and in the Queen’s County. 

6832. Is there a House of Industry established at Waterford? — A house of 
industry has been established at Waterford for several years. 

6833. Have you been connected with the management of it? — Yes, I am one 
of the governors. 

6834. That establishment being founded under the provisions of the general 
Act, which includes within the walls a house of correction for the punishment of 
vagrancy, and a species of hospital of relief for distress and infirmity, do you con- 
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Thomas Wyse, jun. ceive that such an union of establishments, in themselves distinct, is advisable ? 

Esq* From personal observation and the communication of others, I am led to believe 

v y the connection of the four different objects to which the institution is at present 

6 Jul y» applied extremely injurious ; it diverts the attention of the governors, which would 

l83 °‘ be more usefully confined to one object of relief; it is incompatible with the inter- 

nal good administration of the house ; and tends to check more or less the collec- 
tion of private charitable subscriptions for its support. 

6835. Do you conceive that if the House of Industry were exclusively appro- 
priated for the relief of distress, that there would then be a greater disposition on 
the part of the community to bestow their charity in its support ? — I think to 
a certain degree there would, if the institution were considered as exclusively 
dedicated to purposes of charity ; but as a portion of the house and the funds of 
the institution are at present appropriated to the confinement of vagrants, and 
other objects belonging to a correctional police, there is something of an indispo- 
sition to support that part of an establishment which might be more properly, per- 
haps, supported by the general funds of the State. 

6836. Has there been any report made of the state of this establishment to 
which you could refer, and which would enable the Committee to judge of the 
mode in which it is administered, and the result of the establishment? — A Report 
was furnished a few months since, pursuant to the direction, and in answer to 
queries proposed by this Committee. 

6837. Are you in possession of that Report ? — Yes, of a copy of such portion as 
refers to the admissions and income for a considerable period, from 1803 down 
to the present year. 

6838. Are there any general results that you would draw from that document, 
and which you consider merit the peculiar consideration of the Committee ?— 

I have to observe, first, in reference to the subscriptions, that they had been on the 
increase up to the period of the Peace; between 1812 and 1 814 they reached 
the sum of 1,924/. 155. 8 \d.: they began to decline from the Peace; from 
1815 to 1817 they were 1,619/.; but during 1827, and from thence on to 1829, 
they were not more than 949/. The conclusion to be drawn from this is not 
absolutely that there are less means or disposition to charity, but that smaller sums 
are sufficient, in consequence of the change of the times. The admissions have 
not much increased, but there has been rather an increase of applications : from 
1812 to 1814, there were 357 admissions; from 1815 to 1817, there were 458; 
and from 1827 to 1829, there were 413 ; data which seem to give an average of 
about 400 in three years. From the year 1824 to the year 1826, which was 
a period of great sickness and distress, there were admissions to the amount of 
778. I would also observe, in referring to the details of this Report, that there is 
an increase in the latter years for medicine, which appears to have arisen from the 
circumstance of the institution becoming gradually more and more an institution 
for the reception of the sick and infirm, rather than for the reception of vagrants 
or lunatics ; much the larger proportion of the funds are applied to this class. 
The infirm poor at present amount to the number of 218, a proportion considerably 
larger than that of any other class of the establishment : the vagrants are only 14 ; 
the lunatics, 83 ; the idiots, 40; and prostitutes, 13. The greater part of the 
funds of this establishment are supplied by charity, and by grand jury present- 
ments ; very little indeed is contributed by the labour of the poor. 

6839. Is not that the consequence of the alteration of the system to which you 
have adverted, by which the establishment is rather made a hospital than a house 
of correction ? — I consider that it arose principally from the following causes : 
first, that a great proportion of the persons so introduced were infirm, and inca- 
pable of working ; secondly, from the want of sufficient skill to work with advan- 
tage, a want experienced in more than one instance in the making of shoes and 
other clothing, &c. ; and, thirdly, from the tendency of the work itself, when 
completed, to interfere with the public market, and the industry of the small 
tradesman out of doors ; and after all it scarcely repaid the trouble and expense 
which were necessary for its encouragement. 

6840. When you speak of it being injurious to the public market, do you mean 
that the competition of persons who were thus supported at the public expense 
had an unfair and prejudicial effect upon the industry of the persons who sup- 
ported themselves ? — It had a tendency to produce that effect. The quantity of 
work executed was not indeed sufficient to produce any very striking alteration, 
but it might have produced it had it been continued longer ; as it was, it caused 
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considerable complaint on the part of those workmen employed in the public 
market. 

6841. Supposing this work had been profitable to the establishment, and there 
had not been a waste of materials arising out of the want of skill in the persons 
employed, would not the mischievous effect upon the labourer out of doors have 
been in that proportion increased ? — Undoubtedly, if the numbers so employed 
were of sufficient consequence. 

6842. Do you consider the connection of the lunatic department with the 
house of industry is a connection desirable of continuance? — By no means. In 
Waterford, in particular, such connection is objectionable, from the nature of the 
site, from the confined character of the building, and from the want of accommo- 
dation for the inmates in every possible particular. I have frequently visited the 
cells, and the public rooms, and the adjoining places for public recreation of 
the sufferers, and found them of such a description, that it was very difficult, with 
such disadvantages, and where moral treatment is of so much consequence, to 
entertain any well-grounded anticipation of their cure. 

6843. Are there due means afforded for the separation of the different classes 
of lunatics, and for making a provision for the convalescent, that is found so 
essential in the treatment of lunatic cases? — There are sufficient divisions for 
males and females, that is to say, there are means provided for their separation, but 
there are not means provided sufficiently adequate to assure their convalescence ; 
the number of beds for the male lunatics is 1 6, and for the female lunatics 1 6 ; 
and in many instances they have been obliged to place more than one person in 
the same cell, and in some cases, in the same bed. 

6844. Have you visited any of the more improved establishments for lunatics 
in Ireland ? — I have had an opportunity of visiting the establishment at Limerick 
before it was quite completed. From this visit I could judge, sufficiently, I think, 
of its distribution and classification, the manner in which the cells were constructed 
and arranged, the public walks for the convalescent, and the other provisions for 
the beneficial moral and physical treatment of the sufferers. 

6845. Speaking of the system under the new arrangement as exemplified in 
the asylum in Limerick, and the old system as exemplified by the Waterford 
establishment, do you give a decided preference to the former? — A most decided 
one in every particular in which the patient and his interest are concerned ; I am 
not competent, from the period and circumstances of my visit, to speak of the 
difference of the administrations and expenses, or how far each may affect the 
general interests of the public. 

684G. Then are the Committee to conclude that you would consider it desirable 
to separate altogether the establishment for the correction of vagrants, and the 
establishment for lunatics, from the existing houses of industry ? — Certainly ; if 
I were allowed to give an opinion to the Committee, I should say the house of 
industry as it exists at Waterford should be exclusively applied to the reception 
of the infirm poor, that a separate lunatic asylum should be erected, for which 
funds to a certain amount have been already obtained, and the purchase of a site 
very nearly fixed on ; and, thirdly, the vagrant department should be connected 
with the house of correction, or the county and city gaols. 

6847. You are aware under the late Act for Lunatic Asylums no provision is 
made for incurable lunatics, for idiots and epileptic patients ; do you not consider 
that that class is one that would require a provision at the expense of the public ? 
— Unquestionably ; I think the incurable lunatic has as strong a claim upon the 
charity of the public as any other individual whatsoever ; under the same head, I see 
no reason for not also including the idiot and epileptic patients. To exclude them 
because incurable would be an equal reason for excluding the maimed and the 
blind ; if a burthen to the community, so are all charities whatsoever ; the com- 
munity supports them because it is for the good of the community ; it prefers a 
lesser evil to a greater. 

6848. You have recommended an alteration which would leave the house of 
industry exclusively for the use of the infirm poor? — Yes. 

6849. How would you define more precisely the species of infirmity that should 
become the condition of relief? — I should say that the institution should be applied, 
first, to those that are permanently disabled ; secondly, to such as are aged, and 
at the same time infirm ; but I would not extend it to the aged per se, I would not 
make age of itself a title to admission. 

6850. The admissions are managed by the governor and directing committee? 
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Thomas Wyu, jun. — The admissions are managed by the general board, who meet for that purpose 
Esq. at the beginning of every month ; we admit on those occasions such of the several 

' s -J- — applicants who appear before us as we are enabled to do from the state of our 

6 July, funds ; they generally amount to the number of 40 men, and as many women ■ 

1 ®3°- of these, in consequence of the limited nature of our means, and the limited extent 

of the site, we cannot receive, on an average, more than about three women and 
three men ; the deaths sometimes are more frequent, and give us larger opportu- 
nities, but the average I state, under existing circumstances, may be taken as the 
standard. 

6851. Is there any moral discrimination applied in the selection of cases? — The 
applications are so numerous, it is almost impossible for the board, as at present 
constituted, to examine with sufficient minuteness into the recommendations 
forwarded, or to ascertain how far the previous conduct in life of the individual 
applying can justify him or her to the support of the community ; I have also to 
observe that this circumstance is not confined to the infirm only, the lunatics 
have been also increasing ; whether such increase arises from poverty, or whether 
it arises from other causes, I am ignorant, but the fact is unquestionable. 
At present they amount to so large a number as 1 20, men and women, idiots and 
lunatics combined. 

6852. Do you know to what causes the increase of lunacy in Ireland is 
attributable ? — I have not been able to ascertain, but it appears to me a singular 
circumstance, and one well deserving the consideration and inquiry of the physician 
and the statesman. Upon comparing it with other countries which might be sup. 
posed to be affected, under ordinary circumstances at least, by stimulating causes, 
equally or in a greater degree with our own, I find the proportion against us very 
strikingly unfavourable. In the Spedale di Santa Maria della Piet4 at Rome, in 
1812, there were not more than 120 lunatics, collected from various parts of the 
Roman states, and the general average, I was informed when in that capital in 
1825, did not exceed at most 110 or 112. In the Bonifazio at Florence, the 
average was said to be somewhat less. 

6853. Do you then consider the proportion in Ireland infinitely greater ? — In 
the county of Waterford, a much smaller district than either of the two to which 
I allude, the average at present of the last two years is about 1 20 : the dispro- 
portion between the two countries is at once obvious. 

6854. Have there not been steps taken by the Government for the establish- 
ment of a lunatic asylum at Carlow, for a district that comprehends the counties 
of Carlow, W aterford and W exford ? — The board of governors were informed, 
a short time since, that a lunatic asylum was about to be established at Carlow, 
intended to embrace the county and city of Waterford and the county of Waterford, 
and a memorial was forwarded in consequence remonstrating against the intended 
junction, on the ground that Waterford was so remote it would be a considerable 
accession of expense to the inhabitants to transfer their lunatics from the western 
part of the county. Government has attended to the memorial, and for the present 
suspended its plans ; hopes are thus entertained that the county of the city of 
Waterford and the county of Waterford will be finally permitted to establish 
a lunatic asylum of their own. 

6855. Would not Carlow be on the extreme verge of the district, and not at 
all central? — Yes ; the western part of the county of Waterford is at the distance 
of 70 or 80 miles from Carlow. 

6856. Is not Carlow within a comparatively short distance from another asylum? 
— It is within a short distance of Maryborough and Tullamoore ; in either of which 
places, a lunatic asylum, I am given to understand, is about to be established. 

6857. I* there a county infirmary established at Waterford? — No, we have 
not got a county infirmary ; though much anxiety has been displayed by several 
of the intelligent inhabitants for one. 

6858. If there has been an anxiety on the part of the inhabitants to establish 
a county infirmary, what obstacles have prevented it, it appearing that the county 
of Waterford is the only county in Ireland in which such a provision has not been 
made ? — Some years ago the Marquis of Waterford applied for an Act of Parlia- 
ment (which was granted) to enable him to establish a county infirmary at Kilmac- 
thomas. Kilmacthomas belongs to the Marquis of Waterford ; but Kilmactliomas 
is by no means a central or eligible position either in reference to the extent of 
the county or to its wealth ; the inhabitants of Dungarvan and the West pro- 
tested against this choice, and wished to see the infirmary erected in their own 

town ; 
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t own ; the feud continued, and the result has been, that no infirmary has been Thomat 
•established either at Dungarvan or at Kilmacthomas. v * 

6859. Is that an hospital and county infirmary under the Acts for the establish- ^ 

xnent of such asylums ? — It was intended to be so ; and, as an additional induce- ® ^ 
merit, the Marquis of Waterford, it was understood, was to have contributed 

a considerable sum of money that had accumulated under the following circum- 
stances : a ward or room attached to one of the hospitals of the city was, several 
years since, supported by the Beresford family ; on the destruction of that build- 
ing, and the erection of the new one, the Leper Hospital, as it is called, applica- 
tion was made to the Marquis to apply this sum to a ward for incurables in the 
hospital. Some differences arising between him and the corporation, the money 
remained in his hands. It has accumulated to a considerable sum at present. 

The original intention was to apply it to a new hospital, but in consequence of 
the differences I have just stated, the money, I am informed, remains still 
unapplied. 

6860. Do you not consider it would desirable to repeal that Act, and leave the 
grand jury of the county of Waterford to the unfetterred exercise of their discre- 
tion in the selection of a site for the building? — Most decidedly ; a large portion 
of the country, particularly the western portion already alluded to, have no 
sufficient establishment at present for the support or relief of their poor sick. 

I should propose, if any alteration were contemplated by the Legislature, that the 
Act just referred to should be repealed, that another Act should be passed in its 
place enabling the county of Waterford to establish an infirmary at Dungarvan, 
and that the county of the city of Waterford should in like manner be empowered 
to establish another for the use of the citizens exclusively in the city. 

6861. From your experience of the disposition of the grand juries, do you 
think there would be any unwillingness on their part to extend the charities, in 
case it appeared reasonable to expect that such extension would be productive 
of good? — I think some objection might arise from temporary circumstances 
and considerations ; the resources of the country are heavily mortgaged at the 
present moment, in consequence of the expenses attending several new and 
extensive lines of road ; but if called on later to originate or aid a charity which, 
like this, is to be permanent, and which would be of so much eventual and 
acknowledged good to the country, I have little doubt but that the gentlemen of 
the grand jury would willingly contribute every assistance in their power. 

6862. In the larger counties in Ireland no greater provision is made by law for 
the establishment of county infirmaries than in the smaller counties, one hospital 
alone being sanctioned by law for each ; do you not think it would be desirable to 
leave to the large counties, such as Cork, Mayo and Galway, the power of having 
more than one hospital if they think fit.' — Undoubtedly; great expense and 
great injury must result from distance of situation ; the more such distance is 
diminished, the greater advantage to the health and the pockets of the com- 
munity. 

6863. What establishments are there for fever in the county of Waterford . 

There is a very excellent establishment at Waterford, under the name of the 
House of Recovery. It is supported by subscriptions and by grand jury present- 
ments ; the subscriptions have been nearly stationary; they average about 260/. 
a year : even in periods of greatly increased malady, such as that of the year 1 827, 
there is no corresponding increase of subscriptions : on such occasions, the grand 
juries, by a compulsory assessment, make up the deficit. I justify this statement 
by the Report. In the year 1827, the subscriptions it will be seen amounted to 
260/. ; and in the year 1829, to 243/. ; yet in the former year of 1827, 5.209 
passed through the hospital ; and in the latter year of 1829, not more than 243. 

6864. Do you not consider that the number of fever patients is one of the most 
direct tests that can be referred to with respect to the state of the peasantry in 
Ireland ; the supplies of food, and of their physical condition generally ? I think 
in the south, particularly, fever may be considered as a sure test of poverty. It 
arises principally from bad clothing, bad ventilation, and bad food. To this bad 
food the population is generally driven in the interval between the consumption oi 
the old crop of potatoes and the coming in of the new ; and on looking to the 
accounts of the fever hospitals, it will be found that it is precisely in these very 
months there is the greatest increase of fever. Similar conclusions are Reducible 
from the accounts of the mendicity institutions, taken at the same periods ; when- 
ever there is great increase of fever, there will almost always be lound a cor- 
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Thomas Wyse, jun. responding increase of pauperism ; and where there is an increase of pauperism 

Esq. vice versa,, there will be a similar increase of fever at the same time. I do not 

v y exclude many other combining causes ; bad air may be produced or increased 

6 J ul y. not only by bad habitation, as in large towns, but by the noxious effluvia arising 

1 3 °‘ from waste or uncultivated lands ; by the closeness or wetness of the season ; bv 

unwholesome and excessive occupation. On referring to the accounts of the 
hospitals at Rome, I found that the same increase of fever which takes place i Q 
Ireland during the summer months, takes place equally in Italy at the same period- 
the average of deaths at other periods of the year is not more than 1 1 per cent’ 
in the month of August they mount up from 30 to 40 ; the unwholesome food 
of the peasantry, and sometimes its almost total failure at this season of the year 
and the miasmata arising from the neighbouring campagnia, are the fertile and 
constantly recurring causes of the calamity. 

6865. It appears from the returns of the fever hospital at John’s Hill in 
the city of Waterford, that, in the year from the first of March 1827 to the 1st of 
March 1828, the number of admissions was 5,209, and in the year from the 1st 
of March 1828 to the 1st of March 1829, the number of admissions had been 
reduced to 652; and that also at the fever establishment at Lismore the admis- 
sions in 1827 were 324, and in 1828 only 131; is it a fair and just deduction from 
thence to say, that the condition of the poor in the latter year was much better 
than in the former? — When poverty reaches a certain point, combining with the 
climate and other causes, it inevitably produces fever ; but it may be a long time 
very near that point without absolutely producing it. 

6866. But still taking the whole you consider the inference would be a just 
one • — Yes ; the primA facie inference from these data should be such as you have 
stated, but other circumstances may of course contribute. 

6867. Is there an adequate provision made in the fever establishment for con- 
valescent patients? — There is attached to the Waterford House of Recovery 
a convalescent room, but from the funds of the establishment not being very con- 
siderable, convalescent patients cannot be detained there for any long period, the 
consequences have been frequently injurious in a half-recovered state, particularly 
in periods when the house was crowded, they have been obliged to return to their 
families, and remaining without employment, and subjected anew to the various 
pernicious influences of bad diet, bad clothing, and bad housing, they have soon 
relapsed, and returned a second time with aggravated symptoms to the hospital. 
I should recommend, therefore, an improvement to which we have recurred with 
advantage on more than one occasion, the establishment of a convalescent house 
contiguous to every hospital, though not immediately connected, where the patients 
might be allowed such time as would enable them thoroughly to recover. 

6868. With that recommendation, do you consider that the present state of the 
laws with respect to fever hospitals in Ireland is such as it is desirable to con- 
tinue? — I think the actual state of fever hospitals in Ireland, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of judging, whether you look to the mode in which the funds are 
raised, or to their internal administration, is such as to merit on the whole a large 
share of public approbation ; the funds are raised by subscription and grand jury 
assessments, there is thus a constant stimulus for private charity, and when private 
charity fails, there is a compulsory and compendious mode by assessment of 
supplying the deficiency. The internal administration is conducted in a manner 
not less satisfactory to the public. Nothing can give greater confidence to sub- 
scribers than a committee appointed by the subscribers themselves, liable to be 
changed every year, it acts of course under the immediate check or impetus of 
public opinion, and I have scarcely known any instance in which the members 
have neglected the important duties, either to patient or contributor, with which 
they were entrusted by the public. Nor are its influences less salutary upon the 
rest ot the community ; it links the fortunate with the unfortunate, it encourages 
benevolence, and is some substitute for those charitable societies on the Conti- 
nent who dedicate themselves to the service of the sick poor from a noble spirit of 
religious sacrifice, such as at Florence, the Oblate and Oblati , established so early 
aS 0 „ teentl1 centur y 5 and the Sccurs de la Charitb in most parts of France. 

;i % ve ^° U k nown instances that mark a readiness on the part of the higher 
and middle classes to expose themselves to the danger of contagion in the dis- 
c aige of their duties in times of fever? — I have known strong dispositions during 
Friends °* e P*^ em * c t0 ass * st die fever patients, particularly among the Society of 
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6870. Have you any dispensaries in your county ? — Yes, there is a dispensary TkomaslfVyie, jun. 
a t Waterford, Dungarvan, and I believe Lismore, supported by public subscrip- Esq. 
tion, and by grand jury assessment, in a similar manner with the fever hospitals. V v / 

6871. Do you consider that the Dispensary Act, that makes the presentment of 6 jj" 1 ?* 
the grand jury dependent upon the private subscriptions of those who seek to l83 °‘ 
maintain the charity, a law advisable to continue and advantageous ? — I think it 

a considerable stimulant. I have known it to act as such upon the charity of 
individuals. 

6872. Do you not consider making the private contributions a necessary condi- 
tion for the grand jury presentment both furnishes a test of the utility of the 
charity and gives some security for the future management of it? — Before the 
meeting of a grand jury, I have known the administrators of those charities to go 
round and use as an argument to the several subscribers the necessity of imme- 
diately subscribing in order to obtain from the grand jury a larger fund for the 
support of the charity. I am inclined to think such appeal has produced sub- 
scriptions, which, under other circumstances, might probably have been refused. 

6873. Some doubt has been felt with respect to the actual meaning of the sta- 
tute for the regulation of dispensaries, the doubt is whether the presentment of 
the grand jury becomes imperative upon the amount of subscription being certi- 
fied, or whether they may exercise a discretion in reducing the amount ; in which 
way do you think the law ought to stand? — I think the amount should be left to 
the discretion of the grand jury. I have known cases in which this permission 
was particularly requisite, the subscriptions of this year, for instance, may amount 
to the same sum as the subscriptions of the year preceding, yet the demand for 
such subscription be considerably less ; under such circumstances, the grand jury 
ought not to be called upon to assess a sum equal to the subscriptions certified, but 
they should be permitted to limit, or reduce their assessment to such sum as 
might be deemed necessary to supply the deficiency of the subscriptions, and 
meet the existing exigencies of the institution. If my recollection serves me, the 
grand jury of the city of Waterford have more than once acted upon these im- 
pressions. 

6874. If the grand jury had a discretion to reduce their contribution in pro- 
portion as the subscription is large, and only to supply such a supplementary sum 
as will equal the necessity of the case, will not it operate as an inducement to 
persons to diminish their subscriptions ? — If such were the usual and recognized 
dispositions of grand juries I should say the result apprehended would be pos- 
sible and probable, but in general the grand juries as far as my observation leads 
me, are entirely guided by the statement of the particular case ; many of the 
grand jury themselves are administrators of those charities, a circumstance in 
general sufficient to guarantee a charitable disposition in the rest of the grand 
jury. 

6875. Then you have seen no disposition on the part of the grand juries to 
withhold presentments or support for public charities upon a case being made out 
for it ? — No, I have seen them, at least in cities, economical enough of the public 
money, where it was not immediately and imperatively required, but in cases the 
reverse, such as augmentation of fever, &c. I have seen them disposed to assess 
largely. 

6876. You have now given a distinct statement of the charities in Waterford 
supported by grand jury assessments; are there any other charitable establishments 
for the relief of sickness that do not come under any of the heads you have 
enumerated? — Waterford has several charities established by private benevolence 
for public purposes ; the principal is the Leper Hospital, an establisment under 
the superintendence and control of the corporation; the hospital called the 
Holy Ghost Hospital, in like manner directed by the corporation ; several other 
minor charities, the foundations of individuals, destined equally for the relief and 
support of the sick, the aged, and the destitute of the city. 

6877. There is also an establishment connected with your own family ? — Yes. 

6878. What is the principle upon which the Leper Hospital is founded, and 
what are its funds ?• — The Leper Hospital is believed to have been founded by King 
John, but at all events it was founded at no very remote period from his reign ; 
it was originally intended for the purpose of checking the infection of leprosy, 
which at that period had been introduced into Ireland from the East. Many 
years have now elapsed since all apprehension of such a malady has ceased. 

There were no patients for a considerable time to whom the charity could be appli- 
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Thmat Wyse, jun. cable, and the funds accumulated in the hands, of the corporation. One portion 
Esq. 0 f these funds was subsequently applied to electioneering purposes, another to 

J the erection of the present building, in consequence of a decree of the Court of 

6 Chancery ; since that period, and indeed previous, it has been applied to surgical 

cases ; a small number were at first admitted ; they have since gradually augmented. 
"With regard to the funds, this hospital possesses property in lands to the amount of 
1,000/. or 1,200 /. a year. From the rolls of the expenditure and the admissions, it 
will appear that in 1820 to 1821, only 19 patients were received, but that subse- 
quently in 1828, there were received 50, yet during this period there took place a 
considerable diminution in the rental ; in the first year it amounted to upwards of 
1,000/., and in the present year it is scarcely more than 800/.; the great cause of 
the large expenditure for so small a number of patients I have heard attributed to 
the heavy expense of the machinery by which it is worked, and the large salaries 
given to the attendants, though not to the officers of the establishment. This 
house is a large and handsome edifice, and capable of containing nearly 
300 patients ; I conceive that a portion of this building now unoccupied, if inter- 
ference with private property could be permitted, or the consent of the corporation 
obtained, might be allocated with great utility to the purposes of a city infirmary 
and a city dispensary ; the corporation have lately evinced a disposition on their 
part to co-operate with the citizens for such purposes, and a committee at this, 
moment is about to be appointed to investigate the records of the corporation, 
with a view of ascertaining how far such funds and advantages can be rendered 
most extensively and permanently beneficial to the public at large. 

6879. What is the establishment of the Holy Ghost Hospital? — It is still less 
known than the Leper Hospital ; at present it is applied to the support of infirm 
old men and old women. I have, however, hopes, that with a little inquiry and 
attention, the funds of this institution also may be made extremely available and 
productive. Like those of the Leper Hospital, they are in land, and with- 
out diverting them from the original purpose contemplated by their founder, they 
might very well supply any deficiencies in the public contributions for the support 
of the aged and infirm poor. 

6880. Are there also at Waterford establishments for orphans? — There are two 
establishments for orphans, the Catholic establishment, called the Trinitarian 
Orphan House, and the Protestant establishment, called Sion Hill. 

6881. Are those supported by private subscriptions? — Both of them are sup- 
ported exclusively by private subscriptions and donations. 

6882. Are there other establishments for the education of the poor also sup- 
ported by private subscriptions at Waterford ? — Entirely. Besides the establish- 
ments I have just instanced, there are several private charities, such as the Charity 
of St. Joseph, for old women ; the establishment upon my father’s estate, for the 
support of 1 2 poor men and 1 2 poor women, which at one time amounted, when 
the grounds were well set, to 300 /. or 400 /. a year ; another establishment, 
founded by a Mr. Carroll, for the support of the poor. The education of the poor 
is largely provided for. The poor schools of Mr. Rice are well known ; every 
applicant of good character, and well recommended, is received. They educate to 
the amount of near 600 or .700 poor boys, and have still unappropriated several 
rooms. The Ursulin Convent, and the Presentation Convent, they educate to 
nearly a similar amount of poor girls. 

6883. Is the establishment for the education of boys under the direction of 
the education monks ? — Yes ; the Religious Brothers for Education are the 
directors. 

6884. Have not many of the most respectable clerks in mercantile houses in 
Waterford been brought up and educated in that school? — Many. I visited the 
establishment lately, and I found the higher classes occupied with navigation, 
geometry, mensuration, and other portions of the mathematical sciences. I found 
the middle classes reading small portions of the Sacred History, and the younger 
pupils of the establishment, boys of seven and eight years old, beginning to spell 
and read, after the Lancasterian method. 

6885. Reviewing the establishments at Waterford for the relief of sickness, do 
you conceive that there is under the law, as it stands, an adequate relief provided 
for sickness amongst the poor ? — Not only adequate, but abundant, provided the 
institutions were universally well managed. Some of the institutions are perfectly 
conducted, others require revision. 

6886. Where establishments are supported partly by the grand jury assess- 
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ments, do you not conceive that a regular audit of the accounts, a report of the Thomas Wyu, j 
charity, and an inspection on the part of the grand jury is essential to their due Esq. 

administration, or at least very useful in securing it ?— If such audit could be ^ 

extended to all charities it would be most desirable, but in the instance of chari- ® July, 
ties supported by public assessment it is indispensable ; wherever such audit has l83 °* 
been used, it has been productive of the greatest possible advantage. 

6887. Supposing grand juries were authorized to appoint a permanent com- 
mittee for the inspection and the audit of the accounts of charities, in the same 
manner as they now appoint a board of superintendence for the gaol accounts, 
leaving to the subscribers to those charities the task of the internal government, 
do you not conceive that such an alteration of the law would be an improvement? 

— I should much wish to see such a board in every county in Ireland, extending 
its superintendence to every description of charity for the poor and sick ; a portion 
indeed of its duty is already performed at the yearly meetings of each of the 
charities to which I have referred ; however, as the object of such a board would 
be not so much to act or administer itself, as to check and report the administration 
of others, I have no doubt on my mind that the appointment of such a board 
would be highly useful and satisfactory to the public. 

6888. Do you not think that the appointment of such a board of superintendence 
by the grand juries of Ireland, and the preparation of a report, would produce 
a great mass of useful information as to the condition and statistics of the country ? 

— Useful and instructive no doubt; it is only by comparison, and regular and 
progressive comparison, we can attain a just and practical view of the statistics of 
any country. Such reports are adopted with advantage in France, and almost every 
other European country. 

6889. You allude to the Table D’Hospice 1 — Yes. In Italy a similar practice 
was adopted. The administration of charities in Florence was under the immediate 
control of a commission appointed by the government, and this commission had 
sub-commissions in every particular district of the country ; this system, suggested 
indeed by the early practice of the Republic, when the congregazioni acted under 
the immediate direction of its secretary, was preserved, with some modifications, 
during the administration of the French government : the objects of their super- 
intendence were in many instances analogous to those which have been just 
suggested. The sub-commission gave in a regular monthly return of the par- 
ticulars of the establishment of their district, and those monthly returns were 
afterwards transmitted by the head or central commission to the chief secretary 
or minister of the interior. I see no inconvenience, therefore, in adopting some- 
thing of a similar arrangement for Ireland ; in each county there might be a board 
of superintendence, acting simultaneously with the superintendents of prisons, 

(I do not say from whom it should emanate, or how it should be formed, but 
I limit myself exclusively to the nature and extent of its duties,) which should 
transmit to the Secretary for Ireland a detailed account of the funds, the expenditure, 
and the admissions of each charity in its respective district during the past year ; 
and of these accounts, a synopsis, or general comparative table should appear 
before the Legislature, or at least before the public, on an appointed day every 
year. On a calculation I have made, I conceive there is expended in Waterford 
annually, for the support of the poor, not less than 10,000/., which, considering 
its population of 36,000 inhabitants, (the population of the oounty not very con- 
siderable, and tolerably prosperous,) I consider quite adequate for the relief or 
support of the sick, and the aged and infirm poor. 

6890. Can you inform the Committee what the rate of wages is in Waterford? 

— It varies from 1 o d. to l s. per day ; if you employ a man for a short period, he 
will expect to get 1 s. per day ; if there be any understanding for a longer one 
you may have him for lorf. or 1 1 d. without difficulty. 

6891. Is that the rate you have paid? — Yes, at such rate, regulated by such 
circumstances. 

6892. Is there any considerable portion of the people out of employment ? — 

If I were to judge by the data furnished by the Mendicity Asylum, I should say, 
not greater in Waterford than at former periods, nor so great. From 1825 to 
1826, the number relieved in the institution were 270 ; from 1826 to 1827, 318 ; 
from 1827 to 1828, 582; and from 1829 to 1830, 289; from a comparison of 
these numbers, I should therefore conclude there was a greater degree of employ- 
nient now than there had been at former periods ; however such conclusions must 
he always taken with certain abatements. There is no great inclination on the part 
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Thomas Wyse, jun. of the paupers to enter the Mendicity Asylum, and the population maybe reduced 
B*q- to very considerable distress before they will recur to it for assistance. You may 

'' ' consequently take it as an approximated test, but not as an absolute criterion, of 

6 J ul Ti the employment of the country. 

,83 °’ 6893- Is the Mendicity Asylum supported at the public expense ? — By private 

subscriptions exclusively. These subscriptions have been diminishing now f 0 
some years past. In 182.5, the income or expenditure amounted to 1,184/., and 
in the present year it has fallen to 873 /. ; but on emergencies, when there is any 
considerable accession to the pauperism of the country, subscriptions to a larger 
amount are entered into, and the temporary distress is effectually obviated by the 
exertion. The mode in which those subscriptions are collected are by the annual 
payment of 1 and by monthly subscriptions of 5 s. The shopkeepers and 
householders of Waterford have now been exempted some time from the impor- 
tunity of street mendicancy, to which they were formerly exposed, and contribute 
with tolerable willingness to the support of the institution. 

6894. Are the Committee to understand that the Mendicity Asylum has been 
found effectual in repressing mendicity in the city of Waterford ? — As far as my 
own observation leads me, it justifies the statement of the last report of the com- 
mittee. This report concludes by offering “ the encouraging assurance, that in 
all its parts, whether for the instruction of the young, the relief of the destitute, 
or the encouragement of industrious habits, the Mendicant Asylum is in itself 
efficient.” It has most certainly tended to diminish the number of applicants for 
gratuitous and indiscriminate charity, and the streets of Waterford are less 
infested by mendicants than those of almost any other city in the kingdom. 

6895. What would be the effect upon that charity, if there was a power vested 
in the grand jury to aid it by taxation ? — I do not think it would increase much 
the number of applicants for relief ; for the present, I am unable, however, to 
determine whether ultimately it might not have this result. Neither do I think 
that it would in a remarkable degree tend to increase or diminish the present sub- 
scriptions. Its effect would probably be rather to diminish. If aided by com- 
pulsory assessment, many of the subscribers who now subscribe yearly and monthly 
would probably confine themselves to their yearly subscription alone. At the 
same time, it would have counterbalancing advantages : the burthen would be 
applotted more equally ; the selfish would be forced to contribute ; the institution 
would not press on the benevolent alone. 

6896. Do you conceive so much confidence would be reposed in the economical 
administration of the funds, and in the moral discrimination that might be applied 
in relief, if it was supported by public contribution in the shape of grand jury 
assessments, rather than the charity of the benevolent? — I think if it continued to 
be administered as it now is, and as the fever hospital and the house of industry 
have long been, by a committee, subject to the revision of the public at the meeting 
of the subscribers once a year, an efficient control would be exercised over the 
administration of its funds, even though raised in part by grand jury assessment. 
Whether in the end such control would be as effective as the absolute apprehension 
that every citizen has, that if such funds should fail, 200 mendicants would be 
turned out upon the city, I am not prepared to say. I should rather think that 
such apprehension would be a still more powerful motive than any public control, 
however exercised, or by whatever persons. 

6897. Can you form any notion of what proportion of the entire population 
may be out of employment ? — I find it difficult to answer a question which depends 
so entirely upon data continually fluctuating. With regard to the agricultural 
population of the country, their employment and wages are of course principally 
regulated by the rise or fall of produce ; but the neighbourhood of W aterford is 
more fortunate than most other parts of Ireland ; a new market, I may say, 
has been opened by the introduction of steam navigation between England and 
Ireland ; in proportion as it has shortened the distance and diminished the freight- 
age, it has given new facilities to the producer, more than double the area of his 
former market, and consequently given a stimulus to agricultural industry which it 
scarcely experienced before. But with regard to the inhabitants of the town, the 
artizans and the mechanics, though participating in the good or bad fortune of 
the agriculturist, are still liable to be affected by circumstances more especially 
confined to themselves. I should say that the number of persons now employed 
are considerably less than during the continuance of the war ; but if I were to 
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compare the present year with the preceding, I should say that there is no great Thomas JVysc, jua. 
increase or diminution perceptible in the persons employed at present. Es< l- 

6898. Has not the effect of the alteration in general produced by steam naviga- v '“" ^ ' 

tion been to throw the producer more immediately in contact with the consumer, ® j* uI y> 
and thereby to diminish the demand for those intermediate trades which under the 1 3 °‘ 

old system of commercial intercourse found occupation for the poor ? — Precisely : 
two causes have affected, and both of somewhat a similar nature, the employment 
of the poor of Waterford ; the first was a sudden and rapid recal of capital, or its 
withdrawal altogether, (the demand having ceased,) from a very flourishing trade, 
the salting victuals for the Fleet and the West Indies, which occupied the poorer 
classes during a great part of the war ; the Peace threw out of employment 
a great majority of this population ; a remaining portion however still continued 
to be employed in preparing bacon for the English market ; but since the intro- 
duction of steam navigation, many have considered it more profitable to send over 
the live pigs to Bristol than to cure them in Waterford for the Bristol market ; 
this then is the second cause, and it has added, and is adding, to the evils of 
the first. 

6899. Though the first effect of this may be prejudicial, have you any doubt 
that ultimately it will be advantageous, and that the producers will obtain even- 
tually greater remuneration, and the poor people of Ireland become advanced in 
a state of wealth? — As Ireland is principally an agricultural country, every thing 
which tends to improve and raise the value of its agricultural produce must increase 
the means of the agriculturist to give employment to its unemployed population ; 
and as the introduction of steam navigation will considerably increase (as it has 
increased) the demand and supply of Irish produce, I have no doubt it will 
rapidly benefit (if no counteracting causes be thrown in its way) the agricultural 
population, and, by a natural consequence, the population of cities, by relieving 
them from the influx of pauperism from the country, and raising up new purchasers 
for their labour and skill. 

6900. Does not this steam intercourse naturally lead to more extensive inter- 
course between the people of Ireland and England? — Yes; the increase in 
Waterford has been remarkable ; the shares of the Steam Boat Company, which 
at the commencement paid but 2 1 . per cent., have now mounted up to 35/. 
or 40/. 

6901. Do you not think that those visits of the Irish farmer to sell the various 
articles of agricultural produce in this country has a tendency to improve their 
habits, by opening to them the example of the state of society that exists in 
England? — Yes, ultimately: at present, few have gone over in person. The 
farmers appoint their factors, some Irish and some English, in Bristol, and most 
of their business is done by them at present ; but I have no doubt they will later 
act occasionally for themselves. Such visits to England, with the assistance of 
farming societies and model farms at home, will have their due effect on the intel- 
ligent character of the Irish farmer, and materially tend to approximate in time 
the system of our cultivation to that of England. 

6902. You have stated the chief distress of the town is produced by the distress 
of the country ; have any alterations taken place in the system of managing land 
in the country, or any other particulars that have tended to augment the pauperism 
of the country, and thereby augment the distress of the towns? — In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Waterford there were formerly a considerable number of 
small holdings, tenanted by different persons, employed for the most part in the 
victualling trade ; many of these have gradually disappeared ; the tenants, after 
expending a great portion of their earnings in rents, have emigrated, from the 
great facilities which Waterford affords for emigration. The houses have tumbled 
down ; and in many instances the lands been thrown into town parks, the state 
in which they were about 40 years ago ; but those changes have not been forcible, 
but the result of the gradual vicissitudes of the times acting upon the free dispo- 
sitions of individuals. As far as the country is concerned, I have not heard any 
instances of injurious effects being produced by the late Sub-letting Act upon the 
population of the country. 

6903. Prior to the passing of that Act, and since tbe fall of prices consequent 
upon peace, has there not been a growing disposition on the part of the landlords 
to increase the size of their farms, and to abandon the cottier system that had 
prevailed up to that period ?— I think every landlord who has made himself at all 
acquainted with the state of Ireland has sooner or later evinced, even prior to the 
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as consequent upon this disposition, a desire to consolidate his farms, where it 
could be effected without injury to his own interests and to the interests of the 
population under him. 

6904. Has that feeling been founded, according to your judgment, upon the 
sense of interest of the landlord ? — I think the predominant feeling of the land- 
lord in such cases has been his own interest ; sometimes, indeed, he has carried 
it too far. In general, however, he is likely to be checked, by a sense of danger, 
humanity, or public opinion, in the execution, however he may be impressed with 
the advantage of the principle. 

6905. Then you do not conceive that it is for the interest of the landlord, and 
is not felt to be such, to sublet and subdivide his property, and thus multiply the 
number of pauper tenants? — I conceive the subdivision, or minute division of land, 
to be a question entirely of circumstance ; subdivision in one place may be an 
evil, in another a benefit, according to the peculiarities of the place and time ; this 
could be illustrated by a reference to other countries as well as our own. Nothing 
abstractedly should be pronounced about it. 

6906. In cases in foreign countries to which you may advert at the close of 
ypur last answer, do you not perceive a great distinction between the subdivision 
of property in the hands of the proprietors, and the subdivision of property taking 
place under leases, as practised in Ireland ? — I think the great points which in- 
fluence the good or evil is the security or insecurity of the occupant, the percep- 
tion or non-perception of fair profits, and the quantity of capital and skill which 
he may bring to the work. I have known instances where the largest tracts of 
country upon the one hand have been ill cultivated, and I have known instances 
in which the smallest portion of land that could be well allocated to one person 
has been highly productive, and fully commensurate to the wants of the cultivator. 
In the Roman States, for instance, you will find portions of land, to the amount of 
some 1,000 acres, held by one person, the mercante di campagna, or great farmer, 
of the most fertile description, but almost waste, or so slovenly cultivated that they 
scarcely produce one-twentieth of what might be expected under a more improved 
system of cultivation. In Tuscany many small possessions are in the hands of the 
poorer cultivators, they present the appearance of a continued garden ; in Lucca the 
same observation might be made. On Mount Lebanon, in the country of the 
Druses, I have seen portions of land, still smaller, brought by the manual industry 
of the inhabitants to the greatest degree of perfection. The soil was scraped with 
difficulty from the side of the mountains, and supported by small terraces ; they 
did not exceed, in many instances, one half or one quarter of an acre, and produced, 
in great plenty, four different kinds of produce, mulberries, corn, olives and vines. 
Yet here was a territory, in the very heart of a despotic country, subjected to the 
heavy impost of 10 per cent on all produce, and exposed to the vicissitudes of 
a rude climate, and a still ruder and more changeable government. The fact was, 
the cultivators were proprietors in both instances ; they were the tillers, but also 
the unrestrained masters and profit receivers of the soil. Nor is Ireland an excep- 
tion to these very general appearances. The baronies of Forth and Bargy, in the 
county of Wexford, may well stand beside Tuscany and Mount Lebanon. Where- 
ever, therefore, there is proprietorship, there subdivision may be a benefit, but 
where land is held from a landlord, with little or no profits, and at an insecure 
tenure, there the subdivision is an evil and a curse. 

6907. Conceding the points that have been so clearly stated in your answer, 
namely, that the conditions which measure the prosperity of the agriculturalist, 
will be the amount of profit he can gain and the security that he possesses ; were 
either of those conditions answered by the old system of the middleman and the 
subletting practised in Ireland ? — I conceive that this, sj? far from having been the 
case, was precisely the reverse ; the middleman I look upon as no more than 
a factor, but a factor who with few exceptions instead of benefiting landlord or 
tenant, injured both, and, as things have turned out, with little eventual advantage 
to himself; the subdivision of land in this instance was a subdivision of an injurious 
kind ; the occupying tenant had no security ; generally he held from the middle- 
man from year to year ; he had little or no profits ; he paid higher than the average 
rate of rent, and he gave labour under the average rate of labour ; in both par- 
ticulars therefore, want of security and non-perception of reasonable profits, he 
placed 1 WOrSt P° S8 ^ e case * n which an occupier of the soil could well be 
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6908. Were not the rents, generally speaking, payable by the tenant where there Thomas Wysc, j 

■vpere one or more middlemen much higher than the rent paid when he was brought Esq. 

jn immediate contact with the proprietor ? — Undoubtedly ; much higher ; such as '** v.- 

no head landlord could ask or hope for. Wherever a system of factorship or of 6 July, 
middlemen has been introduced, it has been the result of the rudeness of the l8 3 °* 
lower class, and the profligate and profitless luxury of the higher ; the metayer 
system on the Continent had its origin in this particular state of things, the land- 
lord felt a difficulty and disgust in collecting his rent in kind from the occupying 
tenant ; this disgust and difficulty was soon perceived by some adroit individual 
jn the neighbouring village, he came between the landlord and the tenant, acted 
as a factor or a middleman, received in kind, at the time most advantageous to 
himself, the rent of the wretched metayer, and paid in money, at his own discretion, 
the landlord, who resided in the capital, and thus fed, without contributing any- 
thing, on the necessities of both ; what was the result? it produced a race of 
miserable dependents of the worst kind, always in advance of their means, always 
on the verge of a famine, selling their produce before it had appeared above the 
ground, untaught by the past, reckless of the future, ready for any change, a bur- 
then to the landlord, to the government, and at last, in the shape of absolute 
paupers, to the entire community. This system has been corrected in France. 

The metayers since the Revolution, in many instances, have become proprietors. 

It is correcting in Germany ; but it still "lays waste the most fertile parts of Italy. 

The metayer of Italy is the Irish cottier, the Italian factor is the Irish middleman. 

6909. Was not the consequence of the system of middlemen not only that 
a higher amount of rent was paid, but a much more severe and arbitrary mode of 
exacting that payment, and a consequent increase of distress on the part of the 
tenants? — Decidedly; a strong contrast generally exists between the holding 
under the head landlord and the holding under the middleman : on one side of 
a road you may sometimes meet good comfortable cottages, with good out-offices, 
their farms in a comparative state of agricultural improvement ; on the other 
side, a cluster of miserable hovels, crumbling into ruins, the wretched inmates 
sometimes amounting to two or more families, with no means of subsistence but 
their labour, and that already deeply mortgaged to the middlemen. The first 
of these tenants probably pays one third, or one fourth, or one sixth of what 
the other does : profits are to be made by each landlord through whose hands the 
rent passes, so that the occupying tenant is actually supporting three, four or 
five persons instead of one. But besides this, the mode of exacting is not more 
objectionable than the exaction itself. With little character, and less influence, 
but what they derive by their connection or subserviency to the greater families of 
the county upon grand juries and elections, they exercise far more authority, and 
demand more submission from their tenants, and are enabled by promises of grand 
jury jobs, and other public works, to exact and obtain a far larger rent than any 
head landlord whatsoever. 

6910. Referring to the case you have given as an illustration of two farms, 
one held directly of the landlord, in a state of improvement, and the other held 
with one or two mean tenants, and in a state of wretchedness ; supposing a neces- 
sity for exacting payment of rent through the medium of distress and sale, would 
not the operation of a distress be very different in those two cases ; in the one 
case leading to the seizure and sale of cattle ; in the other, leading to the seizure 
and sale of potatoes and furniture, and the actual necessaries of life ? — Precisely ; 
and there are many circumstances which aggravate this evil. The head landlord 
has a strong and direct interest not unnecessarily to harrass his tenant ; the middle- 
man a very feeble and secondary one. The middleman allows the rent frequently 
to accumulate, or the cottier to become in debt to his employer, for the purpose of 
holding a stronger power over his tenant, and exacting at his own price his pro- 
portion of labour ; the head landlord purchases his labour like any thing else, and 
can have no object, generally speaking, to permit arrears ; or if accumulated, is. 
not so likely to apply the circumstance to oppressive purposes. 

6911. Is not the public opinion in restraint of the landlord’s power and authority, 
and the public opinion in favour of the extension of his power and benevolence, 
consequently the best security the tenantry can have for the due administration of 
the land ; and is not this much more likely to act upon the proprietor in commu- 
nication with the occupying tenant, than upon the middleman who deals with 
such occupying tenant? — Yes: the landlord is permanently in the country; the 
middleman is often a bird of passage, here to day and gone to-morrow, holding 
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Tkomat Wyse, jun. one farm in this county and another in another ; he cannot be affected by the sam e 
Esq. causes, or motives as the landlord. 

v v/ - / 6912. Admitting that there can be nothing positive fixed with respect to the 

6 July, s j ze 0 f f ar ms, but that they must in all cases be allowed to adjust themselves 

l83 °* according to the capital and the nature of the agriculture of the country; but with 

a view to the formation of a middle class of society, do you conceive there is 
a better chance of the formation of a middle class of independent yeomanry by 
the means of such persons taking farms of larger dimensions, rather than by in. 
ducing them to become middlemen and factors between the proprietors and the 
tenantry ? — I would as much as possible, in the present state of Ireland, (I do not 
say how necessary they might have been at an earlier period,) object to the 
existence of such factors or intermediates between the proprietor and the occupy, 
ing tenant ; but at the same time, I think this middle class of yeomanry, every 
where so desirable, but no where so much as in Ireland, is to be formed by circum- 
stances and time ; and one of the circumstances I conceive to be, the gradual 
accumulation of capital, and the gradual accumulation of skill and knowledge 
with it, which will allow a small farmer progressively and of himself to increase his 
farm by the annexation or the consolidation of others, and in like manner, where 
fairly treated, raise the cottier or labourer to the situation of a small farmer ; you 
would thus have three classes of tenants and holdings ; the first, the large farm for 
such as have large capital and great skill ; the small farm for such as have industry 
and a portion of skill, but have not yet accumulated capital sufficient to enable 
them to manage with advantage a large farm ; the third, small holdings of one or 
two acres at most, attached to comfortable cottages, for the constant supply of 
a healthy race of labourers, connected with the particular soil, but selling their 
labour freely at market, and not bound, as by the cottier system, to give it in com- 
mutation at any arbitrary rate of excessive rent, a system which converts the 
labourer into a slave and an idler, and his employer not unfrequently into an 
oppressor ; this, I think, would be easily effected by any resident landlord who 
had the administration of his land in his own hands ; but there are obstacles to be 
encountered in the existence of the middleman system, which time only and the 
slow operation of the present laws, aided by a proper sense of their true interests 
in landlords, are likely to conquer. 

6913. Do you not consider that one of the greatest improvements that can be 
effected in the relation of landlord and tenant, is the inducement acting effectually 
upon the landlord to undertake those improvements upon his estate, which may 
be termed the application of fixed capital, the repair of houses, farms, and farm 
buildings, and other improvements ? — The whole of my observations have been 
directed principally to the point of benefiting the people, but at the same time 
with a conviction that every benefit to the people is a corresponding benefit to 
the landlord ; upon that principle I should say that the landlord could not more 
effectually benefit himself than to allow the tenants to apply what capital he has 
to the improvement of the soil. The landlord then should make the first outlay 
upon the buildings himself, whatever the description may be, which may be 
necessary for the habitation and farming of his tenant ; the landlord will always 
do it cheaper than the tenant ; he will do it after a better plan ; he will do it more 
in harmony with the nature of the estate, the size of the farm, and the progress 
and extent of other improvements ; at the same time a certain inducement should 
be given to the future industry of the tenant : this will be sufficiently effected by 
his being compelled to repair. The landlord ought to make his mind up to 
a certain expenditure and even loss of capital at first, he will be repaid for it in 
multiplied advantages hereafter. The tenant will never take the same care of 
a loan that he will of a donation : there is no stimulus like possession and pro- 
prietorship to exertion. 

6914. Was it possible for landlords so to apply their capital in the improvement 
of houses upon their estate so long as the system of middlemen existed ? — Utterly 
impossible ; the middleman who held for a series of years, and the middleman 
who held for a still shorter period than his immediate landlord, had little interest 
to outlay capital for permanent improvement, the benefit of which could only 
accrue to the head landlord ; every thing therefore was left to the occupying tenant, 
and the occupying tenant, of course, applied such sums only as were absolutely 
necessary for his immediate support. 

6915- Was it possible either for the landlord to undertake such improvements, 
or to act either wisely or benevolently towards his tenants permanently, so long 

as 
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a s there were not the means of enforcing justly the due performance of the contract Thomas Wyse, jun. 
between the lessor and lessee ? — It was impossible for the landlord to do what his Es 1 * . 
intelligence or inclinations might prompt him to effect, as long as there was a dis- ^ 

position in juries, which disposition was much encouraged by middlemen, to 
disregard all such covenants. 1 3 °* 

6916. Under the former system, where the cottiers were bound to furnish labour 
for rent, were they not reduced in fact to the condition of serfs, and were not the 
incidents of such a species of servitude all discoverable in their conduct and 
actions? — I conceive them to have been in every particular “ adscripti glebce” 
mere predial serfs. They were at the complete disposition of the middleman. The 
land being originally taken too high, the miserable occupier soon gets into arrear, 
and feels very little anxiety to get out of it ; the accounts are ill kept, or not kept 
at all ; litigation arises, in which the middleman has usually the advantage ; in 
the mean time the rack rent continues ; grand jury jobs enable him to pay it, but 
for these again he is dependent on the middleman ; to the middleman he 
must look for his very existence : he becomes cringing, servile, careless and 
despondent. 

6917. Did it not lead to a slovenly mode of cultivation, and the consequent inse- 
curity of the potato crop in many instances, from inadequacy of manure and want of 
due care ? — Almost universally ; such treatment whether here or on the Continent 
has always produced the same effects ; wherever the metayer system exists, though 
the landlord lends his tenant horses and cattle, and assists him in various ways, 
yet from the want of confidence and security to which I have referred, and the 
conviction that the profits of the soil were not destined to be his, he destroyed or 
wasted those advantages, and the landlord usually lost more than if a permanent 
and reasonable system of a rent in money had been substituted in its place. The 
cottier system, from similar causes, operated in a similar manner, on the industrious 
habits of the peasantry. It repressed knowledge and skill, diminished exertion, 
and made them indifferent or incapable of the means not only of raising their 
condition, but cultivating, as they should, the most essential article of their 
sustenance. 

6918. Do you consider that this propensity to subdivide that existed in Ireland 
existed in the mind of the tenant, or in the mind of the landlord ?— I think it 
seldom existed in the mind of the head landlord, except when stimulated by 
political circumstances ; in the mind of the middleman the case was otherwise, 
his objects were present high rents, without much reference to permanent im- 
provement ; nor was he less anxious than the head landlord to create an elec- 
tioneering interest ; his freeholders gave him consequence he could not otherwise 
attain, and enabled him to trade in presentments with grand juries. The tenant 
followed the example of his master, he subdivided also in his turn, with very 
little knowledge or attention to consequences. The Irish farmer is not alarmed 
at a large family, he considers numbers wealth and strength ; wherever a “ faction” 
existed in the country, the greater the number of connections and children, the 
greater chance of a father of a family being regarded by his neighbours with 
attention and respect. But the soil is the only provision for the peasantry in 
Ireland ; he had therefore to divide anew what had been divided before him, 
until the fragment of a fragment only was left. 

6919. Then any notion that may prevail that there exists at the present moment 
amongst the landlords of Ireland an inveterate habit of splitting their lands, and 
seeking by subdivision of those lands an increase of profit to themselves, is not 
supported by your observation or experience, or your judgment ? — I think, at 
present, the general inclination of Irish proprietors is rather to consolidate than 
to subdivide ; they feel, from the experience of the past, the advantages of con- 
solidation, but by this I do not mean to infer that they feel any necessity for 
throwing their lands into large farms for wealthy graziers upon the Scotch or the 
English system, but merely to join them in such masses as would get rid of 
tenants of little industry and no character, and substitute a better race of occu- 
pants, both in point of solvency and moral habits, in their place. Many land- 
lords have gone too rapidly to the execution of this work, and not reflected that 
alterations so radical are not to be effected without much temper, much time, and 
much precaution ; but I am persuaded, without relying too much upon the dis- 
cretion or humanity of Irish landlords, but considering merely the impossibility 
of simultaneously or even generally acting upon the law, that these evils are of 
rarer occurrence than is commonly imagined, and will probably become rarer 
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Thomas Wyse, jun. from a thousand controlling circumstances every day. In many instances, the 
Esq. operation of the Sub-letting Act has been beneficial to the tenant himself ; the head 

v xx J landlord comes in in place of three or four intermediate landlords, and though his 

6 July, rent is somewhat raised, the rent of the tenant is often not one -third of what it 
l8 3°- was before. When landlords act thus, and pay regard to the character of those 
whom they retain, removing only such as are vicious, and removing by de- 
grees, it is justice to all parties to say that the improvement is easily effected 
and the population of the country itself, with that sense of justice natural to the 
Irish, instead of opposing, lend their assistance to carry into effect the exertions 
of the landlord. 

6920. If the landlords of Ireland feel it their interest, with a view to the 
receipt of rent, and with a view to the improvement of their lands and estates, to 
consolidate rather than subdivide, you do not conceive there is any necessity f 0r 
giving an additional stimulus of an artificial nature to the consolidation of farms? 
— None whatever. I think the landlords of Ireland are generally anxious to get 
rid of the middlemen ; the necessary consequence of which is the consolidation 
I have just pointed out. 

6921. Do you think it would be safe to afford them any artificial encouragement 
to proceed more rapidly than they are now doing ? — Certainly not. I think all 
reforms of this kind, as I have already stated, should be as gradual and as imper- 
ceptible as possible ; they should not be forced by the Legislature, so much as 
permitted ; the obstacles should be removed but no impetus added to the machine. 

6922. Viewing the case in a merely political point of view, do you think that 
the system that created middlemen, and above all receiving profit rents of 20/., 
30/., 40/. or 50/. a year each, was one beneficial to the community? — Certainly 
not, if considered abstractedly. There was a time indeed in Ireland when such 
a system was necessary, or at least inevitable. Ireland was a conquered country : 
Ireland was frequently confiscated. These successive confiscations produced great 
changes of masters ; and consequently great insecurity. Many of those who came 
over from England under Cromwell were anxious to return, and sold the lots they 
had obtained by conquest for mere trifles. Others, again, preserved them ; but 
employed intermediates to deal with the people. These intermediate men, at this 
stage of Irish civilization, were requisite ; they were the only link between the 
people and their masters. The subsequent enactment of the penal laws continued the 
same system in Ireland : the population en masse were converted into serfs. They 
were not allowed a perception of the profits of the soil ; consequently, they felt 
no interest in its cultivation. The results were obvious : they have been pointed 
out with great sagacity and great justice by the first Lord Shannon, in an unedited 
paper, on the resources and wretchedness of Ireland. To the want of skill, want 
of capital, and total inertion of the lower class of inhabitants, superinduced by the 
operation of the anti-catholic code, he traces chiefly the poverty and degradation 
of all orders in the country. When Catholics were allowed to hold lands under 
leases, in 1776, a slight change took place in the system. Many of the better 
order had accumulated considerable capital in trade ; they immediately invested 
it in land, took leases, and acted as middlemen between the high Protestant 
aristocrat and absentee on one side, and the Catholic serf and cultivator on the 
other. The profits were great, and every day became greater. The competition 
for land jobbing augmented. The late war, which suddenly raised produce to an 
unprecedented height, brought the evil to its climax ; it is only since the Peace 
that it has somewhat diminished. Many middlemen, who spent their profits the 
moment they received them, and had made no provision against change of times, 
failed, and dropt out ; but many still continued. The state of the country was 
such, the tenure of property appeared so doubtful, the temper of the people so 
turbulent and unsettled, that many landlords still preferred the certainty even of 
a smaller proportion of rent from the middleman, which would allow him to live 
at a distance from the country, than to be obliged, with a prospect of a larger 
amount, to come in contact with the population. But this is obviously a vicious 
and morbid state of things, generated by causes »which no one would wish, and 
no one can imagine, are likely to be permanent. Once the security of property 
is restored (and the late measure has gone far to effect it,) there is no reason why 
the Irish landlord should feel the necessity for such intervention between him and 
his tenantry, than the Scotch or the English. Where society is in a wholesome 
and natural condition, such intervention is a clog and a dead weight on every part 
of the system. 

6923. It 
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6923. It is in evidence before this Committee that such extraordinary competi- 
tion prevails in Ireland for land, that rents, extravagant in amount, are offered for 
land ; to what causes would you attribute this competition that seems to result from 
the whole population being flung back upon the land for the means of support ? — 
X attribute it not absolutely to increase of population, but to increase of popula- 
tion co-existing with the want or decline of manufactures. In a country in a rude 
state of civilization, cultivation generally begins by pasturage, as population 
increases, the necessity will arise for more food, and the pasturage will gradually 
become tillage ; when tillage becomes insufficient, manufacturers will be added ; 
when the country is in a wholesome state, and not counteracted by the neighbour- 
hood and influence of a more powerful nation, the surplus of the agricultural popula- 
tion and capital will flow into this reservoir, and the country unimpeded by 
unprofitable consumers, will rapidly advance in wealth and population. Now, 
the cultivators in Ireland have reached, or nearly so, the second point, but there 
they are checked ; there are no manufactures to receive their surplus, they are 
flung back again upon the soil for subsistence, and the competition every day 
becomes more and more violent, in proportion to the increase and the wants of 
the competitors. Wastelands, indeed, are still there to receive them, but where 
is the capital to bring them into cultivation ? On the sea coast and rivers this 
competition is less vivid ; other occupations and resources present themselves ; 
but in the inland counties, it is universal and unabated. Landlords take advantage 
of the dreadful necessity, and exact rents out of all proportion with the means of 
the payer, or the value of the ground which he lets him. The consequences are 
clear, if the tenant pays, he must starve, and if he cannot, he runs away. 

6924. Referring to the moral state of Ireland, and more particularly to the 
measures taken for the suppression of the woollen manufactures in that country, 
do you not think that the political effect of those measures has had a tendency 
subsequently to fling back the whole population upon the land ? — I conceive that 
the want of encouragement, or rather the repression of the manufactures of Ireland, 
which date from an earlier period even than the reign of William, directed the 
whole physical force of the nation to the exclusive cultivation of land. 

6925. And in more subsequent times, after the establishment of the independence 
of Ireland, and so long as the system of protection, as it was called, was main- 
tained for the manufactures of that country limiting the consumption of it to 
a worse market in the place of extending it to the best, do you not conceive that 
an injudicious system of protection at one time produces nearly the same effects 
as an injudicious system of imposition at another ? — Precisely ; bounties I conceive 
in general to be an evil ; if they are ever allowed, it should be only for an instant, 
but their abstract tendency is undoubtedly bad ; the industrious man will choose 
those channels for his industry the most consonant to his own capital and skill ; 
the giving therefore a bounty is forcing into action individuals probably who have 
neither, and bringing them into competition with the man who has both ,* it is 
a factitious mode of exciting the public strength, and ultimately leaves it in a state 
of still greater exhaustion than before. 

6926. If those principles be correct, may not the real spring of the free and 
natural resources of Ireland be traced to the alterations of the law that has left 
her trade and her intercourse with England completely free ? — Certainly. I con- 
ceive that the taking off duties, bounties and protections between England and 
Ireland to have been one of the first principles of her improvement. No govern- 
ment can be so good a judge of the interest of an individual as himself. Industry 
is far more usefully excited by removing obstacles than by offering rewards. 

6927. If the full opportunity of the development of the resources of Ireland is 

t to be fixed at so very late a period, do you see any reason for feeling any appre- 

f hension as to her future progress, because hitherto her progress has not been so 

, rapid as might have been expected ? — Certainly not : I think the state of Ireland, 

r so far from being full of bad augury, is, on the whole, (due consideration had to 

3 her own and other histories) rather cheering than discouraging ; she still struggles 

[ "with the effects of a former state, but she is in a rapid transition to a new. The 

j child teems with the future man, and I can see no reason why one day she should 

j not attain a maturity of vigour, for which she is as well fitted as any of her neigh- 

l hours. Scotland at the time of the Union, contrasted with Scotland as she is at 

j present, and England in the time of James I, contrasted with her magnificence 

t and power under her actual sovereign, are great and exciting examples. All those 

principles of national improvement exist in Ireland in a still greater prodigality ; 
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Thomas Wyse, jun. ah she requires, is not legislation, but the removal of obstacles which defraud her 
Esq. of those advantages, and impede the free course of her natural industry. 

^ J 6928. Has there been, in your observation, any considerable alteration in the 
6 July, rate of discounts in Ireland, and the facility with which mercantile accommoda- 

:iS3o. tion is procured ? — A very material alteration ; in Waterford, at one time, as I have 

understood from persons competent to judge, the discount amounted to nine p er 
cent. Every bill to be discounted at Waterford had to be sent to Dublin, thus 
incurring commission and other charges ; then came the exchange between the 
two countries, and many other et cetera, which swelled up to the amount I have 
stated ; at present it amounts to four per cent. 

6929. Has there been a corresponding fall, or any fall, in the rate of interest 
paid upon mortgages 't — By no means commensurate, but much the reverse ; most 
of the persons who have borrowed money during the war upon mortgage, were 
required to retain, by stipulations, the sums so borrowed, for a certain number 
of years ; but even where this period had expired, and opportunity given to nego- 
ciate a loan, there did not exist that confidence in the state of Ireland and Irish 
property which could induce the English fundholder to lend to any considerable 
amount. 

6930. Has there been any fall in the rate of interest on mortgages ? — There 
has been a fall from six to five per cent in the last four or five years, and I under- 
stand loans may now be had under favourable circumstances, on Irish property 
for four or four and a half. 

6931. Is not there a greater disposition on the part of English capitalists to 
advance their money upon Irish mortgages than was formerly the case, and are 
not many of the mortgages that were entered into at a higher rate of interest paid 
off by loans raised in this country ? — Such disposition is gradually arising, and 
I have no doubt will be more extensively felt throughout the whole country. 

6932. Supposing 100,000/. to be applied by the English capitalist in Ireland, 
in which way do you think it would be applied most advantageously to Ireland, 
whether by loan or mortgage, or the purchase of an estate ? — I should rather think 
by the purchase of an estate, inasmuch as the mortgagee may be equally a non- 
resident with the purchaser, and has not the same inducement which the purchaser 
has to spend the profits accruing therefrom in Ireland. 

6933. If the amount of the mortgage is considerable, compared with the value 
of the estate, does not such mortgage convert the proprietor of the estate into 
somewhat of the character of a middleman 1 — As the mortgagee in many instances 
stands at present, the proprietor stands in no other relation than as a receiver on 
his estates for the benefit of the mortgagee. The rents of holdings leased during 
the war have fallen perhaps one-half ; I am incorrect in using the word fallen, 
they have reduced themselves to the standard of all actual money transactions ; 
but the landlord is still obliged to pay the same interest he paid during the 
war, either from the difficulty of obtaining a new loan, or the existence of an 
unexpired private stipulation. The result of this is, that if it should so happen, 
as it often happens in Ireland, that a large portion of the family estates have been 
mortgaged for the liquidation of marriage and other settlements, it comes to pass 
that he receives barely sufficient from his tenantry to pay the high interest of the 
mortgage, and to meet the ordinary outgoings, even of a reduced establishment. 
Nor is this all ; he is still subject to the same proportion of public burthens in the 
way of taxation, local or general, as during the war, less means, therefore, than 
he ever had to employ the labour and stimulate the industry of the country. His 
power is seldom commensurate with his inclinations to do good ; and though 
a favourite object of public attack, he is less capable under present circumstances 
to effect ameliorations in the condition of the population than almost any other 
description of individual in the country : such a state of things I should con- 
sider as one calling for immediate alteration, either by the establishment of equitable 
loan societies, or the encouragement in some similar shape of the Government, 
were I not persuaded that time itself, the greatest of reformers as well conquerors, 
would gradually work its correction. 

6934. Is not the measure of the condition of the labouring classes the propor- 
tion that exists between the capital capable of being productively employed, and 
the number of people to be employed ; and is not the purchase of an estate by 
an English proprietor in Ireland more likely to alter that proportion, by increasing 
the capital to be employed in labour, than if it was invested on mortgage? — ■ 
I have no doubt if the purchaser be a man of capital and intelligence, and pur- 
chases 
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chases with a view to increase that capital, he will take the best means which Thomas Wyse, jun. 
m ay be devised for the purpose. He will not refuse a present outlay when he , Es 1- 
must be assured it will be returned to him back with tenfold advantage. Such 
a purchaser, under such circumstances, I conceive to be of great benefit to the 
improvement of the country. 

6935 * Speaking generally of estates, do you not think that an individual pur- 
chasing an estate in Ireland, might not only have a fair interest for his money 
invested in the purchase of that estate, but if he applied an additional sum in 
its improvement, he would gain upon the double ? — I have not the slightest doubt, 
from the present aspect of that country contrasted with the present aspect of 
England, and the universally acknowledged facilities for agricultural and manu- 
facturing improvement which it presents on every side to the enterprizing and 
intelligent, he would more than double, and in a very short time, any sum laid out 
in the purchase of Irish property. 

6936. Have you observed any falling off in physical power upon the part of the 
peasantry? — No; I think they labour as long and as well now as formerly, as 
far as I can ascertain from the accounts of others, compared with my own 
observations. 



6937. Have you seen them employed in any task work? — Yes, in various public 
and private works, in masonry and in agriculture, and I must say that I have not 
observed any diminution of that alacrity and activity for which Irish labourers 
have generally been noticed. 

6938. Is there not sometimes even a risk of their working too hard, rather than 
any want of inclination shown on their parts? — When they work at task work, and 
they have no apprehension that when the task is completed they will immediately 
be thrown out of employment, they work with great zeal and perseverance ; but if, 
on the contrary, they are apprehensive that on the expiration of the work, it is 
not likely to be followed by any other, they will then prefer to spread it over as 
large a number of days as they well can, in order to support the appearance 
of employment amongst the gentry and labourers in the neighbourhood. 

6939. Have you known of any cases of death from want of food ?— I cannot 
say I have either witnessed or heard in the immediate vicinity where I reside of 

s any death arising from absolute starvation. I have known some instances in which 

) want of food or bad food have nearly approached it. In those cases fever gene- 

5 rally accompanied, and the patient was relieved at the fever hospital. It is very 

1 possible that had the distance been greater from relief than it was at Waterford, 

’ cases might have occasionally occurred of death from the causes referred to. 

, 6940. Are you acquainted with the condition of the poor in any other parts of 

; Ireland ?— Yes, lam; in a part of Queen's County, in the barony of Upper 



i Ossory, near Montrath. 

1 6941. You have property there? — Yes. 

1, 6942. What is the condition of the poor in that district? — In the district to 

1 which I immediately allude, I have always heard them considered as extremely 

s moral and industrious: very little pauperism, comparatively speaking, exists 

e among them. I could instance a parish in the immediate neighbourhood where, 

on a portion of Lord Lansdowne’s estate, the clergyman’s observing there was no 
e poor box in the parish, he was answered by the parishioners that there were no 

1 poor. . , _ , r . , 

s 6943. Has this observation been made at a recent period r — Y es ; and the cause 

ti given is the constant and punctilious attention on the part of the landlord and agent, 

s not merely to the amount of rent and the capital of the tenant, but the private 

r character and moral habits of the individuals he takes on the estate. 

6944. Is there an absence of crime to be found in that district? — For many 

e years it has been observed, that in that district the inhabitants have not been 

t, engaged in any Rockiteism, or insurrectionary movements, but on the contrary, 

!, they have been uniformly exempt from the contagion which spread to a great 

extent in the neighbourhood, and otherwise generally exempt from crime. 

6945. Proceeding to the consideration of the question of the introduction of 

I a compulsory system of relief into Ireland, what do you consider would be the 

y effects of any alteration of the law which should give to the poor of Ireland a legal 

% recognized right to demand relief? — I should think that the immediate result of 

- such a recognition would be innumerable applications on the part of the poor, and 

a great difficulty in rejecting them on the part of their immediate superiors. 
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6946. By their immediate superiors do you mean the proprietors of the soil ?-», 
Not so much the proprietors, as the middlemen, and clergy of all persuasions 
who would feel, of course, disposed to relieve themselves from a burthen which 
presses at times very heavily upon them. 

6947. Assuming what may probably not only be assumed in reasoning, but 
conceded as a matter of principle, that the creation of a legal right to demand 
relief would be dangerous and mischievous, and more particularly to the poor 
themselves, what would be your opinion with respect to creating a discretionary 
right on the part of the parishes or other local authories to administer relief, such 
relief being raised by a compulsory system of assessment? — I am apprehensive 
however well it might work at first, it would gradually merge in the public mind, 
(through apathy or other causes,) or at least in the mind of the lower classes, 
into a legal right, and that applications would become as numerous, if funds were 
constantly and compulsorily provided to meet them, as if such right had been 
formally and distinctly established by law. 

6948. Considering the interpositions of the Irish peasantry in other matters, 
such as rent, and the prices of provisions, do you conceive if there was a dis- 
cretionary power of relief vested in the parishes in Ireland, there might be also 
forcible interpositions to convert that discretion into an absolute right? — It is 
very possible in cases of great emergency and great distress, if such an impression 
as that referred to above had been previously established, that then, with other 
causes, or the application of other causes, such as political agitation, &c., the 
people might be disposed to use force, in case their applications were rejected, to 
attain their supposed rights. 



Mercurii, 7 ° die Julii , 1830 . 

Thomas Wyse, jun. Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

Thomas Wyte,yxa. 6949. RESUMING your examination of yesterday, are the Committee then 
Esq. to understand that you conceive that a discretionary right would in time have 

v ' a tendency under peculiar circumstances to become an absolute one, and to lead to 

7 July, the evil consequences you have already described, as connected with the creation 

l83 °- of a legal right in the poor to demand relief? — I think the principal point to con- 

sider is, not so much the mode in which the sums assessed would be disbursed, as 
the mode in which they would be assessed ; and if it were understood that the 
assessment could be collected by law, leaving no option in the rate-payers to refuse, 
a certainty would soon be established of relief, which certainty I am apprehensive 
would in a very short time produce the same effects upon the anticipations and 
conduct of the poor, as if (as in England) each man could put forward a distinct 
legal title to employment or support from the parish officer. 

6950. When you speak of cases of great emergency and distress, to what cases 
do you more particularly refer ?— I refer to such cases as the epidemic of 1826 and 
1827, and to such cases as the extreme distress of 1822, when either through 
a failure of the potato crop, or through the accession of malady and fever, or pro- 
bably through a complication of both, an extraordinary extension of pauperism was 
suddenly produced, affecting a very large proportion of the population of the 
country. 

6951. In those cases where distress is the result of the failure of the potato crop, 
is there not at the present moment great economy used in the early part of the 
season by the poor themselves, and a great diminution in the quantity of potatoes 
which are used for the support of cattle and of pigs ?— I am informed, that wher- 
ever it is understood that there is likely to be a failure of the potato crop, then there 
is immediately exerted a degree of prudence on the part of the population, and that 
those patatoes which, in an ordinary season, they would have given to their cattle 
or to their pigs, in these emergencies they reserve for themselves ; but this foresight, 
I think, might be carried much further. I should recommend to those who have 
in view the prosperity and provision of the poor, to encourage as much as possible the 
application of potatoes to the use of cattle, in order that they may have a constant 
reserve, or a chance of a reserve, whenever such difficulties as those experienced 
shall recur. 

6952. Where a population supports itself chiefly upon the lowest degree of food, 

which 
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which the potatoes may be assumed to be in the Irish climate, is there any other Thomas Wyse, jun. 
safety in times of scarcity, or any other means of having something to fall back 17 
upon, except producing a much greater quantity of potatoes in the manner you 
have suggested than is required for the support of the population ? — I conceive that 
there is no other mode than either increasing, by improvement of culture or other- 
wise, the cultivation of the potato root, or devising some means of preserving it 
better during seasons of extraordinary abundance. 

6953. Do you think there is a disposition on the part of the Irish people to 
advance beyond the food of the potato ; do you consider that the use of oatmeal 
and other bread is extending itself at all ? — I think there is a disposition on the 
part of the people to use a better mode of sustenance wherever they have it in their 
power, and consistently can do so without sacrificing other necessaries ; it is 
natural to suppose that they will seek in proportion to the capital they may acquire 
such greater degree of comfort as that capital can purchase for them ; the first 
point is to generate the capital, by encouraging the principles and means which are 
likely to produce it; the modes of expenditure will easily be settled. If the 
people grow rich, the love of comfort will come naturally ; riches themselves will 
generate the want. 

6954. Do you think the number of bakehouses has increased in the villages ? — 

I have not particularly directed my attention to that, but I have observed the dislike 
to oatmeal in charitable institutions is gradually passing away ; they prefer generally 
the potato, but that preference in large towns and in villages of considerable size is 
diminishing ; meal has frequently been distributed in particular emergencies with 
great advantage, and in a manner most acceptable to the poor. 

6955. In case any power of assessment for relief were to be vested in parishes or 
other districts, do you consider that the economy which you have stated to be 
exercised now by the poor as to the consumption of potatoes in case of an appre- 
hended scarcity, and by the reduction of the number of cattle and pigs supported 
upon potatoes, would take place ; would they be as economical as they are now, if 
they could rely upon a system of assessment ? — If a system of compulsory assess- 
ment were firmly and irrevocably established by law, I am persuaded that the poor 
would, after a time, rely less upon their own exertions and economy than they 
do at present, when left wholly to the casual charity of the public. 

6956. Would they not rely more upon assessment in any shape than they do now 

upon that which is the ultimate protection, namely, the alms and the charity of the 
benevolent? — Undoubtedly. The assessment, as I have stated, would be always 
a certainty. Its continuance and extent would depend upon the discretion of the 
voters ; but the voters for the most part would have a direct interest in maintain- 
ing and extending it. I suppose the majority to consist of middle-men, farmers and 
the clergy of the several denominations ; the head landlords or proprietors would 
be comparatively few. The middle-man of course would feel anxious for the pay- 
ment of his rack-rent, and, with this anxiety, would take care that the persons who 
paid these rents should be well supplied with parish labour. A similar feeling 
might insensibly influence, but with infinitely more reason, the clergymen of the 
different persuasions, whose charity at present and exertions, particularly the 
Catholic, are so heavily taxed by frequent applications from the lower class of the 
population. To these add the poorer classes themselves, who it cannot be supposed 
would be illiberal to their own ; the result would be, the burthen would fall on 
proprietors and village householders, at least in such parishes as were more 
remote. . , 

6957* Do you not consider that the power of applying capital on the part 01 the 
proprietors of the soil to improve their estates, is precisely one of the most effectual 
means that can be adopted to improve the condition of the people generally ? 

Unquestionably the best and surest means in a civilized country to raise permanently 
and effectually the condition of the people. . 

6958. Then if this system of extended assessment had the effect of diminishing 
the means of employing capital in the improvement of the estate, do you not think 
that its effect would ultimately be prejudicial to the interests of the poor them- 
selves? — Undoubtedly ; and it is to the poor themselves I look in the whole of this 
question, far more than to the landlord. But by a wise dispensation of Providence 
the interests of both are inseparable ; whatever diminishes the means of the tenant 
lowers the rent and the profits of the landlord, and whatever cuts in upon the re- 
sources of the landlord in like manner reduces the employment and profits of the 
tenant. Now a compulsory assessment upon land, particularly at the present 
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Thomas Wyse , jun. moment, when the means of the landlord to employ in an ordinary way his own 
Esq* poor are so extremely limited, would I much fear have a tendency to diminish such 

v ^ — ' means even still further. In taking into account the wants of the poor, the wants 

7 Ju| y, under which he also labours should not be forgotten : heavy mortgages, heavy 

l83 °’ interest, a great portion of his estate in the hands of middle-men, various defects in 

the tenure by which land is held, either from shortness of lease or too great length 
of lease, difficulty in maintaining covenants, and various other causes interfering 
with the natural working of his property, must for a considerable time longer con- 
tinue to affect him. 

6959. Supposing a parish in which you found the three classes of occupiers of 
the soil, middle-men and landed proprietors, and a system of assessment to exist 
administered by a vestry appointed by election, do you not conceive that that vestry 
would chiefly consist of the middle classes of farmers, who, if they could throw the 
assessment upon the landlord in the whole or the major part, would have a direct 
means of raising their own profit rents to an almost unlimited extent ? — If I am to 
judge by the example of England, I should be led to conclude that, under such cir- 
cumstances, this would be still more the case in Ireland than here. The farmers 
here combine amongst themselves to lower the rate of wages, in the certainty that 
the deficit will be made up by the parish rates. What should prevent them doing 
it in Ireland ? and if in wages, why not in rents ? The consequence would necessarily 
be, not only raising rents and lowering the rate of ordinary wages, but the throwing 
as much as possible the burden upon the shoulders of the proprietor. 

6960. In the case which has been alluded to, if the burden fell principally upon 
the proprietor, and the percipient of the assessment was the occupying tenant, in pro- 
portion as that assessment was augmented w’ould not the means of the occupying 
tenant to pay the profit-rent to the middle-men be augmented? — Undoubtedly. 
The course which middle-men on grand juries generally have held has been to obtain 
work by grand jury assessments for their tenants, their tenants on their side agreeing 
to pay them larger rents than, under other circumstances, they could have expected. 
If they have acted so in the instance of grand juries, I can see no good reason why 
the same men should not act in precisely a similar manner in the case of parish 
vestries, with this additional evil and inducement, that on grand juries they stand 
alone, but that the voters upon parish vestries would in many instances be the tenants 
or dependents so to be paid of those very middle-men. 

6961. However strong the objections may be to the application of the principle 
of assessment for the mere contingent cases of distress, do you not consider that 
a broad and intelligible line of distinction may be drawn between such a principle of 
relief and that which is applied to physical and permanent disability, where no appli- 
cation of charity can have a tendency to increase the number of cases requiring 
relief, as the blind, the lame and the halt? — Undoubtedly such applicants may be 
relieved without any injury, or tendency to injury, to the community at large; the 
only test by which I would try all public or private charities, without exception. 
In the first place, as to the temporary sick, such as those affected by fever or other 
sudden but transient maladies, I think we are called upon, not only by feelings 
of natural humanity, but by a due and enlightened sense of what is owing to 
the interests of the entire community, to provide for the support of this descrip- 
tion of patients. This is particularly applicable to the case of fever, small pox, 
and all such maladies as, if not checked in proper season, may extend their 
contagion and ravages to the healthy portion of society. The providing for such 
a class of poor is not only an act of charity, but an act of self-defence ; it affects all 
classes as well as that which is relieved. Nor can it be considered as having a ten- 
dency to increase the number of cases requiring relief. No man in consequence of 
the establishment of fever-hospitals is the more inclined to neglect his health, or to 
throw himself, at all hazards, upon the bounty of the public. The occurrence of 
such maladies cannot be contemplated, nor provision ordinarily made against them. 
The second class, the permanently disabled or incurable, I consider also entitled to 
rank under the same category. No man calculates, at any period of his life, on the 
certainty of an accident which may disable him for the remainder. Under this 
second class should be comprehended lunatics ; nor do I see, as I have already 
stated, any good reason why the incurable lunatic and idiot should be excluded : 
I cannot perceive in what they differ from the incurable of any other class, from the 
permanently lame or the permanently blind. In the third class I would range the 
aged infirm. I would make it a necessary condition that age and malady should be 
combined, for I consider age of itself as not entitling sufficiently to relief. To the 
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full extent of these three classes I would willingly go. Such application of the public Thomas Wytc, jan 



money cannot but produce present benefit, without the risk of future injury to any 
portion of the community. 

r 6962. Then applying the distinction you have now drawn to the account you 
have already given of the laws and the existing charities, are the Committee war- 
ranted in concluding that, with the improvement of the laws which you have 
suggested in your yesterday’s examination, there would be an adequate provision 
for the sick, that there would be an ample and sufficient provision for the lunatic ; 
that if the houses of industry were extended and reduced to one subject of relief, 
there would be relief for the permanently disabled ; and that, in short, under the 
law as it stands, with a better administration and some corrections of that law, the 
objects you consider necessary would be attained ? — If I were to confine my 
observations to Waterford, I should say certainly such provision might very easily 
be made ; but I should think in Waterford, and I presume elsewhere, very con- 
siderable improvements would be requisite in the internal administration before the 
funds could be made as available to such purposes as undoubtedly they ought to be 
from the importance of their amount. In my yesterday’s examination I suggested 
the expediency of a board of superintendence ; I conceived it would afford new 
facilities to the government and the nation at large to judge with accuracy of the 
existing state of pauperism and the charitable institutions of the country ; but I am 
fully persuaded other expedients and changes would be necessary, connected with 
the details of organization, which cannot be effected by a board of superintendence 
alone. The public establishments are universally well governed, but the private 
establishments, depending in general upon incomes from lands, are liable to abuse j 
for being thus independent of public assistance, and not coming immediately under 
the public eye, they are less obvious to control or correction. If means could be 
devised by which they could be brought under the same system of regulation as 
public charities, I consider the public would be a great gainer, and the charities 
themselves could in no wise be injured. Wherever charities of a private description 
have existed, there have always been one or other of the following results, either 
great and careless expenditure of means, great inefficiency, and a comparative 
apathy to the interests and opinions of the public. In other countries, in Italy for 
instance, one of the principal causes of the increase of pauperism there were the 
numberless ill-regulated private charities surrendered to individuals, and under no 
sort of public control whatsoever. In Florence the abuse became at last so pro- 
minent, it was found necessary to suppress several religious houses, and to unite 
seven or eight hospitals into one : each of these hospitals so united, previous to 
their union, owed considerable sums, and were very inadequate to the objects for 
which they were instituted ; but on their consolidation in the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nova, they not only were enabled to pay their establishments, but to support 
120 patients more than they had done for any period anteriorly. In referring to 
Waterford, we shall find the same results exemplified on a smaller scale ; the 
machinery of all the private establishments is much more heavy than that of the 
public. In the Leper Hospital for instance (a private charity), there are not more 
than 50 patients ; on an average, the expenditure amounts to 220 /. a year : in the 
House of Industry (which is a public charity), the same item of expenditure does 
not amount to more than 130/. per year, though the number of persons generally 
in the house are somewhat more than 360. I have therefore a right to conclude 
that the administration of those hospitals is the best which are most exposed to the 
public inspection. It would be extremely desirable that the principle should be 
extended, and that no charity should be exempt from the scrutiny and check of the 
public. How this could be effected it is difficult to say ; but if I might be permitted 
to suggest an opinion, I would recommend the appointment of committees on the 
part of the administrators, to confer together, under the direction of the board of 
superintendence, with a view to consolidate and organize into one uniform system 
the charities of each city, and thus, with a useful disregard to absurd prejudices, to 
render them what they were intended to be, as beneficial as possible to the entire 
public. 

6963. You have drawn a distinction between age taken per se, and age accom- 
panied by disability and permanent infirmity ; on what ground do you consider the 
one to be a legitimate object for relief, excluding the other from such relief? — 
I consider age of itself has no legitimate title to relief, because age is an occurrence 
upon which every man has a right to calculate, and if therefore every man ought to 
calculate upon it, he ought also, as far as in him lies, to make a proper provision for 
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Thomas IVyse, jun. so possible a contingency ; I would not therefore, by entitling age of itself to relief 
E»q. hold out any bonus during early life to a want of that prudence and reasonable 

\/-- J regard to the future which is the first stimulant to exertion and perserverance in 

7 July, all classes, and ought to be the especial object of all institutions, whether charitable 
or otherwise, to encourage. 

6964. Have any facts come to your knowledge to show that there exists a dis- 
position to providence on the part of the Irish peasantry? — I think there is 
a remarkable increase of that disposition within these late years. I draw this 
conclusion, amongst other data, from the existence and prosperity of the saving 
banks. In Waterford alone the sums vested in the saving banks of that city 
amount at present from 50,000/. to 60,000/. 

6965. Do you think that these prudential habits are likely to increase, as the 
causes which are now in operation in Ireland advance still further ? — Undoubtedly. 
I think that habits of providence and foresight must increase in proportion as 
there is stability in our situation and corresponding confidence amongst the popu. 
lation of the country; and that this sort of security is every day increasing, must be 
apparent to every one who has at all observed the working of the causes which 
produced our insecurity, and their cessation or diminution since the late Relief 
Bill. 

6966. Do you think the recklessness of character which was the opposite of 
those prudential habits which you now describe as growing up amongst the Irish 
people, was one of the great causes of the disorganized state of society in that 
country ? — Undoubtedly. It arose in the first instance from the divisions between all 
classes of the State, taught and inculcated in precept and example, if I may use the 
expression, by the Government. These divisions became every day wider; the 
gentry adopted them from the Government, and the people from the gentry ; con- 
fusion and disorganization became the habitual state of things, it troubled and 
perverted every order ; a sense arose that every day some mighty event might sur- 
prise, or some desperate risk might disturb ; it was not to be expected that any 
man, whether high or low, would patiently sit down and lay out capital upon 
a state of things he often considered as absolutely temporary and precarious. 

6967. Passing from the question of the relief of the sick and the disabled, to 
the relief of the disabled poor, and their claims for relief, what effect do you con- 
ceive would be produced by vesting in the parishes, or other districts in Ireland, 
a discretionary power of assessment for the able-bodied poor? — If the able-bodied 
poor were declared by any statute or legal provision, as I stated yesterday, to be 
entitled as of right to relief, I consider the consequences to the country, as it is 
now situated, would be highly prejudicial. 1 would altogether eliminate from the 
consideration of this question the slightest reference to right, for I cannot conceive 
the title of any man to the accumulation of the industry and exertion of another ; 
and as I regard property as not resulting merely from conquest or from force, but 
very frequently from quiet and honest industry, and from long years of labour and 
accumulation, the amount of which has ultimately been vested in land. I confess 
I cannot discern any right in any man who may not have laboured with the same 
diligence or skill as another, to seize or tax the land, no more than he would have 
to tax the labour or capital by which it was originally purchased. I would regard 
it therefore merely as a matter of expediency ; and in looking to its expediency 
alone, I would not confine views to the mere interests of the landlord, no more than 
I would to the mere interests of the poor. I conceive then the result of such 
a discretionary power of assessing for the relief of the able-bodied poor, would be 
productive of great evils in the country parts of Ireland, and still greater per- 
haps iii the towns, unless regulated by a vigilance and prudence on which for 
any long period it would be altogether impossible to calculate. 

6968. Do you not consider that there are a great number of the able-bodied poor 
who are at times out of employment ? — Certainly. 

6969. Do you not consider that there is a great deal of labour at which persons 
could be employed at a profit ? — Undoubtedly at this moment in Ireland there are 
many sources of employment which only require capital and security to be 
developed with the greatest advantage to all parties in the country. 

6970. Then on what ground is it that you would mistrust the application of 
a fund raised by assessment for the employment of those who are now without 
employment, in labour which may be hereafter profitable ? — If I were assured that 
the individuals who are to compose the committees or bodies for the disbursement 
of this assessment would apply it uniformly, when raised, in the most useful and 

advantageous 
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advantageous manner, and without any spirit of favouritism or partiality to their own Thomas Wyse, jun. 

dependents, I perhaps might have been inclined to hesitate in the answers which ^ E sq- 

I already have given ; but I mistrust, I confess, the machinery which would be 
called into play. If I am to .reason from former experience, I do not think that 
the country is at present in a state to look with confidence for any other. 

6971. Do you consider that there is a great deal of occupation which might be 
found in Ireland, if there were sufficient capital, of a profitable character ?— Un- 



questionably ; I think that the labour is superabundant ; and the main obstacle to its 
employment, either in private works or in public, is this very want of capital. This 
want of capital has again proceeded from the want of security, and that want of 
security from our late dissentions and a long series of error and misgovernment. 

6972. Supposing this state of facts, on which would you rely most for the interests 
of the poor themselves, the application of capital by natural means, or the appli- 
cation of capital diverted by assessment from its natural mode of employment ? — 
I consider the condition of the poor to be of course dependent upon'the rate of wages 
and the number of persons employed. The rate of wages will again depend upon 



the nature of the food the labourers use ; but also upon the competition amongst 



them for labour. Now in Ireland there has been, from its great population, and from 



that popalation being principally employed about land, a constant competition for 
agricultural labour ; the wages therefore of agricultural labour have perhaps been in 
many instances far lower than they naturally would have been had we taken into 
account simply the quality of the food of the labourer ; I am convinced therefore that 
any thing which tends to limit the means of employment and leaves the number of 
competitors as they were, will of course tend to increase the competition and lower 
the ordinary rate of wages still farther. Now a compulsory assessment for the 
support of the poor has, more or less, this very effect. It will diminish the means 
of employing labour in the ordinary way, and consequently throw a greater number 
out of employment, or, in other w-ords, on the labour of the parish ; you relieve 
paupers on one side, but do you not create them in quite as great a ratio on the 
other ? I am justified in the most of these observations by the view of what has 
occurred under similar circumstances in England. I find in the southern counties 
of England, which are principally agricultural like those of Ireland, that whether 
arising from a conspiracy of the farmers, or from other propelling or combining 
causes, there has always been a lower rate of wages paid than in the northern 
counties, where such conspiracies have not existed. In the southern counties wages 
have sometimes fallen as low as 3 s. a week. I believe the maximum in many places 



is not more than 9 s., whilst in Lancashire and in other of the northern districts we 
find them often rising to the amount of 15 s. I am inclined therefore to believe 



that if a compulsory assessment, such as has been described, were adopted in 
Ireland, the wages of those who were actually employed would be considerably 
lowered, as they have been in England, and consequently, as I have just now stated, 
a considerable accession of pauperism would be immediately thrown upon the 
parish ; and the parish would have either to increase its assessment, thus con- 
tinuing to increase the evil, or else it would be obliged to recur to new institutions 
of charity similar to the mendicant institutions which already exist. Such are the 
consequences which would arise in the country ; but in town it can scarcely be 
imagined they would be less. It is observable that towns are in general the 
reservoirs of the pauperism of the country ; and unless you strike at the pauperism 
there, you may in vain hope to stave it off when it reaches the cities. What 
then is the town to do ? Like the neighbouring district, it would necessarily be 
encumbered with an accession of misery, and consequently have to recur to an 
increase of assessment ; the laws of settlement, which it would be then necessary 



to introduce, would augment the expense ; and litigations of various kinds would 
spring up with the same abundance as they have long done, between parish and 
parish, in England. 

6973. Supposing the law limited the discretion to the employment of labour in 
public works, and that it should entirely prohibit the grant of relief in aid of wages 
given by other persons, would the same effect follow ? — I conceive the same effect 
would result, though balanced perhaps by some public advantages ; and I ground 
my conviction, not only on the general principles of the case, but also upon this, 
that in many instances which have come under my observation, I have seen a dis- 
position, where public w’orks have not been regularly contracted for, to throw such 
public works, or their execution, into the hands of tenants, for the avowed, or at 
least the known purpose of enabling such tenants to pay high rents ; and I con- 
665. 4 Q 2 ceive, 
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Thomas Wyse , jun. ceive, therefore, that if this feeling and conduct have hitherto existed in Ireland, it 
Esq. would continue to exist, at least for a considerable time longer ; that the same man 

v / changing his place from the grand-jury room to the vestry room, would not change 

7 his nature, but would allocate the public work, or the execution of the public work 

l8 3 0, to such of his own people as he was enabled to select ; and whilst they gave their 

labour, he would contrive to have the management of the money for his own ad- 
vantage, and not that of parishioners. 

6974. Would not that in part be obviated by making the assessment general 
and giving those who paid it some control over the expenditure? — If it were gene- 
ralized and extended, for instance, to the occupying tenants themselves, they i Q 
almost all instances would have a similar direct interest with the middle-man, and 
would therefore, it is presumed, combine as much as possible to obtain portions of 
such contracts for themselves, and to raise the rates in order to obtain them. I am 
speaking here of an agricultural country (and if confined to the mere agricultural 
the evil would not be so great") ; but if we are to take into consideration that great 
portions of this agricultural district are studded with hamlets, the inhabitants of 
which have but small quantities of land, and have houses and other means of 
support, it would be found that the large agricultural population of the country, 
paying rate and voting at vestries, could carry any object, and ultimately the tax 
would fall, as in England, in an unjust and unequal degree upon the inhabitants of 
villages, who could not derive the same benefit from the rate as the farmer and 
labourer. 

6975. In which way do you think the employment of the poor can be best 
promoted, whether by leaving capital free to seek its own employment, or by 
employing it in the shape of a tax ? — From the observations I have just made, 
I should of course conclude that any sums disbursed in the free and open mode of 
general trade and general employment, would be far preferable to such employment 
as was to be allocated or allotted by parish vestries. 

6976. Do you not think that the benefit of the application of capital will be 
measured by the profit, and that it would be inconvenient to transfer capital from 
a position where it receives a higher rate of profit to one where it would receive 
less? — Naturally self-interest teaches the capitalist that where he can receive 
higher profit, always supposing equal security, there immediately to vest his capital; 
and, therefore, those objects or employments in which the highest profit can be 
obtained with equal security, will be the objects and employments that will usually 
be preferred. 

6977. Supposing the sum of 10,000/. to be laid out under a system of taxa- 
tion, and the sum of 10,000/. to be laid out by a private individual, which do you 
think is likely to be laid out so as to produce the highest profit ? — That in some 
cases it would be highly useful to force and excite individuals I have no doubt ; 
but the money laid out by the individual himself would be laid out in general more 
advantageously even than under the direction of a committee. Even in England I 
understand it to be the case, that all workers on parish rates are distinguished from 
those who work for their private employers, by their indolence and negligence; 
besides that circumstance, that the individuals themselves will exercise a more 
wholesome control over them than a committee or any portion of a committee, and 
will see that their work is well done, and that good habits are. generated in con- 
sequence amongst their labourers. This after all is the chief point ; and I should 
hope that proprietors will soon find it their interest, instead of the miserable cottier 
population which has so long infested and disgraced their properties, to cultivate 
an honest, sturdy and healthy race of labourers, who may at all times be indepen- 
dent of any oppressor, and perfectly free to offer their labour to whomsoever, and 
in whatever quantity, they please. If this system be adopted, and capital laid out 
in combination with it, I think the habits of the people will every day ameliorate, 
and pauperism consequently diminish in proportion. 

6978. Do you not consider that the measure of the condition of the poor is the 
proportion between the capital, capable of being profitably employed, and the 
number of people to be employed ? — Undoubtedly ; I conceive that if, for a small 
number of people, you have a large capital to be employed, you may of course give, 
with facility, higher advantages and greater wages, and consequently greater 
comforts, to each of that mass, than you can possibly do with a smaller portion of 
capital and a greater number of people. 

6979. Do you then conceive that the principle of local assessment for the relief 
of distress would have the effect either of increasing the amount of capital or of 
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decreasing the number of people, so as to make the condition of the labouring Thomas Wyse, juni 
classes better ? — I have already stated that I am apprehensive the immediate ten- Esq 
dency of compulsory assessment would be to lower the rate of wages, and conse- ^ ^ / 

quently to lower the portion of capital to be expended in the ordinary way upon 7 *J ul y> 
each individual ; I am also inclined to think that from this very lowering of wages, 1 3 °* 

as Ireland is at present situated, the number of paupers would rather increase 
than diminish, that is, a smaller portion of capital would be employed by the land- 
lords upon the poor, and a larger number of poor would remain to be employed by 
capital. 

6980. Is the small capital that is spread over Ireland, in fact employed in the 
beneficial manner which you have supposed, in your comparison between individual 
capital and capital produced by assessment ? — No ; I think at present there is 
considerable embarrassment, the result of former extravagance and a depreciated 
currency, great deficiency in agricultural and economical knowledge, and want of 
sufficient activity and spirit amongst the majority of Irish landlords ; but this is 
a state of things, the continuance of which we can hardly, with any fairness, con- 
template. Head landlords are not enabled to lay out much capital at present, for, 
in consequence of reasons already stated, there is very little accumulation of such 
capital amongst them. Nor is the middle-man much better situated than the head 
landlord ; originally preferred by the head landlord to the common farmer, from 
a persuasion that he possessed a larger capital, and making large and ready profits 
during the war, his position since the peace has been completely altered. He now 
stands much in the same relation to the absentee landlord, as the landlord himself 
to his English mortgagee ; he still exacts, it is true, high rents out of all pro- 
portion to the times. But his savings have been few, and his habits continue 
extravagant. He has always been dependent on his profits for subsistence ; if they 
fail or diminish, he is reduced to beggary, and this actually is sometimes the case. 

If he lower his rent to the fair standard, it will probably not exceed what he pays 
to the head landlord ; he will continue to be responsible without any corresponding 
advantage ; if he persist in exacting it at its former rate, the tenant will run away 
or allow himself to be ejected. In either case then he is liable to be crushed 
between both parties. Hence in several parts of Ireland, whilst the head 
landlord allows what is called the hanging gale to lie over in favour of his 
own tenants, the middle-man, pressed by his necessities or inclinations, exacts 
from the sub-tenants on the very same estate, the rigorous payments of a still 
higher rent, on the very day on which it becomes payable. The consequence 
of all this is very obvious; the tenant naturally is more impoverished under 
the middle-man than he possibly can be under the head landlord ; he is not 
allowed his own time for selling his produce, he sells therefore too often to dis- 
advantage ; his position is known, and he stands at the mercy of every jobber in 
the country. But if the middle-man has often neither the means nor the disposition 
to lay out capital, I cannot say that he supplies the want by any superiority of 
knowledge. Many of the head landlords of Ireland are not men of business, it is 
true, but neither are many of the middle-men ; many are not farmers even nomi- 
nally ; many reside in Dublin, in England, in France, receiving rents from tenants 
they never see, and transmitting them perhaps to another middle-man, and another 
who stands perhaps in the same predicament as themselves. The land is thus left 
by the circumstances in which the head landlord is placed, and the circumstances in 
which the middle-man is placed, entirely to the care of the oppressed occupant. 

What skill or what capital can he be expected to expend upon it? How can he 
acquire either? He pays rents which completely absorb all profits. So far from 
having a surplus, he has scarcely a sufficiency ; if he exists, and barely exists, he is 
fortunate. Then as to security, what is the nature of tenures in Ireland ? Some 
leases are too long, others too short. Now one of the first points to ascertain in 
every country for whose progress and improvement we are interested, is what period 
of years or what kind of tenure is most fitted to its actual condition. In Ireland if 
you grant a short lease, such for instance as might be thought sufficient in this 
country, the result will be that the tenant will pay no sort of attention whatever to 
his land ; if you grant it too long, and particularly if you grant it for a long, series 
of years, and not for lives, which at all events have the advantage of chance and 
contingency, he will cultivate it for a certain period tolerably well, but when the 
close of this period is nearly arrived, he will rack the land, and return it in the 
worst state to the proprietor. A considerable amelioration should be made in the 
duration of leases ; a series of short leases would be preferable to one long one ; 
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Thomas Wyse, jun. but confidence must first be restored between landlord and tenant, so much impaired 
Esq. by the system of auction. These evils in England are generally obviated by express 

v covenants, but I much doubt whether the people of Ireland are yet prepared for 

7 them ; much change in their habits must first take place before they can be applied 

1 ° 3 °‘ with advantage ; they are the result of civilization, and should be introduced only as 
civilization advances ; let them be clear and few, of advantage to tenant as well as 
to the landlord, obviously necessary, but above all exactly guarded. The greater 
facility of ejectment in the case of smaller tenants is the commencement of this 
reform ; it is a great benefit to landlord and tenant both ; the more facility the land- 
lord can have for the recovery of his rights, the greater facility and confidence he 
will have in accommodating his tenant. Lease of land is like every other money 
transaction ; the landlord is the lender, the tenant the borrower ; render difficult the 
recovery of a loan, and you diminish the facility of obtaining it in proportion. 
These are the principal causes in my mind which hitherto have prevented the outlay 
of capital, either on the part of the landlord, or the part of middle-men, or the part 
of the occupying tenant, in Ireland ; but I am far from supposing that causes which 
have influenced up to this day the condition of the country, will continue to in- 
fluence its condition in future ; a principle may cease in the moral as well as phy- 
sical world, and its effects be felt for a considerable time after. There is an obvious 
alteration going on in the principle of these and other evils in Ireland, but we still 
experience no great change in the consequences ; time has not yet put its hand 
upon them. 

6981. Then are the Committee to collect from your statement that the middle- 
man is not, by his means or by his disposition, an improver? — Generally speaking, 
decidedly not. 

6982. And that the tenant is not an improver, by the general arrangement of the 
leases in Ireland, and by want of means ; and that the landlord is not an improver, 
from his want of sufficient attention and encouragement? — Yes. 

6983. Where the middle-man system prevails, would it be possible, with any 
attention and encouragement that the landlord could give, for him to improve the 
condition of the occupying tenant ? — When the middle-man intervenes between him 
and the occupant, it is totally out of his power ; he has no sort of right to extend 
even his attention to the minor tenant, and such interference is regarded with sus- 
picion and jealousy by the middle-man. But this system, in consequence of the 
passing of the Subletting Act, and of the spirit which existed previous to the Sub- 
letting Act, the change of prices, and the altered political aspect of the country, is 
gradually wearing away. 

6984. W ould not the application of capital by the landlord be of course a great 
benefit to his tenantry? — Yes, if laid out with judgment and perseverance. 

6985. Would it not also be a benefit to them in the way of encouraging them 
to make similar investments of their own capital? — Undoubtedly, if laid out 
gradually, and with sound discretion. 

6986. Is not such example of encouragement much wanted in Ireland amongst 
the owners of small capital, in order to induce them to hazard those undertakings, 
of which they have not yet examples of beneficial results? — I conceive this to be 
most wanted. The tenant is left to do every thing ; one of the great errors in 
the management of Irish property, whether arising from the causes just stated, or 
absurd theory ; few landlords wall consent to make any outlay of capital in limine 
themselves. Now, as far as I have been able to observe, the first outlay ought to 
come from the landlord ; the after- expenditure of capital I leave to the discretion 
of the tenant himself. Such is the English and Scotch practice, and that indeed 
of every country where the interests of landlord as well as tenant are duly under- 
stood. There are few tenants taken upon an estate who may not be-supposed to 
possess some capital. Landlords compel them to expend it upon their dwellings, 
and often take the greater part in advance for their first year’s rent. A judicious 
landlord ought rather to lend it. How much better that such capital should be laid 
out upon the amelioration of the land than put into the landlord’s pocket, or 
expended upon buildings which, if left to the choice of the tenant, will be probably 
ill constructed, cost a great deal, and can only answer a temporary purpose. 
Wherever such system is connected, as it must be, with a certain degree of confi- 
dence and liberality in the landlord, it always works well. Tenants, no doubt, will 
sometimes correspond but very partially to these advantages and accommodations ; 
but I am disposed to throw the blame, not upon the man, but the system under 
which he has been governed up to this hour. It is the landlord’s duty, if possible, 
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to correct it ; and one thing at least is surely clear, that a man will feel more Thomas Wyse, jun. 

inclination to add to the improvements of another than to do every thing himself. E®!- 

He will soon find that that something will produce something in addition to it, and J 

so go on, almost without perceiving it, until he has attained that state of comfort 7 
which, on the present system, would have been long out of his power. 

6987. Have the tenantry, who hitherto have not been disposed so to invest their 
capital, taken example by the practice of the landlord? — Not very generally yet; 
they still hoard rather than expend ; but though they may object to begin a house, 
or to improve a farm, they will frequently offer to pay half the expense (the landlord 
paying the other half), whenever they have seen that such outlay has been beneficial 
to their neighbour, and produced an advantage and superiority over the other 
tenants. There is undoubtedly arising amongst the people, at least in the more 
civilized districts of Ireland, a greater attention to the size, material and cleanliness 
of their houses, than was ever know n before. The erection of a certain number of 
model-houses on estates, and premiums distributed to the different tenants for 
superior repair and good order, within my own knowledge have been productive of 
the most beneficial results. 

6988. Do you not conceive that the landlords of Ireland themselves might be 
the better for a similar example of encouragement on the part of the Government 
to that on their part, from which you perceive so much benefit to their dependents ? 

— Undoubtedly. I think the properties of the landlords of Ireland are capable of 
being raised in many instances, with very little encouragement, to twice or thrice 
their present value ; there is therefore the best security to Government for any 
temporary outlay or loan they may think proper to make to the improving 
landlord. Their embarrassments are momentary. The country has not yet per- 
fectly come round to that order of things which is consequent upon peace. The 
change began originally with the manufacturers ; it has progressed to the agricul- 
turalists and landowners, and now it is reaching the fundholders. Until the whole 
circle be completed, it is impossible for the landlords to find themselves in that 
equal and natural position in which they can do full justice to the tenants or the 
soil ; but if the Government would look at this state of things in its true point of 
view, they would see that by any temporary assistance they could lose nothing. 

They would soon find, that not only such loan would be easily repaid, but that in 
its passage through the people it would ultimately return tenfold to the country, by 
the greafer number of producers, the greater number of accumulators, the greater 
number of tax-payers, it would raise up in districts where labour now lies idle, and 
consumption goes on without corresponding production, for want of the ordinary 
means of calling into action the productive energies of the people. 

6989. Is not the present state of society in Ireland, with a view to improvement, 
precisely that in which the employment of capital produced by assessment would, 
on account of the advantages that have been referred to, be much more justifiable 
in comparison with individual enterprize than the same thing would be in any other 
state of society ? — I think the state of Ireland, like that of all other countries, 
would be more benefited by free and voluntary combinations amongst individual 
proprietors, to improve their estates, obtaining at the same time adequate facilities 
pro tempore from Government for such improvement, than by any compulsory 
assessment whatsoever; at the same time I am fully sensible that, as society 
at present is constituted in Ireland, very few proprietors are alive to public or 
private improvement. The impeding causes I have already endeavoured to explain ; 
they exist, and are likely to exist, for some years longer. Whether such obstacles 
should not forcibly be removed ; whether proprietors should not be compelled to 
improve, as well as be encouraged and excited, is a very important question. If 
ever justifiable, it would be so at present. The grand jury cesses furnish an analogy ; 
but if the grand jury principle be taken as a precedent (raising public money for 
public works), I would change the machinery, or throw the tax from the tenant on 
the proprietor. 

6990. Supposing 100,000/. to be applied in Ireland, in which w-ay do you think 
it would be most usefully applied, by an absolute grant from Government, or by 
a loan in the encouragement of private enterprize ? — I should certainly oppose, in 
the strongest manner, any absolute grant on the part of Government. I conceive 
grants to leave the country in nearly the same state of dependence and exhaustion 
as before. As the object of Government is to encourage industry, it ought to en- 
courage it by means which are most calculated to promote it ; this is to be done by 
exciting the same degree of interest and anxiety in the person who borrows as in the 
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Thomas IVyte, jun. person who lends. If Government therefore were to make loans instead of giving 
Esq. grants, the necessity of repaying the loan at a future period by instalments or 
V ‘ J otherwise would of itself be a sufficient guarantee on the part of the persons who 

7 July, borrowed, that such loan be laid out to the greatest advantage. 

6991. Do you not think that much might be done in Ireland in the encourage- 
ment of labour, and the consequent improvement of the condition of the people, 
by removing difficulties which exist now in the law ? — I think this the first deside- 
ratum. Many of the obstacles which have so long and successfully impeded the 
improvement of the country, have in great part arisen from the inadequacy of the 
law, as it now stands, to compel reluctant proprietors to do their duty to the public. 
I think that where any great improvement can be effected, there ought to be means 
sufficiently powerful (as in the case for instance of streets in towns and other public 
improvements) to compel the proprietors to allow a passage for roads, or for canals, 
or for bridges, or whatever other improvements may be in contemplation ; and if it 
should seem good to assess them in proportion to such improvement, to make such 
assessment valid and peremptory. 

6992. When you use the words “ compel reluctant proprietors,” do you allude 
to legalizing the power of the majority binding the minority in matters in which they 
have a common concern ? — Precisely. I would not allow the power to be vested 
exclusively in the Government ; I would not consent that the Government, at any 
time they thought proper to introduce a particular improvement, they might send 
down their engineers and assess the country as they deemed proper ; but I would 
say that when the proprietors of any particular district had come together, and 
decided that such and such an improvement was advisable, the majority should be 
empowered to call upon the Government to interpose its sanction, in order to compel 
the minority to allow such an improvement immediately to take place. 

6993. Has any case come within your knowledge which would go to prove that 
the w'ant of combined power for the purposes of drainages and embankments leads 
to consequences prejudicial to the interests of the peasantry and of society in gene- 
ral? — There is in the immediate neighbourhood- of Waterford, bounding my father’s 
estate, a property of Mr. Lane Fox’s of very considerable extent, I suppose to the 
extent of more than 300 acres ; this estate lies between Waterford and the small 
town of Tramore, a bathing place of great resort in the summer months. A great 
portion of this estate is a marsh, in winter almost constantly overflowed by hill- 
streams and the tide of the river, and when affected by the heat of the sun produc- 
tive of noxious effluvia, of considerable injury to the health of the inhabitants. It 
was extremely desirable to have this land drained ; it would be productive of the 
greatest utility to Mr. Lane Fox individually, but of scarcely less to the city at large, 
and it has long been in contemplation to have a canal and a road from Tramore to 
Waterford ; the ground is almost a continued level, and the expense consequently 
would be small, I believe not exceeding more than 6,000/. ; but owing partly to the 
apathy of the proprietors on the line, and partly to the difficulty of raising money, 
from the want of concurrence on the part of grand juries, the work has not been 
undertaken, and the estate lies in precisely the same condition that it has lain for 
many years back. 

6994. If that improvement had been carried into effect, do you consider that it 
would have given employment to any proportion of the poor of Waterford ? — A very 
intelligent engineer connected with Mr. Lane Fox, has informed me that it would 
give employment to all the unemployed people about Waterford and its neighbour- 
hood, for more than three successive years. 

6995. Had it been effected, might it have led to further drainages in that neigh- 
bourhood ? — The back strand of Tramore is generally overflowed whenever the tide 
comes in, I understand to an extent of nearly 1,200 acres. The canal of which 
I have just spoken would ultimately lead, I have little doubt, to its successful 
drainage, and would thus give to the community and the proprietors a large range, 
where it is so much wanted, of excellent land, if I may judge from the small 
portion of it which has already been reclaimed. 

6996. Was not the attempt made by Mr. Rivers? — Yes; Mr. Power of Belle- 
vue, whose agent Mr. Rivers is, has embarked a small portion without much 
difficulty ; but in order effectually to embank the whole, there should be some 
means of getting rid of the back water, which can scarcely be done without the 
improvement I have mentioned. 

6997. What effect do you think would be produced upon the health of the 
community by this improvement? — In Waterford an important and immediate 
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improvement; so much so, that I know from the experience of my own tenantry Thomas Wyse, jon. 

situations in the neighbourhood are objected to in consequence of an opinion that the ‘"I- J 

air is not good. . . 

6998. Do you think that it might also afford means of advantageously locating 
any part of the population which may be found in excess in other districts ?— 

Jdr. Stewart, the agent of Mr. Lane Fox, informed me that it. was his intention 
not to expel from his estate any surplus of the population, but in case this drainage 
took place, to locate them out upon the acquired land in small holdings, and 
to allow them successively, in proportion as they acquire skill and capital, to make 
the acquisition of additional lots commensurate to their intelligence and means of 



improvement. 

6999. Are the Committee to understand that; those advantages, with respect to 
the health and employment and the settlement of the people, have been postponed 
in consequence of the defects of the law, which do not permit the co-operation of 
individuals interested locally in effecting these drainages and canals and embank- 
ments ? — At a late meeting, which was held in the beginning of this summer by 
several of the proprietors, one of the principal objections to the improvement 
was the conviction that a particular Act of Parliament would be necessary, in 
order to compel such proprietors as might be unwilling to allow it to pass through 
their lands ; and this conviction so operated upon the minds of many concerned, 
that they were inclined to give up the work in despair; and it was generally 
regarded, from the experience of the failure of former attempts by the city, as 
altogether visionary and impracticable. 

7000. In speaking of the capital of Ireland, are you of opinion that that view of 
it is correct which considers it as a very small capital? — I believe it to be larger 
considerably than it is reported. Much, I am sure, of it is not in circulation ; and 
what is I am convinced is rapidly increasing. During the period in which Ireland 
was divided against herself, considerable investments of Irish capital, from want 
of confidence in the securities of the country, were made in the English funds. 
Portions of those investments are gradually coming back, and will naturally be fol- 
lowed by many more, in proportion as the sense of stability increases, and channels 
for its employment are developed at home. Several absentees have also returned. 
Scarcely any family mansion in my neighbourhood is untenanted. New ones are 
building, and every day there is a greater disposition perceptible to purchase estates 
in Ireland, and to encourage plans for the improvement of its agriculture and trade. 

7001. Are you able to say whether any of the richer class of Catholics that 
have hitherto lived abroad have returned? — Yes, I have seen instances of more 



than one returning in my own county. 

7002. Has there also been money belonging to Catholics brought home? — I am 
not aware of any particular sums having been brought home ; but I know from 
my own experience that many of the principal Catholics, who were but too well 
inclined to leave the country in consequence of their recent situation, have since 
the passing of the late Relief Bill, felt every inducement, from their altered posi- 
tion amongst their fellow countrymen, to leave the Continent, and to settle them- 
selves permanently in Ireland. 

7003. With respect to the general capital of Ireland, is not the extent of trade 
carried on, and the dealings in the interior, an evident proof of much greater 
amount of capital being possessed in Ireland than is commonly supposed, particu- 
larly in this country ? — I conceive it would be difficult to draw' any positive con- 
clusions of the amount of capital from the return of exports and imports, unless 
you were to take into consideration the peculiar circumstances under which each 
were made. In Waterford alone the exports amount annually in round numbers 
to very near two millions sterling ; it would be supposed, from so large an export 
as this, that Waterford was progressively increasing in size and in wealth; but on 
examining more minutely into the state of the mercantile interest of that city, it 
will be found that this is a deceptive view of the case, and that capital has not been 
been accumulated by the merchants at all commensurate with these flattering 



appearances. . . 

7004. In that case do not the goods exported, and the capital connected princi- 
pally with them, and the profits made, belong to the interior ? — Yes, they princi- 
pally belong to the neighbouring counties ; but still some profits should be left 
behind from their transit through the city. 

7005. With reference to the probable amount of capital in Ireland, looking back 
to what might probably have been forty years ago, are you of opinion that it has 
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Thomas Wyse, jun. made any very considerable increase? — I think there has been considerable fluctua- 
E S( 1- tion. The prices of agricultural produce, and therefore rents, are nearly in the 

v J same state they were about forty years ago ; but I believe that there is very con* 

7 July, siderable improvement in the external and internal commerce of the country. 

3 °‘ Taking this, and the increase of the population, into consideration, I have no doubt 

that capital must have greatly augmented, though by no means in proportion to 
the rate that it ought. 

7006. Is it the case then that industry has made a greater progress than capital 
connected with agriculture? — I should judge so from the rate of rents payable at 
present, compared with rents received from lands leased forty years ago. There 
is, indeed, a much greater quantity of agricultural produce now grown than there 
was then ; for much waste land has been brought into cultivation, and improved 
processes have superseded the old. But I am not certain whether the demand has 
kept up in the same proportion. At the same time, few manufactures have been 
lately established in Ireland ; and with a few exceptions, those which have been 
established have not met with much success. Where the case has been otherwise, 
as at Portlaw, I should say that manufacturing industry has produced much larger 
profits than capital connected with agriculture. 

7007. Have you ever taken into consideration the effect produced upon the im- 
provement of the country by the employment of capital in productive industry, and 
the effect produced by the expenditure of the revenues and incomes of landlords, 
making a distinction between the effect of the one and the other ? — There are very 
few opportunities of judging in Waterford of the contrast ; though the landlords 
many of them reside and expend considerably, yet there are few manufactures of 
any extent which would furnish data sufficiently large to enable you to draw 
a general conclusion. 

7008. Taking into consideration not only manufacturers, but also merchants of 
every description, and retail dealers, and all that class of persons who live and 
make a profit by their application of capital, and not by possessing incomes derived 
from land ; are you not of opinion that the application and expenditure of such 
capital is more useful in promoting the improvement of the country than the 
expenditure by landlords of their rents? — Undoubtedly; a great portion of the 
expenditure of rent goes merely to the purchase of articles from England, and not to 
the encouragement of home or native industry. 

7009. May it not happen that it is too frequently the case that, in looking to what 
may most contribute to the further improvement of Ireland, too much stress is laid 
upon the conduct of landlords, and the measures that they may think proper to 
adopt ? — I am certainly of opinion that much too great a stress has been laid upon 
the residence of landlords in a simply pecuniary point of view. 

7010. Independently of the question of residence, in inquiring into the means of 
promoting the improvement of Ireland has not attention been too much applied to 
what may be the particular conduct of landlords, or their particular means of carry- 
ing their plans of improvement into effect? — I conceive the moral influence of a land- 
lord to be very great in the present state of society in Ireland ; I do not say that such 
influence would be so requisite at a later period ; but when we consider that a system 
hitherto has prevailed of a demoralizing and impoverishing kind, arising from the 
introduction of middle-men, and that the lower classes of the people are almost in 
a state of absolute ignorance in many districts of the best means of applying their 
labour to the accumulation of capital, or of employing that capital when so accumu- 
lated, I think it necessary to have some controlling and guiding power, some body, 
some class, who could usefully direct them, by precept and example, and open to 
them those means of information and afford them that assistance which, under actual 
circumstances, I cannot help thinking, in reparation of the past, they have a right to 
expect ; but whether this is to be done by the head landlord residing amongst them, 
or whether it is to be done by an intelligent agent, I conceive, in nine cases out of 
ten, to be perfectly immaterial. If it could be so arranged in Ireland that there 
could be formed a class of agents similar to the agents or factors who are to be 
found in Scotland, educated for the purpose, with skill, with knowledge, with capi- 
tal, with character, if such an order of men could also be found in Ireland, and 
could be dispersed up and down upon the absentee estates of the country, I think 
the tenants would have little to complain, as far as their own interests were con- 
cerned, of the prolonged absence of their landlord. But here is the great difficulty : 
such agents are rare, and how are we efficiently to supply their place ? 

701 1. Even if all the advantages you have enumerated should take place with 

respect 
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respect to the general management of estates, and with respect to moral influence, Thomas Wyse, jun. 
m ust it not be the case after all that the real source of any thing like a general im- Es< t- 

provement of the landed property in Ireland must depend upon the capital that is j. 

possessed by the farmers who occupy and cultivate the land ?— Undoubtedly ; such 
capital, so generated and possessed, will be of course the principal and by far the 
most permanent source of the improvement of any country ; but that capital is the 
result, particularly in Ireland, of very small beginnings, increased by the industry 
and perseverance of the individual: that industry will be more or less beneficial, 
that is, will augment capital more or less rapidly, according to the intelligence and 
knowledge which that individual may possess. Now I do conceive that a superior 
class, such as the landlords of Ireland, would under present circumstances be neces- 
sary, or at least useful, for the purpose of communicating this intelligence and 
knowledge to the lower class ; give them knowledge and you augment their indus- 
try, or render it more available, and you give them the means of accumulating 
capital. . 

7012. Your view being that this will operate as a strong and effective assistance 
to the accumulation of capital by individual farmers, still must it not be by a slow 
process of accumulation, and that depending upon the markets and prices, that such 
a general improvement and increase of farmers’ capital shall take place in Ireland, 
as shall, secure a general alteration for the better, and that degree of improved 
husbandry that shall produce the effects that are desired r — Undoubtedly I conceive 
the acquisition and development of the farmers’ capital to be the principle on which 
.we ought chiefly to rely for the improvement of the country. But there are colla- 
teral causes surely which ought not to be excluded from our consideration. I con- 
ceive that this very creation and increase of capital must arise, or at least will be 
considerably more rapid, in proportion to the greater facilities afforded for both. 

Amongst these facilities I reckon public works of various descriptions, roads, 
bridges and many other improvements ; because in proportion as you diminish dis- 
tance, and give a greater area for the consumption of corn, you increase the con- 
sumption. raise the price, create a new demand, more extensive or better cultivation ; 
in other words, you raise the industry of the cultivator; in raising his industry, by 
a sure though slow process, you raise and accumulate his capital. Many of these 
public improvements are not to be accomplished by mere individual exertion, but 
require the co-operative system, the additional impulse and friendly assistance of 



Government. , 

7013. May not too much stress have been laid upon those collateral causes, and 
may not too general a habit have prevailed of overlooking the obvious necessity of 
a slow and gradual accumulation of capital by the farmer, as the necessary cause of 
a general improvement? — l am perfectly of that opinion; too much stress has 
generally been laid upon the external or collateral causes you speak of, but such 
a stress is perfectly natural under the present circumstances of the country : a nation 
which has for a long time been repressed in its natural energies by particular 
political phenomena, will of course evince considerable impatience on the first 
prospect of a deliverance from such a state, and an anxiety to grasp at the most 
immediate remedies as the best calculated to effect her cure. 

7014. That is, the w'ant of this reform, so as to let in the operation of those 
collateral causes, is so striking as keeping down the energies of the country, that 
it leads, in your opinion, to rather overrating the effect of them whenever they come 
into operation?- Yes; Ireland has had so little experience of the fostering encou- 
ragement of Government that she rather overrates its value from its want. 

7015. If Mr. Telford be correct in having stated before a Committee of this 
House, that the execution of public works under the authority of the Commissioners 
of Highland Roads and Bridges, opening those districts which were before imper- 
vious, has had the effect, since the Union, of advancing Scotland 100 years ; do you 
not consider that the same operations, if carried on in the same manner and with 
due checks, would lead to consequences analogous i n Ireland ? Certainly such 
operations, so managed, would most materially remove or diminish obstacles, and 
assist and accelerate the production of national wealth. Ireland has far greater 
natural advantages than Scotland; the bogs of Ireland, the waste lands of Ireland, 
the rivers of Ireland, the fisheries of Ireland, are mines of wealth, which require 
for their development but the gradual industry of her inhabitants, and the quiet 
removal of impediments by the Government, rather than the per saltum violence 



of precipitate legislation. . 

7016. Can you point out any great obstruction existing now in the way of m- 
4R2 dustry 
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Tkomat IVyse , jun. dustry in Ireland? — I think the disposition in both private individuals and public 
Esq. bodies is rather to accelerate measures of improvement. Arbitrary tolls, which 

^ J were a great drawback upon the labour and produce of the country, are in many 

7 J“ly> places given up, and it is to be hoped will soon be abolished universally. ]J, 

1 3 °' Waterford they were long since surrendered to the amount of 700/. The only toll 

now paid is a perfectly voluntary one upon butter, and in consideration of certain 
advantages secured both to buyer and seller. The public bodies lately constituted 
work far better than the old ones. The harbour commissioners, for instance, of 
Waterford expend nearly the whole of their income upon the improvement of the 
harbour ; these improvements are every day more and more useful, and are amply 
repaid by the increased commerce, and the greater augmentation of small contri- 
butions, which the facilities given to commerce have produced in return. With 
respect to bodies which have been a long time in existence, such as many of the 
corporations of Ireland, they still retain, in many cases, their old prejudices and 
defects. Wherever public opinion was not properly exerted, the funds of those bodies 
have been dissipated, not only without advantage, but often with injury to the 
public, and their properties overloaded by mortgages in England, leave nothing 
to the public (even if strong enough to insist on its application to improvements) 
which could weigh materially in the scale. But their power of resistance and 
obstruction it must however be remembered is proportionably weakened, and can 
scarcely ever grow up again. From the increase of education, the number of 
persons who read and write, the addition to the stock of all kinds of knowledge, 
but particularly that by which the interests and duties of all classes are regu- 
lated, there is slowly but surely forming in Ireland, for the first time in its 
history, a public opinion, truly such, which every day will tend more and more to 
purify its institutions, and by exerting its wholesome and correcting influences upon 
the conduct of all functionaries and companies, prevent the formation of any of 
those monopolies or impediments, either political or commercial, which at former 
periods have so constantly obstructed the industry and exertions of every class in 
Ireland. 

7017. In speaking of the existing necessity of removing disabilities, do you refer 
to the necessity of giving greater facility of combined operation, and greater 
facility in procuring loans upon adequate consideration and security, for carrying on 
works of admitted public utility ? — Yes ; I refer to such improvement in the law, 
and such disposition in lending on the part of Government, as would encourage the 
willing and compel the unwilling, when in a minority, to co-operate in the future im- 
provement of their country. 

7018. Assuming that the principle of assessment for the purposes of relief were 
to be considered beneficial and advantageous, do you think Ireland possesses within 
itself the local means of providing the mechanism that will carry it into effect?— 
I much apprehend, from my own observations and the information of others, that 
for the present at least, the elements of such a machinery, would with great difficulty 
be discovered, particularly in the more remote districts of Ireland. 

7019. If abuses have been found to arise in the administration of the poor laws 
in England, is there any thing in the peculiar state of Irish society that would be 
a sufficient check, and afford due security to the public against the occurrence of the 
evils found to prevail here ? — The reverse. As there are less checks upon the 
conduct of individuals in Ireland in consequence of the continuing effects of former 
causes, as there are also greater predispositions to partiality and jobbing than in 
England, as there is less public opinion in its most sound and corrective forms, 
I should apprehend that there would be a far greater chance of the occurrence of 
those evils than what actually exists in this country. 

7020. Do you not think that the nice gradation of the various ranks of society 
that exists in this country, and above all, the existence of an independent and 
enlightened middle class, as depositories of public spirit and of private virtue, 
affords one of the best securities against abuse that can be found in any country ? — 
Certainly ; and it is the existence of that very middle class, in the perfection it is 
found in England, to which I attribute that principle of renovation and strength 
which is the chief corrective and improver of all her institutions. 

7021. Do you consider the existence of such a class precisely that circumstance 
which would render the assessment, the expenditure, and the account of local funds, 
most safe in any country ? — Unquestionably. 

7022. Does such a middle class as yet exist in Ireland ? — In my opinion it does 
not, at least in the south. The class of middle-men are a heterogeneous and facti- 
tious 
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tious middle class, and generally affect to disdain the name ; the large farmers are Thomas Wyse, jun. 
too poor, neither do they cohere with the middle-men, nor the middle-men cohere Esq. 
with them ; they are looked upon with jealousy and dislike by the higher class, so ' 

that they stand ill with all : thus, that beautiful gradation and linking (one order \^o! 
locking into the other), so conspicuous in England, is not to be found, but with 
some few fortunate exceptions, with us. 

7023. You have spoken of the effects of absenteeism, and of the various con- 
sequences which flow from it ; do you consider absenteeism to be on the increase 
or otherwise?— I should think on the decline, as far at least as Irish proprietors 
are concerned ; a large portion, however, of the land of Ireland, it must be recol- 
lected, is in the hands of permanent English absentees, whose residence in the 
country cannot be calculated upon, but whose occasional visits, I am happy to 
say, are increasing, and likely to increase every day. 

7024. Have you visited any of the estates of those permanent English ab- 
sentees? — I have frequently seen the estates of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
I have passed through portions of the estates of the Marquis of Lansdowne in the 
Queen’s county. 

7025. How do those estates appear as compared with other estates in the 
vicinity ? — I should say that no sort of absolute conclusion can be drawn from the 
appearance of estates, whether of absentees or of residents, with reference to either 
system. I have seen the estates of absentees, those for instance of the Duke 
of Devonshire and the Marquis of Lansdowne, generally speaking, extremely com- 
fortable. I have seen the estates of the Lord De Vesci, and others in Queen’s 
county, quite equal to them in improvement. I have seen estates of other 
absentee landlords very far inferior indeed to either ; and I have seen several 
estates of resident proprietors quite worthy of the permanent absentee. 

7026. Then you do not consider that it would be just to conclude, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that an estate is ill managed, and the condition of the people 
deteriorated, because it is the property of an absentee ? — Decidedly not. I think 
the deterioration of an estate depends entirely upon its particular management : 
whether the landlord be an absentee or not, that management of course depends 
upon the manager, and if there could be the class of managers in Ireland, as agents, 
to which I already have referred, I have little doubt it would produce the same 
beneficial effect which it has produced in Scotland. Many of the absentee estates in 
that country are superior in cultivation to others, where the landlord is habitually 
resident, and are often prefered by persons looking for land to those actually 
belonging to resident proprietors. 

7027. Do you think any means could be found, by the promotion of fisheries in 
Ireland, of giving employment to the people, and thereby improving their condition ? 

— I conceive one of the best modes of improving the condition of an island popu- 
lation is, of course, the improvement of its fisheries ; but in the case of Ireland 
particularly, I know of no means of employing the national energy with a greater 
hope or certainty of adding to the national wealth. The Irish seas may be made 
as productive as the Irish soil ; there is a new harvest every season, without tillage or 
manure, free of rent, tithes and taxes, and requiring only boats, nets and hardy 
hands to reap the crop which Providence has supplied for them. 

7028. It has been found in Scotland, more particularly in the county of Suther- 
land, where it has been necessary to change the habits ot the people, and to con- 
solidate the farms, that the population removed from the interior might advan- 
tageously be established in fishing villages upon the coast; do you think such 
establishments might be made advantageously in the part of Ireland with which 
you are chiefly acquainted? — Undoubtedly. 1 could point out one instance where 
such an establishment is likely to be formed ; but I would not force such establish- 
ments upon the people. A nucleus should be formed in such situations as would 
be most likely to invite the industry and exertions of the neighbourhood ; and if by 
chance, as it sometimes happens, that any particular estate was over-peopled, such 
a colony would offer an immediate and salutary reservoir for the excess. In many 
instances the establishment of such hamlets upon the coast has obviated all necessity 
for farther emigration ; it would' besides give an opportunity of more immediately 
connecting remote districts, and bringing into play the produce of portions of the 
country which at present are shut out from a remunerating market, and in many 
instances imperfectly known ; but in order to attain this, very considerable improve- 
ments must be made in the law, and encouragement, by something more effective 
than temporary bounties, be given to the fishing population of the country. 

C65. 4 R 3 7029. Will 
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Thomas IVyse, jun. 7029. Will you have the goodness to state your precise meaning when you ex. 
•'-sq. press your disapproval of any fictitious encouragement, but at the same time sugff es j. 

v nx- 7 the necessity of some encouragement being given ? — I should take for instance the 

7 Ja 'y- example I have just given. The spot which I referred to is one of the points of the 

1 • i0 ‘ Bay of Dungavan. The fishers of Dungavan, in consequence of the shallowness of 

the water, and the difficulty of going out except in high tides and in favourable 
weather, have often been obliged to continue out for several days together. They 
generally bring in large quantities of fish, and are then idle the remainder of the week. 
The result is obvious : it prevents in a great degree the accumulation of profit and 
the improvement of the moral habits of the people ; for a large supply being brought 
in at once into the market, its price is diminished below its just standard. Feeling 
these inconveniences, they petitioned the Government that a small safety pier might 
be built at one of the headlands of the bay ; and in concurrence with the proprietors 
and the neighbouring gentlemen the Government have given a small sum, sufficient 
for the present to answer the purpose. The necessity here was first felt by the inha- 
bitants ; and I should lay this down as a principle upon other occasions, that where 
the want, such as I have just described, is experienced by the inhabitants themselves, 
that then is the time for the Government to step in, and to aid but not precipitate 
the efforts of the people. 
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